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PREFACE. 



The following pages are submitted to the pu1>> 
lie. with great deference. They were written 
partly amid the incessant toils of a missionaiy 
life, and partly during my homeward voyage. 
The constant pressure of other cares, and impers- 
tive duties, during my transient stay in my native 
land, has left no opportunity for re-writing the 
manuscript, and for correcting inaccuracies of 
style incident to an inexperienced writer, under 
circumstances so obviously unfavourable to careful 
composition. 

But while, with this explanation^! would solicit 
the reader's indulgence in regard to the style and 
form of this essay, I am aware that whatever real 
value it may be found ta possess, will depend es- 
sentially upon the facts it imbodies. In tiiis re- 
spect no effort has been spared to ensure accuracy. 
Constant attention to my duties as a missionary 
phyacian has brought me in contact with almost 
eveiy class of the people among whom I have 
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trtrdled or sojourned, and has greatly multiplied 
my opportunities for observation. My profesnon- 
al character has prtcved meneady access to the 
retirement of the harem, and the social and do- 
mestic circles of all classes of the people. Every 
in^portaat >partieular has heat carefullj noted down 
on i£e spsi, and I Have endeainoured to preseiTe 
my- mad from prqudioe, asid to gunrd against 
6very aouroe of eiior. I trust, Ihcnfore, tiiat the 
fhili here reeaided,80 &r as tibey are derived 
fiom psiioaal dbserrsitioB, "^ he deemed worthy 

. of coi^denee. The puUM must decide whe&er 
Hie cooelurions to which I have arrived are war- 
ranted by tlie da;ta. I have only to remaurk, Hut 
these facts fbroed themsdves upon ray attoition, 
and*were not sought for to confirm a previoudy- 
fiumed theory.. 

In the course of my investigations, the want 
of access to original authorities has sometimes 

* compelled me to quote from accredited compilers; 
but I have verified the quotations as far as posgd- 
ble, and it is believed that no vaUd objection can 
be made to them for the purposes which they were 
designed to subserve. 
If the fbcts and ai^uments imbodied in. this 
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work should convince the candid reader, as I 
trust they will, that the Nestorian Christiana are 
indeed the representatives and lineal desc^dants 
of the Ten Tribes, his attention will naturally revert 
to the prophecies which relate, either wholly or in 
part, to the house of Israel ; and he wiU return to 
their perusal with increased interest, perhaps with 
clearer light. It is to be hoped, also, that he will 
excuse the author, if, under such circumstances, he 
has allowed his mind to range somewhat widdy 
over the field of prophecy, and has appeared to 
encroach upon the peculiar province of the Bibli- 
cal critic. Whatever may be thought of these 
speculations, it should be remembered that they in 
no way afiect ike facts we have adduced in rela- 
tion to the main question, to the examination of 
which this work is chiefly devoted. 

The small map which accompanies this work 
does not pretend to minute accuracy, but will be 
found to be more correct than any which has pre- 
ceded it. It has been mostly compiled from one 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Great Britain for 1840, with the exception p{ 
that part of the country which had.not been ex- 
plored prior to my visit 

AS 
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Th« chief coBtribatiaDS to geographical knowl 
edge which I have been enabled to inake> except* 
ing the obaervatioDs which relate to the country of 
tfa^ ten tiifaeSi are, lst» that the Hakary and Zab 
rivers of former naps are only two names for one 
and the same stream; and, 2d, that the Habor 
rises in a different place and pursues a different 
course irom what had been preTiously supposed. 
The former I have delineated upon the map from 
observatims made with my compass ; the latter, as 
described to me from time to time by ttie natives 
upon its borders. 

In conclusion I would remark, that if my hum- 
ble effoils prove the means of increasing the in* 
terest which has begun to be awakened in behalf 
of the Nestorian Christians, I shall return with re 
newed zeal to my arduous labours, dieered with 
the anticipation that a brighter day is about to 
dawn upon the remnant of Israel which is left 
from Assyria, and» through them, upon the Gen- 
tile world. 
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CHAPTERI 

Nestorisii MiasiiML —Importance of a Pby rioiftn.— EinbaTcatf on.^ 
Smyrna. ^ Constantinoplt. — Black 8ea^— Trebizobde. — Ta- 
bre«zw— Ooroomiah.— Chaxatftec ^f the Nefltoriaiit.-->imice of 
the Mission.— Description «C the Country.— Indipendent Mesto- 
rians.— Koords. 

The Nestoriaii Christians, so memorable in the 
early annals of the Church, are emerging from 
that state of obscurity in which they have for 
many ages been almost lost sight of by the dvil- 
ized world. 

In consequence of the favourable report of 
Messrs. Smidi and Dwight, who visited the Nes- 
torians in Persia in the spring of 1831, under the 
patronage of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, that body soon resolved 
upon the formation of a mission among that inter- 
esting branch of the primitive Church. It was an 
untried and £fficult field, but fraught, as was be- 
lieved, with the brightest promise. At their an- 
nual meeting, held at Utica, N. Y., Oct., 1834^ .the 
Board of Misdons presented a convincmg and ur- 
gent plea for a suitable phyacian to engage in Iha 
incipient labours of that important nussion. 

The healing art, it was believed, might procure 
fiivour and protection, by affi>rding convmdng 
- B 
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proof of the benevolence of our motives; for 
it 18 well known that to relieve the sufferings of 
the body is the most ready way of access to the 
heart It would also procure access to places 
where none but a physician could go. But for 
more than a year the call had gone through the 
length and breadth of the land, and not a physi- 
cian could be found to go. 

In view of these considerations, I abandoned an 
increasing ^d delightful circle of practice in 
Utica, and, with Mrs. Grant, was on my way to 
Persia the following spring. 

A pleasant voyage of forty-eight days brought 
us to Smyrna, the site of one of the Seven Church- 
es in Asia. From thence, one of the first of those 
numerous steamers, which are now producing such 
changes in the East, conveyed us to Constanti- 
nople, the proud metropolis of Turkey. No steam- 
er then ploughed the waves of the stormy Eux- 
ine, and we were wafted by the winds m a small 
American-built English schooner— once a slaver 
— ^to the port of Trebizonde. 

From the shores of the Black Sea, the saddle 
became our only carriage for seven hundred miles, 
over the mountains and plains of Armenia to the 
sunny vales of Persia. On the loftier mountain 
summits, a corner of a stable sheltered us from the 
cold and storms : by the verdant banks of the 
Euphrates, and beneath the hoary summit of 
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Mount Ararat, we reposed ooder the canopj isi 
our tent, while the bdes and boxes of merchan- 
dise from tiie seven hundred horses and mules 
whidi composed our caravan, were thrown around 
in- a hollow square, and served as a temporary 
fortress to protect us from the predatory Eoords by 
whom we were surrounded. An escort of armed, 
horsemen had been furnished by the pasha of Er- 
zeroom to guard the caravan, and the stillness 
of the midnight hour was broken by the cry of 
the faithful sentinel who kept watch to warn us 
of danger. The strange customs and usages of an 
Oriental land, and the thousand novelties of the 
Old World, served to while away the hours as we 
pursued our onward course for twenty-eight days 
at the slow pace of an Eastern caravan. 

We arrived at Tabreez, one of the chief com- 
mercial cities of Persia, on the 16th of October, 
1835, and met with a cordial reception from the 
few English residents in the place, and from 
our respected associates, the Rev. Justin Perkins 
and lady, who had preceded us to this place* 
From his excellency the Right Honourable Hen- 
ry Ellis, the British ambassador and envoy extra- 
ordinary at the court of Persia, with whom we 
had already formed a pleasant aoquaintanee at 
Trebizonde, we received the kindest offers of aid 
and protection; and I sdize this occaflion to ac- 
knowledge the same kind and unremitted fiivoonf 
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ficm his successois and other English gentlemeii 
with whom we have met in the East 

After resting a few days at Tabreez, I proceed- 
ed to Ooroomiah, to make arrangements for the 
commencement of our contemplated station among 
the Nestorians in that province. My professional 
character secured the favour of the governor and 
of the people generally. Comfortable houses were 
soon provided, and on the 20th of November my 
associate arrived "With our ladies. We entered 
upon our laboturs under the most encouraging au- 
spices, and they have gone on prosperously up to 
the present time* 

The sick, the lame, and the blind gathered 
around by scores and hundreds, and my fame was 
soon spread abroad th/ough the surrounding coun- 
try. We were regarded as public benefactors, and 
our arrival was hailed with general joy. The 
Nestorians, in particular, welcomed us with the 
greatest kindness and affection. Their bishops and 
priests took their seats at our table, bowed with us 
at our family altar, drank in instruction with child- 
like docility, and gave us their undivided influence 
and co-operation in the prosecution of our labours 
among their people. They regarded us as coadju- 
tors with them in a necessary work of instruction 
and improvement, and not as their rivals or suc- 
cessors. We had come, not to pull down, but to 
build up ; to promote knowledge and piety, and 
not to war against their external forms and rites. 
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We found much in their character to raise our 
hopes. They have tte greatest reverence for tbi 
Scriptures, and Were desirous to have them diffused 
among the people in a Ismguage which all could 
understand. In their feelings towards other «ects 
ihey are charitable and liberal. In their forms, 
more simple and scriptural than the papal and 
the other Oriental churches. They abhor image 
worship, auricular confession, and the doctrine of 
purgatory; and hence they have farohd common 
ground with Protestant Christiansf, so that, not in- 
appropriately, they have been called the Protest- 
ants of Asia. 

But they had, as a people, sunk into the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition : none but their 
clergy could read or write; the education of their 
females was entirely neglected ; and they attached 
great importance to their numerous fasts and feasts, 
to the neglect of purity of heart and life. Still 
thwe are some who now appear to lead exempla* 
ry lives, and to sigh over the degradation of their 
people. Indeed, we cannot but hope that some- 
thing of vital piety may have continued to bum 
upon their altars from the earliest ages of the 
Church, and we trust it will again shine forth in a 
resplendent flame. 

In such a state of things,itisnotsurprismg that 
we have been permitted to prosecute our*laboun 
B2 
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vitfaout a breath of oppocition frokn tke ecdesias- 
tics or the people. 

Twelve or fourteen freeschools have been open- 
ed in the villages of the plain ; a seminary and 
girls' boarding-school have been established on the 
Mission premises in the city ; considerable portions 
of the Scriptures have been translated into the ver- 
nacular language of the Nestorians. They have 
opened their churches for our Sabbath-schools and 
the preaching of the gospel ; native helpers are 
b#ing raised up and qualified for usefiilnen; our 
mission has been re-€nf(»ced by accessions frcMn 
America, and a press, with suitable type, has been 
sent out 

The Rev. A. L. Holladay and Mr. William R. 
Stocking arrived with their wives, June 6th, 1837 ; 
Rev. Willard Jones and wife, November 7, 1839; 
Rev. A. a Wright, M.D., July 25, 1840, and 
Mr. Edward Breath, a printer, has embarked with 
a press of such a construction as to admit of its 
transportation on horses from the shores of the 
Black Sea to Ooroomiah. 

The province of Ooroomiah, in which the la- 
bours of the misdon have thus far been prose- 
cuted, comprises an important part of Ancient 
Media, and is ^tuated in the northwestern part of 
the modem kingdom of Persia. It is separated by 
a lofty chain of snowy mountains from Ancient As- 
^ria or Central Koordistan on the west; while on 
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the east the beautiful lake extends about eighty 
miles in length and thirty in width. The water 
of this lake is so salt that fish cannot liTe in it; its 
shores are enlivened by numerous water-fowl, of 
which the beautiful flamingo is most conspicuous, 
and sometimes lines the shore for miles in extent 

A plain of exuberant fertility is enclosed between 
the mountains and the lake, comprising an area of 
about five hundred square miles, and bearing upon 
its bosom no less than three hundred hamlets and 
villages. It is clothed with luxuriant verduse, 
fruitful fields, gardens, and vineyards, and irriga- 
ted by considerable streams of pure water from 
the adjacent mountains. The landscape is one of 
the most lovely in the East; and the eflectis not a 
little heightened by the contrast of such surprising 
fertility with the stem aspect of the surrounding 
haghts, on which not a solitary tree is to be seen ; 
while in the plain, the willows, poplars, and syca- 
mores by the water-courses, the peach, apricot, 
pear, plum, cherry, qiunce, apple, and vine, impart 
to large sections the appearance of a rich, variega- 
ted forest 

Near the centre of this plain stands the ancient 
city of Ooroomiah, containing a population of 
about twenty thousand souls, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, and enclosed by a fosse and wall of nearly 
four miles in circuit. At a little distance on the > 
east of the citv an ancient artificial mound rises to 
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the height of seventy or aghty feet, and marks fhe 
ate, as it is said, of the ancient shrine or temple, 
where, in days of yore, the renowned Zoroaster 
kindled his sacred fires, and howed in adoration 
to the heavenly hosts. 

The climate is naturally very delightful; but, 
owing to local causes, a poisonous miasma is gen- 
erated, occasioning fevers and the various diseases 
of malaria, to which the unaccCmated stranger is 
specially exposed ; and the missicm families have 
suffered much firoa this cause. My late inestima- 
ble wife was the first victim of the climate we 
were called to mourn; and in her peaceful and 
triumphant death, she set the seal to the truths 
she had so faithfully taught and exemplified in her 
short but eventful life. She rested from her la- 
bours on the 12th of January, 1839 ; and her in- 
fant twin-daughters now repose by her dde within 
the precincts of the ancient Nestorian church in 
the cify of Ooroomiah. 

In the month of February of that year I received 
instructions fix>m the Board of Missions to proceed 
into Mesopotamia, to form a station among the 
Nestorians dwelling, as was supposed, on the west 
of the central mountains of Koordistan. By this 
means it was hoped that a safe way of access might 
be found to the main body of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, the independent tribes which have their abode 
in the most difficult fastnesses of the Koordish 
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mocmtaiDS in the centre of Ancient Asqrria. Ihad 
kmg regarded these mountain tribes as the princi- 
pal field of our future labours. They comprised 
the main body of the Nestorian Church, and it was 
of the highest importance to bring them at once 
under an enlightening influence, before they should 
become alarmed by changes that were occurring 
among their brethren of tiie plain* But the way 
of access to them appeared to be hedged round 
by the sanguinary Koords, by whom they are sur- 
rounded, and who had treacherously murdered* 
Mr. Shultz, the only European who had attempted 
to reach the Nestorian tribes. 

The Koords, to whom firequent allusion will be 
made, are a warlike race of people, inhabiting the 
mountainous country between Persia and Turkey 
— ^e ancient Gordian or Carduchian Mountains 
— and divided nominally between those two em- 
pires. But their more powerful tribes have seldom 
acknowledged more than a nominal alle^ance to 
either of these goyemments; and some of them, 
as those of Hakary, have maintained an entire in- 
dependence. A part of them are nomads, living 
in tents, and part of them stationary tenants of vil- 
lages ; but all more or less given to predatory hab- 
its. Their religion is professedly the faith of Is- 
lam. The following dialogue, which I held with 
one of the nomadic Koords and a Nestorian bish- 
op, may serve to illustrate the character of this 
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sanguinary people. Similar statements have fre- 
quently been made by other Koords, and confiim- 
ed by the Nestonans and Persians. 

Mysdf. Where do you live ? 

iCbord. In black tents. We are Kouckee Koords. 

JIf. What is your occupation ? 

Bishop. Too need not ask him. I will t^ you. 
Thcgr sure thieves. 

M, Is that true, Koord 1 

K Yes, it is true. We steal whenever we r pTi i 
• J(f. Do you kSl people too 1 

£ ^When we meet a man that we wish to rob, 
if we prove the strongest, we loll him. If he 
proves the strongest, he kills us. 

JIf. But suppose he offers no resostance when 
you attempt to rob him ? 

Jd If he have much property, we would kill 
him to prevent his making us trouble. If he had 
not mudij we would let him go. 

B. Yes, after you had whipped him welL 

JIf. Suppose you meet a poor man who had no- 
thing but Us clothes, what would you do 1 Would 
you molest him 1 

£1 If his clo&es were good, we would take 
them and give him poor ones in exchange. If 
not, we would let him pass. 

JIf. But Ibis is a bad busdness m which you are 
engaged, of robbing people. Why do you not 
fidlow some other occupation ? 
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JT. What shall we do 1 We have no ploughs 
or fields ; and robbing is our trade. 

M. The Persians will give you land if you will 
cultivate it 

JC We do notlmow how to work. 

M. It is very easy to learn. Will you make 
thetriall 

B. He does not wish to work. He had rather 



£ He speaks- the truth. It would be very diffi- 
cult, and take a long time to g^ what we want 
by working for it ; but by robbing a village, we 
can get a great deal of property in a dngle night 

Jlf. But you are liable to be Idlled in these af- 
firays. 

K. Suppose we are killed. We must die some 
time, and what is the difference of dying now or 
a few days hence ? When we rob a village, we 
go in large parties upon horses, surprise the vil- 
lagers when they are asleep, and escape with their 
property before they are ready to defend them- 
selves. If pursued by an army, we strike our tents 
and flee to our strongholds in the mountains. 

Jlf. Why do you riot come and rob these vil- 
lages, as you used to do ? 

B. They could not live if driven put of Persia. 
They fear the Per^ans. 

K We should have no other place it winter 
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otir flocks; so we ^ye the Peraans 8om« presaitB, 
and keep at peace with fhem. 

M. I wish to Tint your tribe. How would they 
treat me ? 

K Upon my eyes, they would do everything 
for you. 

M. But you say they are thieves and murdercn. 
Perhaps they would rob and kill me. 

K. No, no ; ih^ wish to have yoa come, bat 
you are not willing. We never rob our friends. 
You come to do good, and no one would hurt you. 

Jlf. But many of them do not know me. 

K. They have all heard of you, and would treat 
you with the greatest kindness if you should visit 
them. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PncticabiUty of Tisitmg {he Moantain Nefltorians.— Journey to 
Constanlinople.— Stoim in the Monntains.— Jonniey to Keto- 
potamia, Diarb^kir, and Mardin.— Providential Escape. 

A BKOTHEE of the Ncstorian patriarch, who vis- 
ited us at Oofoomiah, and a Koordish chief whom 
I had seen iii his castle at Burdasoor, had express- 
ed ihe opinion that my professional character 
would procure me a safe passport to any part of 
the Koordish Mountains, and, from what I had 
learned in my frequent intercourse with the Koords, 
I had reason to believe that I might safely pass 
through the Koordish territory and enter the coun- 
try of the Independent Nestorians. 

My own impressions were that I should be able 
to enter the country of the Independent Nesto- 
rians from the Persian frontier, and I advised this 
plan. But this was not assented to, and, in pursu- 
ance of the instructions of the Board to proceed 
by way of Mesopotamia, I set out from Ooroomiah 
on the first of April, 1839, for Erzeroom, where 
I had proposed to meet my expected associate, the 
Rev. Mr. Homes, of Constantinople, who was to be 
temporarily associated with me in this enterprise. 

Oh my arrival at Salmas, I received a letter 
from him, apprizmg me that the brethren at Con- 
C 
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stantinople had decided against his entering upou 
the tour, under the apprehension that my late af- 
flictions would put it out of my power to fulfil 
the plans of the Board in the formation of a per- 
manent station. I looked upon this as another 
among the many indications of Providence which 
had come before us, in favour of my plan of en- 
tering the mountains from the Persian frontier. 
I wrote to our mission for advice, repeating my 
conviction of the importance of the measure I bad 
before urged upon them, of entering the mount- 
ains before proceeding to Mesopotamia. The po- 
litical state of the latter country was mentioned 
as one consideration in favour of this course. My 
letter was also accompanied by the assurance of 
the governor of Salmas, that he would do every- 
thing to secure the success of the enterprise, and 
that he did not doubt but the facilities he could 
fiunish would enable me to go and return in safe- 
ty. But still there was not a majority in the mis- 
sion in favour of my entering the mountains, and 
I was advised to proceed to join Mr. Homes, and 
enter upon the proposed tour in Mesopotanua. 

I accordmgly proceeded with as much expedi- 
tion as possible to Constantinople. An unusual 
(Quantity of snow had fallen late in the season, and 
my journey proved one of extreme difficulty ai^ 
of no Uttie peril. For more than two hundred 
toUes I found the snow from two to three or fdff 
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feet in depth, although it was the middle of April 
when I crossed this elevated portion of Armenia. 
On the great plain at the foot of Mount Ararat we 
encountered one of the most severe storms of snow 
I had ever ^xperie0eed, and came near perishing 
in the mountains beybnd, where the storm met us 
with increased fury. For more than twenty miles 
of this dreary road there was not a single human 
habitation. Our guide, about midway, became so 
much blinded by the snow that he could not keep 
the road, and I was obliged to take his place, and 
trust to the recollection of my former journey four 
years before, and the occasional traces of the path 
which was here and there swept bare by the dri- 
ving wind. As we began to descend the mount- 
ains on the oppoidte side, where the wind bad not 
done us this important service, I was obliged to 
walk several miles, tracing the narrow path in the 
deep snow with my feet. I could only determine 
when I wais out of the old beaten path, which lay 
beneath the new-fallen snow, by the depth to 
which I sunk in the frosty element Our horses 
also became almost ^buried in the snow the mo- 
ment they stepped out of the road. 

While crossing the plain near the head-waters of 
the Euphrates, where Xenophon and the Ten Thou- 
sand suffered so much in their memorable retreat, 
my Nestorian attendant, and a pilgrim who had 
joined us, became nearly blmd from the continued 
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mtense gbre of thesnow.. Thkand aaeYerestorm 
detained us two days at Moolab*Sooleiinan| where 
we were most hospitably entertained in a stably 
with forty or fifty head of homed cattle, horses^ 
donkeys, and fowls, while the sheep occupied an- 
other apartment in the same house. In these and 
other particulars I found a striking coincidence 
with the experience of the brave Ten Thousand; 
and the dwellings and habits of the people were 
essentially the same as those described by Xeno- 
phon more than two thousand years ago. The 
houses were built mostly under ground, and the 
villages at a distance resembled a collecticm of 
laige coal-pits, but broader and not so high. 

Our next stage was over the mountam-pass of 
Dahar, the most difficult between Constantinople 
and Persia. The recollection of what Messrs. Smith 
and Dwight experienced in their passage over this 
mountain, together with the fact that three natives 
had perished in the snow not Ipng before, prepared 
me to expect a toilsome and difficult ride. But 
delay was not likely to make any improvement for 
many days to come ; and, moreover, a storm of rain 
had set in on the plain, which would soon quite 
obstruct the road, as the horse would ank to his 
middle at every step. As we began to ascend the 
mountain, we found the rain changed to snow, and 
accompanied by a strong wind, which soon in- 
creased to a gale. When about two thirds of the 
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way up the mountain, the guide, who professed to 
be well acquainted with the road, led us into such 
deep snows that our hardy horses were unable to 
proceed, and it became evident that we had wan- 
dered from the patk. After much difficulty we 
succeeded in finding it; but it was soon lost again, 
and the guide, after a fruitless search, declared it 
impossible to proceed. To turn back was nearly as 
hopeless, as the snow had filled our tracks almost 
as soon as they were made, and as the wind would 
then be in our faces. Under these circumstan- 
ces, I felt that our hope was alone in God ; but 
with his assurance that he would direct the path 
of those who acknowledge him in all their ways, I 
felt that he would order all for the best, though in 
what manner or to what end I could not foresee. 
Just then, as unexpected as if an angel had de- 
scended from heaven, four hardy mountaineers 
came tramping over the snow from the opposite 
side of the mountain. With much difficulty we 
prevailed upon one of them to act as our guide ; 
and by breaking down the high drifts of snow 
with our feet, and leadmg our horses where we 
could not ride, we at length succeeded in passing 
the mountams. There had been no horse across 
since the heavy storm a week before, and the old 
path could only be found in many places by stri- 
king a heavy cudgel deep into the snow ; and our 
guide seldom mistook the road when he found his 
B2 
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long staff strike on a hard fouDdati<m without sink- 
ing its length in the snow. 

The next day we found ouisdves in the raDey 
of the Aras, where a warm sun, and heavy con- 
tinued rains had swelled eyery rill to a fearful 
torrent; and we had as imminent danger in cross- 
ing the streams which lay in our way as we had 
before experienced finom mountain storms. In one 
of these mountain-tcMrrents my hoise was carried 
away, but finally succeeded in reaching the shore, 
when I had to ride several miles with my boots 
fiill of water as cold as the melting snow. On 
reaching the west branch of the Euphrates, I 
found the bridge had fallen in the night, and we 
only succeeded in crossing after the villagers had 
waded about in the cold water up to their waist 
for nearly an hour. At first they pronounced the 
ford impracticable, but finally succeeded in getting 
us across where the water came quite up on our 
saddles. Several other bridges were carried away, 
and in one instance I took a circuitous route, and 
crossed the stream in its separate branches near its 
source. 

On arriving at Constantinople I found that Mr. 
Homes could not then be spared from that station, 
and, with the concurrence of the brethren, I re- 
solved to proceed alone into Mesopotamia, it being 
understood that I should remain in or near Diar- 
b6kir until Mi;. Homes should join me. I accord- 
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isgly made what haste I could to that field. From 
Trebizonde I rode in less than three days to Erze- 
room, a distance by the winter route of at least 
220 miles, and over, a very mountainous road. 
On my route to Diarbekir, where I arrived on the 
30th of May, I found great difficulty in crossing 
some of the lofty mountains, owing to the great 
quantity of snow which remained upon their sum- 
mits at that late season, while immense avalanches 
had formed bridges of snow and ice over some of 
the foaming torrents which dashed through the 
narrow ravmes. The bridge over the Euphrates 
at Paloo had been carried away, and I crossed the 
river on a rail of inflated skins, like those men** 
tioned by Xenophon in his retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

On my arrival at Diarbekir,* I found the public 
mind in that state of suspense and expectation 
which could be compared to nothing but the calm 
which precedes an overwhelmmg storm, and soon 
it came, with terror and devastation in its course. 
The sagnal defeat and almost entire dispersion of 
the Torldsh army was first publicly announced in 
that city by hundreds of soldiers fleeing firom the 
battle-field, who bad been stripped of their appa- 
rel and all that they had by the Eoords, who had 

* Diarbekir is on the riyer Tigris, in latitude about 37^ north, 
and about 40^ east longitude. Mardin is about sixty miles south 
by west fiKMn Diaib^kir. 
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taken possession of the roads. From that time the 
reign of violence and anarchy cpmmenced, and 
robberies and murders were the order of the day. 
Scarcely a man dared leave the walls of the 
dty without a large party to accompany him. 
Each man robbed the man he met, and the arm of 
the strongest was the only law. The governor, it 
is true, ipade an attempt to preserve the peace, 
and had the heads of five Koords and about forty 
ears hung up in the bazars, to deter others from 
committing violence upon the persons and proper- 
ty of the citizens. But these same bazars, two 
days after, were the theatre of most open and da- 
ring robberies. The defeat of the army having 
been ascribed by the mass of the people to the 
European uniform and tactics or the JVez^, great 
opposition was raised against it, and against all Eu- 
ropeans as the reputed cause of ijt. This spirit, 
under the influence of Moslem bigotry, and a jeal- 
ousy lest, in the weak state of the country, Chris- 
tianity would rise upon the ruins of Islam, was 
carried to such an extent, that, we not only heard 
ourselves cursed in. the streets as infidel dogs, but, 
as it is said, there was a determination expressed 
to kill all the Europeans in the place. What this 
threat might have resulted in, had we remained in 
the city, it is impossible to say ; but I now learn 
that some Mussulmans came to our house after we 
left it with evil intentions concerning us. 
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Having been joined by Mr. Homes, we pro- 
ceeded to M^rdin on the 10th oj^ July, accompa- 
nied by an escort of thirty horse, half of which 
were furnished l)y the governor and half were re- 
turning to MardkL We had two objects in pro- 
ceedii^ thus far during the disturbed state of the 
country : to avoid the hot and unhealthy climate 
of Diarb^kir, where the temperature was then at 
98^ in the shade, and daily increasing; and to ex- 
tend our inquiries among the Syrian ChristiaDB* 
We had been but a few days at M ardin, when our 
Kves were openly threatened, and the governor, 
who declared himself without authority, advised 
us to remain in our house for some days, and also 
offered us a guard for defence. We did not think 
it best to manifest any particular apprehensions^ 
and declined the guard, only keeping quiet in our 
]nta*cour8e with the people. After a while this 
spirit of hatred to us as Christians seemed to die 
away, and we appeared to have, the confidence 
and friendship of most or all of the chief men of 
the place, among -^hom were the governor, th^ 
mufti, and the c&di, "^om we visited on friendly 
terms. But at length a catastrophe arrived, in 
which we should in all probability have fallen the 
victims of a bigoted and infuriated populace, had 
not that kind hand, which had carried us safely 
tiirough so many dangers, interposed to save us. 

On the sixth of September, the Koords of Mar 
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din rose in insurrection, and in open day, in the 
court of the public palace, killed their late govern- 
or and several more of the chief men of the place, 
and then came "with their bloody weapons to the 
house where Mr. Homes and myself were residing, 
with the avowed intention of adding us to the num- 
ber of the slain ! callmg out to Iraow where we 
were. Most providentially, we had just left the 
dty, and, when we returned, we found the gates 
closed to prevent the rescue or escape of any of the 
intended victims. It seemed as though some guar- 
dian angel had led us out of th6 danger, and then 
shut us out Seeing a great commotion within, we 
retired to a convent of Syrian Christians a few miles 
distant, where we met with a kmd reception, and 
remained some days, until the commotion subsided. 
A few days before, these sanguinary men had 
murdered an influential native Christian in his bed 
and then openly declared (hat it was an act of re- 
ligious charity,for which God ifrould reward them, 
to put Christians to death ! 

Such is a very faint sketch of the diflSculties and 
dangers which beset my path after entering upon 
this enterprise. Moreover, after long and patient 
inquiry, we found that there are no Nestorians 
remaining on the western side of the Koordish 
mountains ; all those who formerly resided this side 
the mountains having become papists, or removed 
to other parts. In view of these considerations. 
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which left so little hope of doing good, while so 
much peril was involved, my associate resolved to 
leave this field, and return to his station at Con- 
stantinople. In this he was supported by the ad- 
vice of brethren both at Constantinople and Smyr- 
na ; and, in our peculiar circumstances,-! could not 
withhold my approbation ; but, with a full view 
of the trials which might lie before me in my soli- 
tary journey onward> I yielded a cordial and cheer- 
ful acquiescence. 

I was forty days in Diarb^kir, and Mr. Homes 
and myself ^nt two months in Mardin. They 
were days of mingled solicitude and pleasure, and 
not to be forgotten while memory remains. I had 
but just arisen from a dck-bed, on which the tide 
of life seemed for a time fast ebbing to its close, 
when the catastrophe I have described took place. 
The events of that day, and the Divine interposi- 
tion by which we were preserved, tended not a 
little to strengthen my faith, and arm me for what- 
ever perils might still beset my path. 
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CHAPTER HL 

Deputora from Mardin.— Plain of Mesopotamia.— MteaL—^ 

of Nineveh.— Yezidees, or Worshippers of the Devil. 

WrraiN the dilapidated walls of an ancient 
Christian church, which stands alone in a mottnt- 
ain rame on the verge of the great plain of Meso- 
potamia, and is overlooked by tHe impregnable for- 
tress of Mardin, I exchanged the parting embrace 
with my " brother and companion in tribulation/* 
the Rev. Mr. Homes, wKh whom I had spent more 
than two months of anxioos repose, and sKared 
the most imminent peril of life. On account of 
the general anarchy which reigned around us, ^e 
had travelled together scarcely two days j but I 
had learned, wh«i prostrated on a bed of ack- 
ness, and surromided by men of violence and 
Uood, how to prize the company of a Christian 
friend ; and it was not without a mutual struggle 
that we yielded to the convictions of duty, and 
tore away from each other's society to pursue, in 
opposite directions, the long and arduous journeys 
that lay before us. But, while the voice of Provi- 
dence called him to return to his station in the 
metropolis of Turkey, to me it seemed to cry, Qn- 
Mrard. 

Xbe bope of obtaining access to the mountain 
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Iribess^f 'Nestotians ftom tiiis quarter was among 
^ Srst motiy^a to. the undertaking in which I had 
embar ked| and I resolved to spare no effort to ef- 
fect this io]lt)9rtant :objecit ; for^ while no one dared 
tx^adyise the tmdertaking, kst I shoidd fall -a yic- 
titn to the sanguinary character of the surrounding 
Koodds, every friend of the miadon was most de^ 
SMOus to see it Boebmplisbed. 

it was also important that more ilmild be 
known of the cil^ of MosuL and the adjacent coun* 
try; and 1 reserved to proceed thither^ with the 
hope that I diould obtain cpore'Hght on the ques* 
Hon of entering the mountains from that point, in- 
tending, if I &ially iaikd in my eflbrts to reach 
the field to which my anidous attention had been 
so long directed, to turn my steps by a more south- 
ern route towi^rds my former abode on the plains 
of Persia. 

To secure our ^cts and make other prelimi- 
nary arrangements for my journey, I returned to the 
gates, of Mardin, whence Mr. H. and myself had 
been led out, as if by Mercy^s angel, to escape 
sharing in the tragic scene enacted in the court of 
the public palace a week before. The bustle of 
the streets was dying away as evening drew on, 
and so changed was my aspect, in the Oriental 
robes and turban I had assumed, that I passed on 
without recognition, and remained in quiet tran- 
quillity two days within t|^e walls of the town so 
D 
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recentlythe scene of anarchy and mknruk: iBut 
the storm had spent itself in its own Yiokoce; and) 
while I was there, the suironnding mountains re- 
verberated the roar of artillery, which* announced 
fiom the walls cf the lofty castle,*that the town 
had been placed under the vigorous government 
of Mohammed Pash& of Mosul. Tliis extension 
of his rule added not a little to the safety of my 
route oiK^ the vast plain of Mesopotamia ; and, 
after a journey of nearly two hundred miles^ I 
found myself securely lodged vrithin the walls of 
Mosul, on the morning of the 20ih of September, 
1839. 

As my journal xsp to the time d my departure 
from that city was left thare, with most of my ef- 
fects, for safe keeping, I eannot now lead the read- 
er through the exciting scenes and romantic inci- 
dents which beset my path through this home of 
the andent patriarchs. The spirit-stirring sketch- 
es of Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel, portrayed in 
such lovely simplicity by the inspired hisforian, 
were held up in living characters in the person of 
the young shepherdess watering her father's flocks 
at the wells of Mesopotamia, or carrying her re- 
plenished pitcher at the close of day, and in the 
black tents of the wandering Arab, so proverbial- 
ly changeless in his habits. I seemed to be car- 
ried back four thousand years on the wings of 
time, to bold converse with the father of the faith- 
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fidy wlttle leading the same pastofal life* on this 
extended plain. 

On this part of my route J "was favoured vnUb 
the agreeable society and kind attentions of Cap- 
tain ConoUy, an intelligent Englisli officer, who 
had, through many dangers, reached Mardin, on 
his way to India with despatches. I felt the ex- 
hilarati(»i of returning' strength after my late se- 
Tcre illness; and our journey was enliyened with 
the sight of jfleet herds of antelopes, which scoured 
ike boundless desert, and a dight altercation with 
a band of Koordish banditti, who lay in ambush 
to intercut and rob us. But we gadned possesdon 
of an eminence that commanded their posidon, 
and, with a small party of Arab horsemen with 
long qpears, who had hem 6ent for our protection 
by the chief whose encampment we had recently 
1^, we presented such a formidable aq>ect that 
the robbers lowered their guns and suffered us to 
pass<]uietly oa our way. 

At Mosul I fbund the country in a more quiet 
state, under the rule of their^vigorous pasha. My 
of)serTat]ons upon this place were soon completed, 
and my preparations made to proceed on my 
route. The Nestorians who once inhabited this 
district have all embrliced the Romish faith and 
become ChatdeanSy as the papal Nestorians are 
usually called. They mostly inhabit the village 
on the east of the Tigris; and Elkosh, with its con- 
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Tcnft of Rabfaw Honnnz, is the dncC aeat of their 
bflnence. Tkdr patriarch reflides at Bagdad, 
where there are but few of tiieir pec^de. He was 
educated at the Piopagandi in Rome, and is a 
zealous supporter of hb htdiness the pope. He 
receiTes his appointment directly fiom Romey and 
18 in no way connected widi the Nestorian ChardL 
That church has but the aingk patriarchy Mar 
Slumon, who resides in the mountains near Jula« 
medc, and who will be hereafter described. Hie 
Imeal descendants €£ the patriarch Elias of £i. 
hiish are all connected with the Charch o£ Rcnne^ 

and the last pretender to that sect is now a bUbop 
of the papal Chaldean Church. In the year 1834 
he went to Ooroomiah, and told the Nestorians of 
that district that he had returned to the ancie&t 
feith of his fiitherSy and that he would bring over 
all the Chaldeans to die same fiddi if the Nesto- 
riaus would acknowledge him as thar spiritaal 
head. But it afterward proved that his professions 
were quite ftdthless; and he has sonoe been active- 
ly engaged in efforts to pcoadyte the Nestorians to 
the papal rdigion. 

There are about five hundred families of the 
Jaeobtte, and as many of the papal Syrians in Mo- 
gal and its vicmity ; but the Jacobite Syrians bave 
their chief seat in Mesopotamia, and in thar doc* 
nines and practice they are more allied to die Ar- 
menians than to the Nestorians. 
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On the mfmuDg of the 7th of October I bade 
adieu to Mosul, with its Haxty thousand inmates^ 
on my way towards the unexplored mounl^ins of 
central Koordiatan, accompanied by two Nestoii- 
ans.of Persia, a Koordish mulete^, and a Turkish 
cavass (police officar) from the pasha. 

My passport was demanded and examined at 
the gate of the city, a formality of recent date 
in Turkey, and quite uiiknown in Persia. We 
came at once upon the Tigris, from which Ij^-city 
is supplied with water, conveyed in leathern sacksi 
upon horses and mules, and in pitchers upontbe 
shoulders of the poor. The bridge of boats was 
thronged with a motley crowd of Koords, Arabs, 
Turks, ChrisUans, and Jews, clad in their various 
and grotesque costumes; and, in their confused 
jargon of dissonant voices, bearing unequivocal 
testimony to the curse of Babel. Their camels, 
mules, horses, bullocks, and donk^ were laden 
with the various produce of the country, with 
which the markets are crowded at an early hour in 
the mpming, especially at this season of the year, 
when grain, fruits^ melons, and vegetables are 
cheap « and abundant. Some of the loads had 
fallen upon the bridge, increasing the confusion, 
which already threatened to precipitate man and 
beast into the deep a^jd rapid current of the Ti- 
gris, which was then about 150 yards lyide at that 
place, though much broader at high waten The 
D2 
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Ori^tab are agreed that tibia and the Eupkrales 
are two of the rivers wliieh watered the paraAK 
of Eden ; and the origbal name Hiddekd, or Deg- 
leb) is preserved by the Christians and Jews; but 
the other two rivets they are unable to identify, 
and their notions of the situation of that primitive 
eradle of our race are altogether eonfased cr vis- 
ionary. But, while the blissful boweis of Eden 
are no mc^e, the fruit of the fidl eveqrwhere 
abounds, and fills these ledr portions of the earA 
with tears and blood. 

The passage of the Tigris transferred me from 
Mesopotamia into Assyria, and I stood upon the 
ruins of Nineveh, ^ that great dty,'' where 4ie 
prophet Jonah proclaimed the dread message of 
Jehovah to so many rqienting thousands, whose 
deep humiliation averted for a time the impendn^ 
ruin. But when her proud monarehs had scourged 
idolatrous Israel, and canried the ten tribes into 
captivity, and raised Aeir hands against Judah 
and the holy city^ the inspired strains of the elo- 
quent Nahum, clothed in terrible sublimity as they 
were, met their foil accomplishment in the utter 
desolation of one of the largest cities on which the 
sun ever shcme. ^ Nineveh is laid waste I who > 
will bemoan her? She is empty, and void, and 
waste; her nobles dwell in the dust ; her pec^le 
are scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathefeth them.^' 
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Where her gorgeous palaces onde resounded to 
the strains of musac and the shouts of reirehy, a 
few black tents of the waad«ring Arab and Tiir- 
koman are now scattered among the shapeless 
mounds of earth and rubbish-^-the ruins of the city 
— ^as if in mockery of her departed glory; while 
th^ tenants were engaged in the fitting employe* 
ment of weaving ^sackcloth of hair/' as if for the. 
moumiog attire of the world's great empbilttm^ 
wba^ ^^m»chants" were ^'multiplied above the 
stars of heaven." The largest mound, from which 
very ancient rehcs and inscriptioiis are dug, isBcnr 
crowned with the Moslem village of Nel^ Yunaii, 
axi'She prophet Jonah, where his remains are said 
to be interred, and over which has been reared, as 
his mausoleum, a temple of Isl&m. 

Soon after leaving the ruins of ]^Gneveh we came 
in Aght of two villages of the Yezidees, the repu- 
ted worshippers of the deviL Large and luicuriant 
olive-groves, with their rich green foliage and 
fruit just ripening in the autumnal sun, imparted 
such a cheerful aq)ect to the scene as soon dis- 
pelled whatever of pensive melancholy had gath^ 
ered around me while treading upon the dust of 
departed greatness. Several white sepulchres of 
Yezidee sheikhs attracted attention as I approach- 
ed the villages. Th^ were in Jih^ form <tf fluted 
oones or pyramids, standing upon qua^angular 
bases, and nsing to the haght of some twehty feet 
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or moie. We became the guests of one of the 
chief Yeadees of Baaahdca, whose dwelling;, like 
others in the place, was a rude stone stxuctorey 
with a flat terrace loof. Coaise felt carpets irere 
spread for our seats in the open court, and a formal 
welcome was given us, but it was evidently not a 
very cordial one. My Turkish eavass understood 
the reason, and at <mce removed it Our host had 
^ustak«l me for a Mohammedan, towards wlion 
the Ye^dees cherish as^ed aversion. As^soon 
as I was introduced to him as a Christian, and he 
bad satisfied himself that this was my true charac- 
ter, lus whole deportment was changed. He at 
once gave .me a new and cordial welcome, and 
set about supplying our wants with new alacrity. 
He seemed to feel that he had exchanged a Mos- 
lem foe for a Christian friend, and I became quite 
satisfied of the truth of what I had often heard, 
that the Yeadees are friendly towards the profess- 
ors of Christianity. 

They are said to cherish a high regard for the 
Christian religion, of whidi clearly they have some 
corrupt remains. They practise the rite of bap- 
tism, make the sign of the cross, so emblematical 
of Chnstianity in the East, put off their shoes and 
kiss the threshold when they enter a Christian 
church ; and it is said that they often speak of wine 
as the Wood of fchrist, hold the cup with both 
hands,^fier the sacramental manner of the East, 
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when drinkiiig it, and, if a drop rhfce to &11 on 
Ae ground, they gather it up with religious care* 

They believe in one supreme God, and, in some 
sense at least, in Christ as a saviour. They have 
also a ronnant of Sabianism,tMr the religion of the 
ancient fire-worshippers. They bow in adoration 
before the risdng sun, and kiss his first rays when 
they strike on a wall or other object near them ; 
and they will not blow out a candle with their 
breath or s^t in the fire, lest they should JieSk 
that sacred element. 

Circumcision and the passover, or a incrifidal 
festival allied to the passover in time and circum* 
stance, seem alsK> to identify them witli the Jews; 
and, altogether, they certainly present a most on* 
gular chapter in the history of man. 

Their system of faith has points of strong resem- 
blance to the ancient Manichean heresy; and it 
18 probable diat they are a remnant of that heret* 
kal sect This idea derives support from the fieict, 
that they seem to have originated in the r^ion 
where Manes first laboiu'ed and propagated his 
tenete with the greatest success ; and from the co- 
incidence of the nam% of their reputed founder or 
most revered teacher, Adde, with an active dis- 
ciple of Manes of the same name and place c^ 
abode. If Adde of the Yezidees and of the Mani- 
cheans was one and the same, the circumstance at 
once reconciles their remains of Christian form? 
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and sentimeBti, widi the testunoiiy of tbe Stjnian 
and Nestorian Christians around them, to tfaeir 
Christian origin, and throws important light upcm 
the early histoiy of this remarkable peapie. Their 
Christian attaduneats, if not their origin, should 
at least plead strongly to enlist the qrmpathies of 
Christians in dieir behalf, while it holds out cheer- 
ing encouragement for us to hibour for their good. 

That they are really the wordiippers of the 
devil can only be true, if at all, in a modified 
sense, though it is true that they pay him so 
much deference as to refuse to speak of him dis- 
respectfully (perhaps for fear of his vengeance) ; 
and, instead of pronouncing his name, they call 
him the ^Mord of the evening," or ^^ prince of 
darkness ;" also, Sheikh Maazen, or Exalted Chi^ 
Some of them say that Satan was a fallen angel 
with whom Qod was angry ; but he will at some 
future day be restored to favour, and there is no 
reason why they should treat him with disre- 
wpect It may be found that their notions of the 
evil being are derived from the Ahriman of the 
ancient ma^, and the secondary or evil deity of 
the Manicheans, which was ^dently ingrafted on 
the Oriental philosophy. Some of the ancient 
Nestorian writers speak of them as of Hebrew de- 
scent : a question which I shall examine more at 
length in another place in this volume* 

The Christians of Mesopotamia report that the 
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Yezidees make votive offerings to the devilybjr 
tlirowii]|g money and jewels into a certaoft deep pit 
in the mountains of Sinjap,; whert a large portion 
of them reside ; and it is said that when that dis- 
trict, which has long been independent, was subju* 
gated byrthe Turks, the pasha compelled the Yezi- 
dee priest to disclose the place, and then plunder- 
ed it of a large treasure, the offerings of centuries. 
The Yezidees here call themselves Daseni, {Ht)ba- 
bly from the ancient name of the district, Dasen, 
which was a Christian bishopric in early times. 
Their chief place of concourse, the religious tem- 
ple of the Yezidees, is said to have once be^i a 
Christian church of ecmv^nt The late Mr*. Rich 
speaks of the Yezidees as " lively, brave, hospita- 
ble, and good-humoured ;'^ and adds that, " under 
the British government, much might be made of 
them.'^ Can nothing be made of them under the 
gospel 1 and will not the eff<^ be made ? Mosul 
is a central position from which to approach them, 
and they may well form an important object of at- < 
tention for a mission in that city. TheNestorians 
dsum them as a branch of their Church ; and there 
are other reasons why (hey might well be inclu- 
ded in our labours for the improvement of that 
people. Many of the Nestorians speak the Koord- 
ish language, which is spoken by thfl Yezidees, 
and they would prove most important and valua- 
ble coadjutors in our labours for ilbeir conversion, 
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wliiky mt the same time, an oppoitiiiiity wooU 
aft once t« afforded for die development of the 
mianonary aeal •nrhich once so greatly animrted 
the Nestorian Church, and "which we aim and ex- 
pect, by the blessbg of Ood, speedily to revive. 

The precise number of the Yesddees it is diffi- 
cult to estimate, so Httle is known of them ; but it 
18 probable that we must reckon them by tens of 
thousands, instead of the larger computatioas wbidi 
have been made by some travellerB who hare re- 
ceived thdr information merely from report StiB 
they are sufficiently numerous to form an impor- 
tant object of attention tathe Christian Church; 
and I trust, as we learn more about them, fifympa- 
thy, prayer, and effort will be enlisted in their be- 
hsdf. It will be a scene of no ordinary interest 
when the 'voice of prayer and praise to Grod shall 
ascend from hearts now devoted to the service of 
tile prince of darkness, ^ the worshippers of the 
devil !" May that day be hastened on. 

Continuing in a northeast course, in two hours 
we came in sight of the ancient convent of Mar 
Matta (St. Matthew), which is said to have stood 
about fifteen hundred years. It occupies a bold 
poation on the steep, rocky acclivity of a mount- 
ain, whkh I ascended on a mule, after receiving a 
charge to hoUd fast to his mane to keep from fall- 
ing backward in the steep, zigzag ascent. It has 
been deserted in consequence of the ravages of the 
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Ravendoos Eoords, Irho overrun fhSs region ^ 
or seven years ago, cotttimtiing sad havoc p^firtid^ 
illarly among the poor Yezidees. * A cool lbttxitaii& 
in a cave, which is shgdcd by a pretty arbour and 
tke overhanging rock, invited to repose, but I had 
not time long to admire its beauties ; a*id, aft» 
surveying the extended and chaxaiittg proi^ct, I 
Hosfetied to the Kttle village of MeirBk, where ttif 
companions Were wiaitmg for tat to parfafce of the 
f'laitt colktfott of ihelbiii?, etc., which the poor 
Yezidees of tfie {)l!ace had prep^i'erf. 

We then hastened on through an opening in the 
hills, and just at dusk reached another village of 
the Yezidees, called Mohammed-Ravshan, where 
we stopped for the night. Our ride was enliven- 
ed by the ^ght of small herds of antelopes, which 
skipped fleetly over the hills, or gratified their cu- 
riosity by gazing at us at a safe distance firom our 
path. We also met a number of Koords, who 
gave me the friendly salutation (which a Turk ac- 
cords to the true believers alone) of " Peace be 
with you." 

Two monuments of the description of those I 
have mentioned, but of a much larger size, were 
very conspicuous objects near the village^ ; but fa- 
tigue and the lateness of the hour prevented me 
from making a particular examination of them. 
The accommodations which the village afforded 
were of the poorest kind; and, to avoid the ver- 
E 
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min of the houses, we spread our carpets in die 
open street, and, after a social diat and a mess of 
pottage, made of sour buttermilk and herbs boiled 
together, I lay down under the broad canopy of 
heaven, committing myself to the ever-watdifiil 
care of heaven's great Architect 

Tbere is little or no dew in these countries, and 
the natives usually sleep in the open air through 
the summer. The people of a whole village may 
often be seen making thar toilet upon the tops of 
Hieir flat-roof houses at dawn of day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BatUe-gTOond of Alexander.— Akn and itt Sceneiy.— Eeoeptioii 
by a Kooidiah Chief.— Joarney to Am|<^iA^ 

October 8, 1839. — ^Mt slumbeis were disturbed 
by slight showens of rain which fell in the night 
This proved a fortunate circumstance, as I was 
thus awakened just in time to hear the neighing of 
my horse and secure him, as he was moving' off 
under very suspicious circumstances, his halter 
having been loosened probably by robbers, who 
fled on the outcry and pursuit which was made. 

At dawn of day we mounted, and soon entered 
upon an extensive and very level plain, watered by 
the Gomela and Hazir, or Chaser rivers, which 
we soon after forded a few miles above their juno 
tion. Geographers are agreed tfiat the latter is 
the Bumadus, upon whieh the fiunous and deci- 
sive battle was fought between the legions <^ 
Parius and Alexander ; and the extent and situa- 
tion of this plain, with its relative distance from 
Arbela,^ whither the Macedonian army pursued 
the vanquished monarch of Persia, and which 
gave name to the battle, seem to denote this as the 
probable theatre of that memorable scene of blood 

* Six hundred stadia, according io Arrian. 
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and camage. Sudi was the opinion of my fiiend. 
Colonel Sheil, who sidrted its northern bounds in 
his late tour in Koordistan ;* and the opinion re- 
cdves support from the use, by the ancient Syrian 
writers, of the ngnificant name Beth Garms or 
Beit Germe, ''the Place of Bones/' for a district 
which must have been situated nearly in tins po- 
rtion ; doubtless from the bleachbg skeletcMis of 
&e three hundred thousand slaughtered Pernans 
who were left on the field. What a fittii^ monu- 
meat to &e memory of the world's great conqueror^ 

« Place of Bones P't 

Beth Oarmae aj^ars to have once contained a 
large population of Nestorian Christians, as it is 
m«itioned by Amrus and Elias of Damascus, in 
connexion wi& Adiabene and other ccntiguous 
places, as one of seven metropolitan bishc^rics 
whose prelates elected and ordamed the patriarch.! 
The Nestorians are now reduced to a few scatter- 
ed villages on the northern border of the district, 
and this fertile plain is still desolated by ihe rava- 
ges ot war. Witlun the last six years the Koords 
of Ravendoos and of Am&didi have successively 
swept over it, and the present year the finisKmg 
stroke in its desolation has been given by the 

* PnbliBiiMl in ths Journal of the Royal Geographical Socim 
for 1888. 
t Aasem Bibliothek Orient, vol. it, p. 177. 
I Bib. Orient, voL ii., p. 458-0. 
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Turkish army under the pashas of Mosul and 
Bagdad. 

The ill-fated inhabitants sought shelter in the 
adjacent mountains during each successive storm ; 
and, when I passed, a miserable remnant of ihem 
had just returned to repair their dilapidated dwell- 
ings, and prepare for approaching winter. In an- 
swer to our inquiries for food, some of them said 
they had not bread to eat themselyes, and b^g^ 
us to supply iheir necessities. In other villages, 
a scanty remnant of their harvest had been gath- 
ered in ; and the straw, which is cut up fine by 
threshing instruments having great iron teeth, was 
piled in heaps, and covered over with earth, like 
the small conical coalpits in America, to preserve 
it from the storms. Near the border of the plain, 
some of the largest cotton I have seen in the East 
was Still standing, testifying to the exuberant fer- 
tility of the soil ; but it is sown so densely that it 
cannot attain the size of the cotton in our southern 
states. 

About three P.M. we approached the romantic 
little town of Akra, imbosomed in gardens and 
fruit orchards, which, for beauty, variety, and fer- 
tility, are unrivalled even in the East. For a mile 
before reaching the town, our path was imbow- 
ered in arbours of pomegranates, blending thdr 
golden and crimson hues, contrasted with the rich 
green olive and the more luscious but humble fig, 
£2 
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and wtenpemed with the peach, apricot, plua^ 
and cheny; while the uiq>retending blackbeny 
lined our ayenue, and held out its fruit for me to 
gather while seated upon my saddle. It was the 
first fruit of the kind I had seen since leaving the 
shorei; of my native lapd, and it was welaMned ai 
a friend of my early days, bringing with it tendw 
recollections of ^^ home, sweet home !" 

This delightful rur^ scenery is stnkiAgly oon* 
trasted with the bold and bare rocks of ihe main 
range of the fS^qordish pippntaiiis, that rise ab- 
ruptly from the foot of the town, which is ov«« 
looked by the i^ow niiped castle, perched upon 
oi^e of the nearest and most precipitous cli^, once 
their ^^ rock of defence." The castle had just been 
demolished by the Turks, who carried the rebel- 
lious chief a prisoiier to Bagdad, s^i placed an^ 
. other Koord of the same ancient family over the 
district of Amadieh. To visit this chief, and se- 
cure his protection while in his territory, was the 
occasion of my visit to Akra, which required about 
two days' ride farther than the direct route from 
Mosul to Amadieh by the way of Elkosh or De- 
hook. But I h^d no reason to regret the exten- 
aon of my journey. 

The pasha welcomed me with all the politeness 
of the most polished Oriental, or, I should rather 
sayji Persian, for he had nothing of the stiff hau- 
teur of the Turk. He rose from }m cj^rpet as 1 
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^ered the tent, and gave me a seat by his ride. 
But sciurcely had the first compliments been ex- 
changed, when he held out his hand for me to fed 
bis pulse, saying that he had long been ill, and he 
regm-ded my visit as a special favour from Ood ; 
nt the same time tendering me a pressing invita* 
tion to remain with him some days. As he spoke 
Turkish and Persian fluently, as well as his na- 
tive Koordish, I found no difiiculty for the want of 
a medium of communication ; and we conversed 
freely upon a variety of topics. But, when at 
length he spoke of the fallen fortunes of his fam* 
ily, which claims descent from the Abbasside ca* 
liphs of Bagdad, and till recently, as he affirmed, 
had held independent sway over no less than 
twelve hundred villages in these mountains, I 
could not but regard the topic as one of great 
delicacy, especially as what we should say might 
be carried by the birds of the air to th^ now domi- 
nant authorities, where nothing but evil could be 
the result. I therefore evaded a direct reply, and 
changed the conversation by deserved encomiums 
upon the charms of the scenery by which we were 
surrounded ; for this chief was spending the early 
part of autumn in his tents, amid the enchanting 
gardens I have mentioned, while two beautiful 
rivulets murmured through the vales on either side. 
Just then, a fine little son of the chief, scarcely 
ei^t years of age, came in with a smiling faice, 
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bearing in his hand a large pomegranate, which 
he had used as a mark, and perforated by a ball 
from his rifle. A suitable present was immediate- 
ly ordered for the young marksman by the chief, 
who appeared mudi delighted with this proof of 
his son's proficiency in the most essential element 
of a Koord's education. 

To handle skilfully the instruments of death, 
and bound fearlessly over the roughest ground on 
their fiery steeds, are the highest accomplishments 
with these bold mountaineers. S(»ne knowledge 
of letters is also acquired by the men of rank, 
and there are instances of females learning to read 
the Koran. Indeed, the Koords often manifest an 
inquisitiveness for general information that indi- 
cates a dtspoidtion for improvement truly encour- 
aging; and they may yet prove a most hopefiil 
class for missionary enterprise. By their Turkish 
neighbours, they are often called by an appellation 
which signifies '^ half Mohammedan,'' as if it was 
believed that they are less attached to their religion 
than the Turks. 

Before I took leave of the chief, he gave4o the 
cavass from Mosul a receipt for my safe delivery 
into his hands, with just the same formality as 
though I had be^n a bale of goods ; and he would 
be held equally accountable for my safety while in 
the bounds of his jurisdiction ; as he is immediately 
responsible to the pasha of Mosul. He then or-* 
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jdered a young Koord in attendance to be te^dj 
4d accQmjpany me on my departure. 

I remained two nights in Akra, and» by invita*- 
lioni spent the second evening with the local 
Turkish governor from Mosul, who had indulged 
ao fredy in brandy, to counteract the deleterious 
effects of the bad water, as he alleged, that he 
was fast verging upon delirium tremens. To cafaa 
his perturbed spirits,, he had called together about 
twenty of the chief citizens, while a skilful musi- 
cian had taken the place of David before Saul, to 
^yi^el the evil spirit by the soft, soothii^ strains of 
the harp. It was an instrument of seventy*twQ 
irtrings ((v wires), of which sixty-four w^e ref 
maining, and the music was altogether hannonioiift 
and agreeably 

Akra was onc^ the seat of one of the numerous 
jschools of the Nestorians ; but the only remains of 
ijm sect in the district are to be found scattered 
l^ough some twenty or more villages, some of 
which I afterward visited. Those in the tow^m 
have become Chaldeans (i. e., papists), and (hey 
and the Jacobite Syrians have each a church ex- 
cavated from the rocks of the mountain. They 
scarcely number thirty households in the town, 
and one of their priests told me that he was quite 
dq^ndant on his own exertions for subsdstence^ 
The whole population may amount to two tbpu* 
99nd sQuls. In the district the Chaldean^ ^t^ more 
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numerous than the Nestorians. Just orer the 
mountains, in Zebam, are a few Nestorian villa- 
ges, subject to the Koords. On the other side of 
tiie riyer Zab, which ts about ten or twelve miles 
to the east, there are some Chaldean and Nesto- 
rian Christians, subject to the bey of Ravendoos. 
But it is impossible to gain accurate statistical in- 
formation in such a country, without remaining 
some time with the people. - 

Od. 10. — ^Before entering the difficult mount- 
ains I was about to traverse, I sold my last horse ; 
and, mounted on a hardy mule which I had hired, 
I set off at sunrise, and for ten or twelve miles pur- 
sued a westerly course along the foot of the main 
range of mountains. I then entered a pass to the 
north, which brought me to the river Hazir, which 
I followed to near its source, a few miles west of 
the fortress of Amadieh, where I arrived on the 
third day from Akra. The road through Zebarri 
is more direct, but it is also more difficult, and the 
Koords were not in the most peaceable mood. 

On the first day from Akra I passed three or 
four Nestorian villages, the largest of which had 
a population of nearly one thousand souls ; also a 
village inhabited by Jews speaking the Nestorian 
language ; and at night we lodged in a Koordish 
hamlet, where the people had a blood-feud with 
another village through which we passed, and 
which lay in sight Three men had been killed 
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fiom one of ihem, and only two from the other, 
and now the former were trying to make up the 
balance by deliberately murdering their neigh- 
bours ; and thus the quarrel would finally be set- 
tled. Our road was rough and our fare coarse, but 
we had occasion for gratitude that we were kept 
in safety. 

Amadieh is pleasantly situated in an extensive 
opening or undulating plain between the mount- 
ains. The district is fertile in grain and fruit 
The wheat is good and abundant, and the grapes 
are among the finest I have seen. The raisins 
made from them are an article of export, and are 
celebrated as the best brought into Persia. The 
climate is deemed insalubrious, and successive 
Tvars have made sad havoc among the unfortunate 
population, who greatly need a good and stable 
government. • 

The town, or, more properly, the fortress of 
Amadieh, is situated on the level summit of a very 
precipitous mountain or mass of rock, which ri- 
ses, as I judged, nearly a thousand feet above 
the plain, and, being entirely insulated and distant 
firom the surrounding mountains, it is regarded as 
quite impregnable. I ascended by a circuitous 
and difficult footpath, and entered the town at 
two o'clock P.M., October 12th, after answering 
the challenge of the heavy-armed soldiers who 
kept the gate. The town is garrisoned by Turk- 
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kh soldiers, whose commanding officer is made 
immediately respondble to the pasha of MosuL 
The Koordish chief of the province of Amftdidi 
has no access to the fortress. This is tm impor- 
tant precautionary measure on the part of ^ 
Turks, who, by demolishing the castle at Akra, 
and placing a foreign garrison in this more ii&pof- 
tant fortress in the centre of the district, have 
completely put it out of the power of the Kooris 
to throw off the Turkish yoke, unless under some 
special turn of fortune. 

This will prove a great advantage to our pro* 
spective labours among the Mountain NestoriaM ; 
for, so long as there is a responsible control eltest* 
cised over the Koords by the Turkish government, 
the way to the independent Nestorian Christkms 
beyond is entirely open ; and hence I cannot but 
regard the changes tiiat have taken place here as 
peculiarly favourable to the prospect of exten^dBng 
our labours into that interesting field. 

The town I found almost depopulated by wars 
consequent on the invasion of the Ravendoos 
Koords ; and of 1000 houses, only two hundred 
and fifty are inhabited. Most of the remaining 
three fourths, and a part of the public markets, 
have been torn down or much dilapidated, and 
are now the noisome receptacles of filth and ordure; 
This general scene of desolation was not a litde 
heightened by the sallow visages of the few re^ 
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maining inmates, and of the soldiery, who irere 
suffering seyerely from intermittent fevers and oth- 
er bilious affections ; not, as they affirmed, entirely 
the effect of bad water, but rather, as appeared to 
me more probable, of the filthy and ruinous state 
of the town. I found the civil governor and the 
military commander both seriously ill, and to them 
my visit was most welcome. 

I spent a quiet Sabbath at Am&dieh, having 
given previous notice that I would attend to the 
sick on Monday morning. There are about one 
hundred families of Jews in the place, who can- 
not be distingui^ed by their appearance or lan- 
guage from the Nestorians ; and so complete was 
the deception, that my l^estorian attendants began 
to chide some of them for working on Sunday, 
supposing them to be of their own people ; until, 
after considerable conversation, we were informed 
that they were not Christians, but Jews. There 
are little more than a hundred Nestorians in the 
town, as most of this people live in the surround- 
ing villages. More than half of them have be- 
come papists (Chaldeans), and there are not now 
more than two or three thousand Nestorians in 
this district ; but they are more numerous in the 
adjoining district of Berwer, bordering on the riv- 
er Habor (Khaboor) on the north. 

This river rises near Julamerk, and flows with- 
m about ten hours' walk of this place, while the 
F 
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waters of the Zib are visible from the ramparts 
of the fortress about ten miles to the east This 
is yery different from what is represented even 
in our best maps^ and I found other geographical 
errors quite as great I also discovered that the 
greater Zab and Hakary rivers are one stream in- 
stead of two, as put down on our maps.* Such er- 
rors, though very remarkable, are not so surprising 
as they otherwise would be, when we consider 
that no foreigner had ever before explored the 
country, into which I was now entering. 

Monday was spent in attendance upon the dck, 
in general intercourse with the people, and prepa- 
rations for the continuance of my journey. I gave 
medicine to forty or fifty of the soldiers, and re- 
ceived the warmest thanks of the governor, who 

* The following notice of this discovery is from the pen of Colo- 
nel Shell, her Britannic majesty's charg6 d'affiiires at the court 
of Persia, to whom I am indebted for the kindest aid in the pros- 
ecution of my tour. 

" I have taken the liberty to send your letter to the secretary of 
the Geographical Society in England, which I trust will not be 
disagreeable to you. It appeared to me desirable that you should 
bring to the notice of that body that you had established two 
facts which they felt an anxiety to ascertain : I mean, the identity 
of the greater Z&b and Hakary rivers ; and whether the Bitlis- 
Soo at\d Khaboor were different rivers. M'Donald Kinneir as- 
serts that the Bitlis«Soo is the same as the Khaboor, while Rich 
states that the former fails into the Tigris not far from Sert, and 
that the latter rises north of AmAdieh. You have proved that Rich 
was in the right." 

This discovery has since been published in the Literary Maga 
zine in Londoii, and in other English periodicals. 
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made me his guest He said it was God who had 
sent me for their relief, when they had neither 
physician^ to prescribe nor medicine to alleyiate 
their sufferings. 

^^ The Nestorian priest lamented the low state to 
which their Church had been reduced, and said he 
feared that the people, in their gross ignorance, 
would fall a sacrifice to the wiles of the papists; 
who, he had been told, were about to make more 
vigorous efforts than ever to convert the whole of 
his people to Romanism. He told a sad tale of 
their past efforts and succes^, stating that his own 
father was bastinadoed to compel him to become 
a Ropian Catholic ! 

The papists in Mesopotamia have assured me 
that no effort will be spared to convert the whole 
of the Nestorian Church to their faith ; and this 
report is confirmed by letters since received from 
Bagdad, one of which says that three bishops 
and priests, educated at the Propaganda, were 
** about going to Mosul to hold a convention to 
devise measures to bring over all the Nestorians 
to the Romish faith!" There must be a final 
struggle with " the man of sin," and it must be 
boldly and promptly met. With God and truth 
on our side, we have nothing to fear, if the Church 
will come up to her duty. The Nestorians have 
nobly stood their ground, and they are still upon 
the watch-tower. As I approached their mount- 
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ain fastnesses, their first inquiry was to kno^ 
wfaeilier I was a '' Cddeek /' declaring that they 
Would not permit these ^ wolves in ship's cloth 
ing^' to enter their oountry. Hitherto fbey hare 
prerented the enussaries of Rome from entering 
thar mountuns. But the latter are looking with 
eagerness to this interesting field ; and, while they 
are extending their laboius in the East, no eflfort 
will be spared to spread their influence among the 
mountain tribes. Will Protestant Christians, to 
whom the Nestorians are stretching out their hands 
for help, suffer the golden harrest to fall into the 
gamer of the pope ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Anrival at DAree.— Intercoone with the Nestorian Bishopb-^yiew 
from the Moantaina.— Arriva] among the Independent Tiibea.— 
( Remariiable Incident— Kind Reception. * 

Oct* 15. — I PEOCEEDED at an early hour to- 
wards the borders of the independent Nestorian 
country. Their nearest villages are about twelve 
hours distant ; but some of their men cultivate a 
portion of the border district of Duree, where one 
of their bi^ops reddes, about six or seven hours 
from Amadieh. I engaged mules to this place, 
but they could not be brought to the town, lest the 
government officers should seize them for their 
own use, without making any remuneration for their 
services. I therefofe descended from the fortress 
on foot. The priest loudly sent his brother to inr 
troduce me to the bishop at Duree, and I found his 
presence important 

My Koordish cavass from the chief at Akra was 
still with me ; but he was very reluctant to pro- 
ceed, lest he should fall into the hands of some of 
the independent Nestorians, who are represented 
as a most formidable race of people. The most 
extravagant stories are told of them, and it is said 
that, when any of them come to Am&dieh to trade, 
F2 
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they are not allowed to remain in the town over 
•night| lest they should obtain possession of the for- 
tress. They are regarded as almo^ invincible, and 
are represented as having the power of vanquish- 
ing their enemies by some magical spell in their 
looks. On one occasion they came and drove away 
the flocks of the Koords from under the very walls 
of Amadieh, in return for some aggression upon 
themselves. And when the Ravendoos Koords, 
after sabdoing all tbe surrounding region, threat- 
ened their country, the Nestorians are said to have 
seized six or seven of the Koords, cut off their 
heads, and hung them up over a narrow bridge 
which led to their district, as a warning to the 
Koords who might attempt to invade them. That 
such stories are told and believed by their Moslem 
neighbours is sufficient evidence of the terror in- 
spired by their name. 

^ To the borders of their country," said the vig- 
orous pasha of Mdsul, *^ I will be responable for 
your safety ; you may put gold upon your head, 
and you will have nothing to fear ; but I warn 
you that I can protect you no ifarther. Those 
mountain infidels (Christians) acknowledge nei- 
ther pashas nor kings, but firom time immemorial 
every man has been his own king !" To the bor- 
ders of their country I therefore required the at- 
tendance of the cavass as a protection against the 
Koords, and we set out through a bold rocky de- 
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file over the wild mountains on our north and 
northeast 

As we approached the village of, Dilree, after 
a toilsome ride of seven hours over the rough 
mountain passes, we were haBeft by several of the 
Mountain Nestorians from the independent dis- 
trict of Tiy&ry, who demanded who we were, 
what we wanted, whither going, &c.; and the 
demand was repeated by each successive party 
we passed, till finally the cry seemed to issue firom 
the very rocks over our head, "Who are you? 
whence do you come 1 what do you want V^ A 
cry so often repeated in the deep Syriac gutturals 
of their stentorian voices, was not a little startling : 
and then their bold bearing, and a certain fierce- 
ness of expression, and spirited action and intona- 
tion of voice, with the scrutinizing inquiry wheth- 
er we were Catholics or bad men whom they 
might rob (as one inquired of our Nestorian guide) 
bereft my poor cavass of the little courage that 
had sustained him thus far; and he manifested so 
much real alarm that I yielded to his earnest re- 
quest, and dismissed him as soon as we reached 
the house of the bishop, who assured me that his 
presence was no longer desirable. 

The people soon satisfied themselves of my 
character and friendly intentions, and, finding that 
I spoke their language, seemed to regard me as 
one of their own people, and gathered around me 
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in the most friendly manner^ but without that fa- 
miliar sycophancy so common among the Christian 
suliyects of Persian and Turkish dominion. The 
next day they came firom all directions for medical 
aid. One man became quite alarmed at being 
made so sick by an emetic ; but, when it was over, 
such was his relief that he wanted some more of 
the same medicine ; and others, instead of asking 
me to prescribe for them, often asked for *' dermm 
JPmortha" or medicine for bile. 

The bishop, who is a most patriarchal person- 
age, with a long white beard, was very cordial, 
and took me into his yenerable church, a very an- 
cient structure, made by enlarging a natural cave 
by means of heavy stone walls in front of the pre- 
cipitous rock. It stood far up on the side of the 
mountain, and within, it was dark as midnight 

The attentive old bishop took my hand and gui- 
ded it to a plain stone cross which lay upon the 
altar, supposing I would manifest my veneration 
or devotional feelings after their own custom by 
pressing it to my lips. I must confess that there 
is something affecting in this simple outward 
expresfflon as practised by the Nestorians, who 
mingle with it none of the image worship, or the 
other corrupt observances of the Roman Catholic 
Church. May it not be that the abuse of such 
symbols by the votaries of the Roman see has car- 
ried us Protestants to the other extreme, when we 
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Utterly condemn tbe simple memento of die cross ? 
The old bishop sleeps in his solitary church, so as 
to be in readiness to attend his devotions b^ffit«4l 
daylight in the morning ; and he was much grat- 
ified by the present of a box of loco foco's which 
I gave him to ignite his lamp. A number of bee- 
hiyes, the property of the Church, were kept here, 
and the honey from them was regarded as peculiar- 
ly valuable. It was certainly very fine. Red squir- 
rels were skipping among the black walnut-trees ; 
the first of the squirrel tribe I had seen in the East. 

Iron mbes, under the control of the Koordish 
chief, are wrought by the Nestorians near this 
place, and lead mines are numerous in the Nesto- ^ 
rian country beyond. 

Duree is nommally subject to the Tm-ldsh gov- 
ernment, and immediately responsible to the Koord- 
ish chief of Berwer, a sub-chief of Amadieh. 

A high range of mountains still separated me 
from the proper country of the independent Nes- 
torians. At Mosul I was strongly advised not to 
venture into their country until I should send, and 
obtain an escort from the patriarch ; but, after ma- 
ture consideration and free consultation vrith the 
bishop, I resolved to proceed at once ; for by this 
course I might gain the good-will of the Nesto- 
rians from the confidence I evinced in them, and 
also save eight or ten days' delays a consideration 
of some importance on the eve of winter among 
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diese lofty mountains. The bishop Tolunteered to 
send an intelligent young Nestorian with me, and 

^ twb others went to bring back the mules Srom 
Lez&n, which is the first Tillage of the independ- 
ent tribe of Tiyary, the nearest and by far the 
most powerfiil of the mountain tribes. 

To enable me to secure a footmg where, as I 
was toldy I could neither ride on my mule nor 
walk with shoes, so precipitous was the mount- 
am, I exchanged my wide Turkish boots for the 
Inshop's sandals. These were wrought with hair 
cord in such a manner as to defend the sole of 
the foot, and enable the wearer to secure a foot- 

"^ hold where he might, without such protection, 
be hurled down the almost perpendicular mount- 
ain ddes. 

Thus equipped in native style, I set off on the 
18th, at an early hour in the morning ; and, after 
a toilsome ascent of an hour and a half, I found 
myself at the sununit of the mountain, where a 
scene indescribably grand was spread out before 
me. The country of the independent Nestorians 
opened before my enraptured vision like a vast 
amphitheatre of vrild, precipitous mountains, bro- 
ken with deep, dark-looking defiles and narrow 
glens, into few of which the eye could penetrate 
so far as to gain a (fistinct view of the cheerfiil, 
smiling villages which have long been the secure 
abodes of the main body of the Nestorian Church. 
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Here was the home of a hundred thoiisand Chruh 
tians, around whom the arm of Omnipotence had 
reared the adamantine ramparts whose loffy, snow- 
capped summits seemed to blend with the skies in 
the distant horizon. ' Here, in their munition of 
rocks, has Gk)d preserved, as if for some great 
end in the economy of his grace, a chosen rem- / 
nant of his ancient Church, secure from the beast 
and the false prophet, safe from the flames of per- 
secution and the clangour of war. As I gazed 
and wondered, I seemed as if standing on Pi^ah's 
top, and I could with a full heart exclaim, 

" On the mountain's top appearing, 
Lo the sacred herald stands ; 
Welcome news to Zion bearing, 
Zion long in hostile lands ! 

Mourning captive ! 
God himself shall loose thy bands." 

I retired to a sequestered pinnacle of rock, 
where I could feast my vision with the sublime 
spectacle, and pour out my heartfelt gratitude that 
I had been brought at length, through many per- 
ils, to behold a country from which emanated the 
brightest beams of hope for the long-benighted 
empire of Mohammedan delusion, by whose mill- 
ions of votaries I was surrounded on every side. 
My thoughts went back to the days when their 
missionaries were spread abroad throughout the 
East, and for more than a thousand years contin- \ 
lied to plant and sustain the standard of the pross 
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tiurough the remote and barbarous countries of 
Central Aaa, Tartary, Mongolia, and China; to 
the time i^rhen, as tradition and history alike testi- 
fy, the gospel standard was reared in these mount- 
ains by apostles' hands ; for it was not from Ne&- 
* tonus, but from Thomas, Bartholemew, Thaddeus, 
and others that tlus people first received the knovl- 
ledge of a Saviour, as will be seen in the sequel 

I looked at them in their present state, sunk 
down into the ignorance of semi-barbarism, and 
the light of vital piety almost extinguished upon 
their altars, and my heart bled for their condition. 
But hope pointed her radiant wand to brighter 
scenes, when all these glens, and rocks, and vales 
shall echo and re-echo to the glad praises of our 
God ; and, like a morning star, these Nestorians 
shall arise to usher in a glorious and resplendent 
day. But, ere that bright period shall arrive, there 
is a mighty work to be done — a conffict with the 
powers of darkness before the shout of victory. 
Let us arm this brave band for the contest. 

Onward to the work ! and onward I sped my 
course down the steep declivity of the mountain, 
now cautiously climbing over the rocks which ob- 
structed our course, now resting my weary limbs 
under the inviting shade of a wild pear-tree, and 
anon, mounted on my hardy mule, winding along 
our narrow zigzag pathway over the mountain 
spurs, and down, far down to the banks of fiie 
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lolliDgyOouijr/dasBiQg SSab, Here lay one bfi>ibe 
]aig«^' popift»us villages of ib/b indc^endclnt Nok 
torians/'wUeh e&tendedi amid fertile gardiens fiir 
more than a mile in lengths < . 

What reception shall I meet from these wOd 
aons of tbe mountaitt, who bare never seen ittie 
face of a. foreigner before 1 How > iriSL they re*> 
g»ard the hi^lphsB^ strangev'thronlrn'so entirely upon 
their mercy? €ne breatth <»f suapicion might 
Hast my. fondest hopesiii But GoQ wa^ smiling 
wp^ theil^ork in whachil mi^. Engaged; prayer 
had been faeani^ and the way was prepared' before 
me in> a manner so wonderful. that Lean, haardly 
forbesur repeating the accotmt,. though, aibeady 
made public. 
. The only perscm. I had ever seen &oin> this re- 
mote tribe was a young Nestorian^' w&o.caime to 
me about a year before, entirely b£iKL . He said 
be had neter expected, to seii the lig^baf dtfy, till 
my name had reached his Gauatry, and he had 
been told. that I could restore his ^ght. With 
woliderful.peiseveiralnce, he had gone from village 
to village seridnig some one>to< leadilnln bytthe 
kand^ tillyin the. course: of five or six wieeks^ h^ 
had reached my residence at Ooroomiah^iwbere i 
removed the cataract fconn; his eyss,. and lie'/re- 
tumed to his mountains seeing. Searoely had I 
entered the first village in his cojiptry .fi^n this 
young man, hearing of my approach, came with 
G 
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a smiling countenance, bearing'in his hand a pre» 
ent of honey, in token of his gratitude for the res- 
toraticm-of his sight, and a£fording me an intro- 
duction to the confidoice and affections of his peo- 
ple. 

I was invited to the rendence of the chief man 
of the village, whose house was huilt, after the 
common style of the country, of stone laid in mud, 
with flat terrace roof; having a hasement and sec* 
ond story, with two ot three apartments in each. 
We were seated upon the floor in '^ a laj^ iqpper 
room," which serves as the guest-chamber and the 
family room in summer, but is too open to be com- 
fortable in winter. Food was placed before us in 
a very large Wooden bowl, placed upon the skm of 
a wild goat or ibex, which was spread upon the 
carpet with th)e hair ade down, and served as a 
table and cloth. Bread made of millet, baked in 
the manner of the Virginia hoecake, but not so 
palatable, wds laid round the edge of our goat- 
ddn table, and a large wooden spoon provided 
for each one of the party, e^ht or ten in number, 
to help himself out of the common dish. The 
people here less g^ierally eat with their fingers 
than'^do those of Persia. 

Whenever the goatskin was brought forward, 
I noticed that it contained the fragments of bread 
left at thiQ previous meals, and was told, on inquiry, 
that this singular custom was observed in obedi- 
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€ace to Qur Saviour's injunction, '^ Gather, up the 
fragments that nothing be lost/' and also t}iat 
they might retain the blessing ivhich had been 
pronounced by a priest upon former repasts; be- 
cause the service, being in the ancient language, 
is only intelligible to the clergy, and cannot be 
properly performed by the laity. 

The v7omen did not eat with the men, but, in- 
stead of receiving what they, left, as is very com- 
mon in the East, a separate portion was reserved 
for the females, and, in all respects, they were 
treated with more consideration, and regarded more 
as companions than in most Asiatic countries. 

Till evening they were constantly occupied in 
their various employments, within or out of the 
house, and in many respects remarkably exem- 
plified Solomon's description of a virtuous wom- 
an, even in ih&r method of spinning (Prov., xxxL, 
19), Uterally holding their distafib in their hands, 
while they give their long wooden spindles a 
twirl with the other hand, and then lay hold of it 
to wind up their thread ; for they use no wheeL 
They clothe th^ household in scarlet or striped 
cloth, made of wool and resembling Scotch tartan, 
of a beautiful a(^ substantial texture. 

The women appear to be neat, industrious, and 
frugal, and they are remarkably chaste, without 
the false affectation of modesty too often seen in 
these countries. Two of the young married wom- 
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«l'itttii6-lMm^ ctfine foirmurd in the eveiAiig,«fid^ 
ht ibtt preMiee of t!hm husbands, jokied in our' 
sodal viflit Ebeh of themi at my request^ gtft 
me a brsss ring fiom h«r wrist to show to our 
Afltferiican IftdieS) r^rding whose custami diey 
mtide many inquirica like ethenn of their people, 
they were the most fMurprised thlt otar ladies sfaoidd 
negeliile their own ihatrimonial engagements, 
and that their faHiers rikould ^ve them m hisaw 
riage without re^eivang a 4owry in: |)aytiient far 
r dieir daughtets. Theif dress is neat and beconnbg ; 
they braid theii> hair^ aad wear but few oniameiit& 
Their forta is grttcefiil, tiicar exfte^sion agreeable^ 
and their Gonqiiexicn (exeept thoit it is semetuties 
a^ted by more exposure to the son and iM 
tmicke of thdr dwellings) as fair as that of. most 
BuropeanSi' 

. Ompes^ figs» and poito^ranates I ibund among 
ihiur fruits in Ae Mwer tillages On the Ay^^i 
whet^ ricjr isafeo culti^atMy to the great detrinketit 
Of heildii Apples and Maei Ndiftheril fiteits aie 
finm&in Ihe Ughet yiUagtei Wfaeafti ia little- eul* 
fiv^ttd far WJBDDt of sj^oe, bat it is broogiit frcNti 
AalMieh in e)[Gimhge for honey aadbutteiu . 
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CHAPTER VL 

Nestorians.— Chnrchat.— Wonhip.— SablMtb.~A Tale.-^-PraM^ 
iratioa of the Sciiptnras.— Strife with the Kooids.— Paatofal 

Life.— Resouices.—Character.— Females. 

** The MMmd of the dunfeh-goiner bell, 
. These Tslleyp and rocks never heard." 

Od. 20. — Sabbath. A tfaiji piece^of board was 
struck rapidly vnik a mallet, to call tbe villagers 
to church at the risbg of the sun. Each peison, 
on enleiing the diurchy put off his shoes, and tes- 
tified his reverence for the sanctuary of God by 
kissing tbe doorposts or threshold, and passed on 
to kiss the Gospels lying upon the altar, then the 
cross, and finally the hand of his religious teacher. 

The church, like all I saw in the mountains, 
was a very solid stone edifice, with arched roof, 
and might stand for ages. Others that I saw had 
stood for more than fourteen centuries, according 
to their ancient records. For the narrow door 
(which would not admit a man without much stoop- 
ing) the usual explanation was given, ^^ Strait is the 
gate," &c., a truth of which they wished to be re- 
minded when entering £he sanctuary. The pray- 
ers and the singing or chanting of the psalms were 
all in the ancient Syriac language, and quite unm- 
telligible to th6 conunon people ; but one of the 
G2 
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priests read a portion of the Gospels, and gave tbe 
translation mto the vulgar Syriac spoken by the 
Nestorians; and this, constituted the preaching. 
Sometimes the reading is accompanied by some 
expl«natiop» or legwdacy skxdiesy of which thqr 
hateinany; 

It was a sacramental occaaon ; and the bread 
and wine were' cons^erafted' in the- acnctuary or 
" holy place" of' the chturch, ahd ihen fa»>i]ght out 
by a'piMt md'a(d€aiM)4w)isie (ladr^nlillmtor^of 
die church w^dat' fotwMf m fo^Jation^an^'paHook 
of >» spiiillf {iiece of t&fe bread fironi tile band of 
thet jfffiest, w&o hcJld a napkin tiy pmVentJ>aiiyipar^ 
tktlds bouk jfalitrig, as Ht put the monsel^ into iki 
noiith oif t!he^ coiniiiftuiic&nt; aiiid tUen^be jdr«ik 
of the wittey whkh was held -vtiih g^eati^carel Isi^ 
the desicon, so* that nbt adfbp i^boiildi be g^^Hed; 
Buft^tberewttl' note of that ^latrbasi adorktion 
of th^ hbst^ Bb ofaaraOterislie of the mass of the 
Itoinanisis and of the other Orieiltal churohes: On 
the ooatmiy, them was' alitost a scaripturarsiQt* 
phdty k' the obi^rvaiice of ti^s solemn ^xrdinanoe; 

The priest wH6 had officiated in thd prayi^n and 
aii^tru6tioli of ti)0 congregation fiist partook of the 
sacred dements, and' tben inirited, liie to partake. 
Ifithertoi I had never partakem of this crdidance 
with tfacj Nei^Hans; but to have dechned undct 
present o^rdmnstances would have done as much 
in^u^e to.my.own fe^ijgi as to theiicu Hoi 



limfmAn&s I hud not b^en piitAIcfgiefl^^fk ci^ 
u^ to die taMe of die Lord:' God>iad ili'f^f* 
nkrcy preserved me di^yiigb mtitf fekiky and' 
Itfoi^ht me- among a pei:^e wh6 imd' riec^^vM di^' 
goapd ftonv tbb apkffidea and iniitf^i&ltfc difi^i|deii' 
of OOF i Sfffidury ' ialnd liad ' pvei^irved' iis^^diibtriniea 
^di>a:gtea(t d^eleof purttjr^ and diouglr'tlier^- 
wdsf painful e^iidJence of 'al gveat waat^oi?^i$pifitaal' 
l£fe,>I was ^^^coiniged to^li0p^that'i;(»n€f ahiiidst' 
s|Botbei«l sfilarkff of vkalplMy we« sdH^M^^ 
i^enj tiKse alliars. I codd not but regard it ^aift a' 
bcaUcb of tbe true Gho^b of Gddv thott;^ im^ 
i^ersed k <tik^ daiknes^ of gross ignop8tnis«^' liAiper^ ' 
stitionl) and spiritual torpot^ yet not of death.' But^ 
there: waa atiU mudi i|i tbek ^chliifaot^^and dreum^^ 
stances of deep and lively interest; ttiffhAttiV^B^' 
dcawn out tovmrds tbem* in warm afibotioni^ and 
sehfom haVe I commemorated lihe dying' Ibvie'of 
CSaaAst under cipeumstanoesmore deeply iaterest- 
ingy than amon^ these primitive CSiristtimsj in'tbie- 
wUd mountains of aneiait Assyria; 

There wias great stilkess and propriety of de^ 
pbrtmentfin the'congregation} and all retired with- ' 
ant noise ofconfbsion. In passing out, eadi per- 
son received at t^e. door a very thin /ebf of bi^d, 
rolled, tbgether, and enclosing a morsd of meat' 
This wa& (he ^^ lov^ feadt'' of the ' early Ofari^ans ' 
off the fiist and seioond centuries.* 

• MoBheim'SB JJW. Httt., vol. i., p. 54. - ■ . ' K 
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Several of the people then weiit to the home-of 
the church steward, and partook of a more sab- 
stantial but plain repast, retiring soon after to 
their houses or calling upon their more immediate 
friends* The day was observed with far more pro- 
priety than I have seen aipohg other ChristianB of 
theEast There was a general stiUness through- 
out the village, such as I have noticed in few jda* 
oes in more highly^lEtyoured lands. There was lio 
noisy meniment, no attention to secular busineaB; 
and the social intercourse of the people was nothing 
more than what was practised in the ancient He- 
brew Church. Formerly they are said to have re-, 
garded the Christian Sabbath with so much sa- 
credness, as to put to death persons for travelling 
on that holy day. 

In the evening many of the people again as- 
sembled for worship at the church, and morning 
and ev^ing prayers i^re offered there through the 
whole week. But, unlike what I have seen any- 
where else in the E^, many of. the people say 
their prayers in their own dwellings, instead of 
going to the church during the week -, and a small 
wooden cross may be seen han^g from a post 
for them to kiss before prayers ; a practice which 
they regard as a simple expression of love to 
Christ, and faith in his death and atonement The 
cross, however, is not considered in any sense as 
an object of religious worship. 



Oit. 21.-^At dawn of day ^ pebj^te eath^ iii 
greslt nbmlii^rs for medical aid, and I toon bMBUb^ 
80 thronged by them that I was obHgM %b stb^ 
my (irescripiions till they should re6s^' td a 6ii^ 
taztee, allowing no more tlito tbree tuf fchu td 
cbme forward at onc^i. Many cf &^ applieanti 
came from other village^ Tbei^ i^ere many sitfi 
f^riiig JSt>m biHdds alleefidnfi> ihtefmi^tot fetei^j 
eic./the consiequence of the rftc^^elds kM ^grfen-^ 
site ihigikbh of the gtol^ite in the villilge, togetfi-^ . 
& ^th iOi^- gi'eat h^at of sumtaber, Whkh must be- 
ddftik (j/ppt^^^&btii tbe' eoiic^ntralioiir of tike c^'a 
rays in these narrow Tales. The mountaim^ ris6 
1^ abriititly that ti&ost o^ the sell fa prepared for 
d^v^tio)l> by ifeftttking ^tti&dia) tetraoeft TheM 
ai^ stt^poftied by a st^iie wall on the Idwet atdej 
Triiite 6ne' tetrad ris^ above ano&isry and thel 
h6ti^ dire diil|f^^i^ among the gard^ifil 

At a shoM distance £x>m h&z&n;^ piredpiee ia 
^binf cid dut,< whei« the pedple say thdr fon^thers,' 
before Ifhei Ohri^ani era; were in the practice' of 
carrying ttp their aged and helplesb par^Hi^ alad 
throwltig th^tH dot^nf &e inotmlasn to rdieive them^ 
selves of the btirden of their aajfypdrt At lengtb 
tire foUo^ng incidetit put an end to the* honrid 
pkciti^e: A yoiing man, wbo^ waa-canyiilg his 
ag^ fo!ther up the precipitons motrntaiii, becanbie 
e&attstedy and put down bis burden toi^t; when 
flief <]fld mlan began to weep, andaaid to hki aon^ 
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<< It 18 not for myself, but for you that I weefi. I 
well remember the time when I earned my father 
up this same mountain 3 but I little thought then 
that my turn would come so soon. I weep, my 
son, to think that you too may soon be dashed 
down that dreadful precipice, as you are about to 
throw me." This speech melted the son's heart : 
he carried back his venerable father, and maintain- 
ed him at his own home. The story was told to 
, others ; it led to reflection, and from that time the 
practice ceased. This may serve as a specimen 
of the fables of the countiy, if it be no more than 
a fable. 

It was about ten o'clock before I. could prescribe 
for the numerous applicants for medical aid, though 
I had most of my medicines folded in separate por- 
tions, so that I could deal them out with great fa- 
cility. I then proceeded up a creek which here 
empties into the Zab, and before night arrived at 
the village of Asheetha (or avalanche) ; so called 
from the circumstance that avalanches are remark- 
ably frequent here. The remains of some of them 
were still to be seen in the ravines just above the 
village, from which it is said they never disappear. 

We travelled for four or five miles through an 
almost continuous village, from, which the people 
often came out to salute us or ask for medicine. 
At one village of about one hundred houses, on the 
side of the mountain, there were said to be no less 
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than forty men who could read, which was regard- 
ed as a remarkably large proportion for a popula- 
tion of a thousand or more souls ! Probably but a 
small part of them can read intelligibly the ancient 
Syriac, their only written language. 

At Asheetha I became the guest of priest Aura- 
ham (Abraham), who is reputed the most learned 
Nestorian now living. He has spent twenty years 
of his life in writing and reading books, and has 
thus done much to supply the waste of, if not to 
replenish, the Nestorian literature. But even he 
had not an entire Bible; and though the Nesto- 
rians have preserved the Scriptures in manuscript 
with great care and purity, so scarce are the cop- 
ies, that I have not found but a single Nestorian, 
and that one the patriarch, their spiritual head, 
who possessed an entire Bible ; and even that was 
in half a dozen different volumes. Thus divided, 
one man has the Grospels, another the Epistles, 
the Psalms, the Pentateuch, or the Prophets. Por- 
tions of the Scriptures are also contained in their 
church liturgy or ritual. The book of Revela- 
tion, and two or three of the shorter epistles, they 
did not possess till furnished with them by our 
mission ; and these portions of the Bible appear 
not to have reached them when their canon was 
made up. But they readily received them upon 
the testimony of other Christian nations, and the 
internal evidence of their authenticity. 
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The Nestotiam attach 4>e grmt^ ira)i|§>tOi .lihe 
Scr^t^unes^and are dearous tp ha^e them: mi6r 
pliad aflkong their people ip a laagqagpe yrhich 
all uadenstand; and when I told priest Awra- 
ham of the povcf of the presa to multiply books, 
bis keo), €^qmeive i^e ww lighted up wijOi a 
new briUiaocy, and he maniiMed a strong de^ 
to see it in opecs^on here. 

Seeing me taking the catalogue of bifsm^ li- 
brary, he begged me to write doiw;n hii^j ^^plicib- 
tion for the Scripturias be ];u4 request^ ; and^^hr 
«r8, following hia eipu^fl^^ said, '^ Writei down mj 
name:" "Write my namq, that I may haiee the 
Ooq)db too;" referring to the f9]i^ Gospels in the 
ancieat Syriae, which is tjbie <»% ppiitipn, pf tb^ 
Bible printed in th^ Nestorian chsiiiaQter. 

This priest may yet pitov^ an. e^cie^nt aid. in cw 
future efforts for the in^>royement, of his pieople* 
Hia twenty, years' toil, in copying the few woirks 
of the Nestorian literature, ai;e,bey<md,.aU eom*- 
mendation, wb^ we think hpw small wasjbis^en- 
Qouragement, and tb^ he stood almost ^lon^, in, tke 
worik. No wondeir that be ws^?, deeply sii^ipajted, 
or, I might rather say, almost electrified at the 
prospect of seeing a. power in operation. which 
could do his twenity years' work in.^ lesainumber 
of jdays, apd at a £ar.le$s expense than wbat he 
had paid for his paper and parchment Wis istyle 
of writing with the r(^. wa^ truly beiEmtiful^ Bsd 
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the glossy lustre sudi as caoi scarcely be equalled 
by type* • He was yery desirous to see schools C8* 
tablished for the education of bis people; and said 
that great numbers would attend, if we would 
open a school in the yillage. 

The people here say they ean farmg a thousand 
armed men into the field ; and, estimating them as 
one to fiye of the whole population, this would 
giye fiye thousand souls to this single yillage, the 
lai^est in the mountains. About half of the peo- 
ple spend the summer with their flocks upon the 
mountains, liying imder tabernacles of reeds and 
bushes, or in tents ; while the remainder cultiyate 
their gardens and follow other employments at 
home. In these yillages, where the whole popu- 
lation remains through the winter, the people 
dwell in entire security; but they are sometimes 
brought into collision with their Koordish neigh- 
bours while pasturing their flocks in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Such was recently the case 
with the Nestorians of this village. 

While they were pasturing their flocks on one 
bask of the Habor, a powerful tribe of Eoordi 
from the other ade surprised them in the night, 
and droye away about 5000 of their sheep. The 
NestiMrians then took possession of a pass, that led 
to the winter-quarters of the Koords. The latter, 
finding themselyes shut in where they could not. 
long find subostence, sent to the head chief of the 
H 
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Hakarj tribes of Koords to ask his interference ; 
nd this chief sent a liberal present to the patriarch, 
hoping in this way to induce the Nestorians to 
reUnquish their advantage. To prerent open hos- 
tilities and keep on good terms ivith the Haka- 
ry chief, the patriaitb acceded to the proposition, 
but intimated to his people here that they might 
obtain redress at another time. Consequently, the 
Nestorians suffered the Koords to return to their 
winter-quarters, taking their booty with them, and 
the Nestorians came back to their village. Thus 
stood the case when I visited them ; but, while I 
was at the patriarch's, I learned that the Nestori- 
ans made an incursion into the villages of these 
Koords, and drove away about 4000 sheep, with 
mules and other property, enough to make up thdr 
loss with interest: and thus the matter ended; 
while the Koords were taught a lesson which will 
add to th^ tales of the invincible prowess of the 
Mountam Nestorians. 

Oct. 22. — ^Travelled about eight hours to Chum- 
ba, on the river Zab ; course east-northeast over the 
mountains. The first range was passed without 
dismounting from our mules ; but ^e second was 
very steep and lofty, and occasioned me a long 
and toilsome walk. Upon the summit, we passed 
some of the summer pasture-grounds of the Nesto- 
rians ; where those who attend the flocks live in a 
pure, invigorating atmosphere, and drink, from the 
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ciystal streams perpetually cooled by the meltiiig 
snows, of which large banks, the remains of av»* 
lanches, still occupied the deep ravines ; while the 
surrounding heights were glistening in their fresh 
winter apparel. The inhabitants of each village 
have their separate pastures, and live in harmony 
with each other, seeming to regard their sojourn 
upon the mountain heights as the pleasantest por- 
tion of their life. But few of the people spend the 
sunmier in the lowest villages along the Zab> on 
account of the heat, insects, and fevers. Those 
who remain sleep on high scaffolds, to avoid the 
moschetoes and sandflies. 

But, with all the romance of their pastoral 
scenes and primitive patriarchal habits, it may re- 
quire no ordinary share of self-denying devoted- 
ness to the cause of Christ, and of love to this dear 
neglected flock, to enable the missionary to ex- 
change the convenience of civilized life for a can- 
opy of bushes or canvass, a seat upon the earth, 
and the thousand nameless privations of a nomadic 
life. Experience alone can determme hpw far 
such a mode of life vrill be required of the mission- 
aries in these mountainous regions; but, while the 
permanent stations will be in the larger villages 
of the valleys, both health and usefulness vrill no 
doubt require their occasional removal with the 
Nestorians to their Zozan or pastures upon fiie 
mountain heights, and beside the still waters in 
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the bigher valleys. It is such a life as the sweet 
psalmist of Israel often led ; and why may it not 
now conduce, as then, to holy contemplation and 
conyerse with nature's God ; and a ^irit offendd, 
exalted piety breathe through the bosoms of these 
dwellers upon the mountains'? 

At the foot of the first range I passed a furnace, 
where the Nestorians were making lead from die 
ore, which they find in great abundance in their 
mines in different parts of the moimtains. They 
also make thdr own powder, and never depend 
vapon foreign resources for their ammunition. Sul« 
phur is found in the mountains near Julamerk, and 
the people make their own nitre ; and generally 
each man makes his own jpowder and balls, and 
also his hats and shoes. Their wants are few, 
compared with those of a more artificial state of 
society^ and these they suppty by industry, perse- 
verance and frugality, with very little resort to for- 
eign sources. On the whole, they are the most 
independent people I ever saw, in every respect 

My feet and limbs ahnost failed me before I 
reached the foot of the main range. We con- 
tinued our journey on foot along a narrow foot- 
path, cut out of the perpendicular face of the ovef- 
hangii^ rock ; leaving my mule to follow on as 
fast as he could climb over the fragments, which 
it appeared impossible for him to pass. He finally 
Pfot into the mountam torrent and wet my luggage 
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(but fortunately without injuiy to mj aiedidnes, 
tike most valuable part of my effects), while we 
passed oyer upon a long, bare pole, that answered 
the purpose of a bridge. 

The whole scene was one of the most wild and 
romantic that imagination could picture; and soon 
it became clothed in awful sublimity by the light- 
nilig's yivid flash and the roaring thunder, whose 
almost deafening peals reverberated thnnigh the 
rocks and glens in fearful echoes. 

We hastened on, and reached our'destmed Til- 
lage, in a beautiful ravine on the banks of the river 
Zab, as the shades of evening began to gather 
around us. Scarcely had I got comfortably lodged 
in the spacious guest-chamber of the hospitable 
malek, when the clouds b^an to pour ^wn tor- 
rents of rain, whicL continued through we ni^t, 
and a part of the next day and night 

My host, as his title signifies, is the prince of a 
tribe, or a division of the large tribe of the Tly&ry 
Nestorians; and by virtue of his (ffice has an 
important influence among his people, though his 
offic^ is rather advisory or paternal, than judicial 
or mandatory. The supreme civil, as well as ec- 
clesiastical authority over the mdependent tribes, 
is vested in the patriarch; who holds nearly the 
same relation^ to his people in these respects that 
the high-priest did amoi^ ihe ancient Hebrews, 
and their government bears a striking analogy to 
H2 
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flmt pnmitiTe theocracy. The assemblj of elicn 
still convenes, but vitbout much foimality ; and 
the areiiger of blood still executes justice in capi- 
tal offences, while the o&nder may find all the 
advantages of the ancient cities of refuge in their 
venerable churches. Excision, not only firom te 
privileges of the church, but even from society, is 
a common form of ievere punishment inflicted by 
the patriarch; and his ban is greatly dreaded by 
the people. A man of high mfluence, living near 
the river on the more direct road from' Leasan, is 
now resting under such a malediction ; in conae- 
qoenoe of which the people hold very little inter- 
eoucae veith him ; for^this reason I was desired to 
take the more circuitous route by way of Asheetha. 
I observed that property was left much more ex- 
posed than is common in the East ; a circumstance 
which evinces the truth of the report that the peo- 
ple eonfide in each other's general integrity, while 
they have no fear of thieves from other quarters. 
As I i^ticed.|be fact that the houses were built at 
a distance of some rods from each other, while 
most Eastern villages are very compact, the same 
explanation was given : we have no thieves here. 
This, however, can only be comparatively true ; 
though there is a high sense of honour, which forms 
a better safeguard, in many cases, than all the san- 
guinary punishments of the Turks and Perstans. 
For instance, when any one finds a lost article, he 
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gives notice of the fact, retaining the article imt3 
the owner comes for it, howerer long the intervaL 

Cases are related of very unhappy results from 
the high sense of honour entertained hy this peo- 
ple, one of which occurred in the family of my 
host some years since, and occanoned the death 
of two prcttniang lads. One of these boys went 
out to cut down a valuable trDe, in die absence of 
the parents of both/ who were brothers. His cous* 
in forbade him, saying the tree belonged to his 
own father. But the first boy persevered, while 
die other went and brought out his gun, and delib- 
erately shot his couan dead upon the spot An 
indelible stain would now rest npcm the faon- 
ily (^ the murdered boy, unless Vengeance wta 
satisfied according to immemorial usage; and the 
bereaved father, who was thfe legal availger ctf 
blood, could accept of nothing but the blood of 
his brother's child, di|d they were both buried in 
one grave before the setting of another sun ! 

Another instance is said to have:fccurred at a 
social party, where, with less of formality than is 
used by some of our '^ men of honour;'' a^^enon, 
in exchange for some supposed insult, plunged his 
large dagger, such as every one wears at lus side, 
into the breast of another ; upon which the brother 
of the slain, the legal " avenger of blppd," closed 
the tragical scene by laying the murderer dead at 
his feet 6at such cases must be of very uncom* 
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mon occurreDce, nni they are related as such bj 
the people. The summary maimer of the puxuah- 
me&t no doubt deters from crime, since the criminal 
has little chance of escaping justice. 

I found my host a very intelligent man for a 
person in his circumstances ; but it is quite evident 
that a people so much shut out from the \rorld can 
have but a very imperfect and confused notion 
of what is going on in other countries. He bad 
heard of steamboats and balloons, and widied to 
know if it were true that the English had ships 
which could sail under water, or which they could 
render invisible to their enemies, as he had heard. 
I was much pleased with his desire for informa- 
tiion ; and hope we may soon be able to respond to 
the call which continues to be made for books and 
schools, for the Bible, and the ability to read it 
They want food for the mind. 

The priest of the village often visited us, and 
expressed a lively interest in our plans and efforts 
for the imprcprement of hi$ people. He was try- 
ing to live a very holy life, and had therefore ta- 
ken a leow corresponding to that of the Nazarites 
among the Jews. He ate no meat or animal food 
of any kmd, not even vegetable oils or milk ; so 
that he might feed his soul by starving the body. 
Such instances are, however, very uncommon ; but 
as celibacy is a part of the vow, it seems to have 
superseded the few convents which once existed 
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among this people. Vows of celibacy among the 
females are known to exist, but the cases are yery 
rare ; and nunneries are quite unknown. 

Oct. 23. — ^I found myself pleasantly employed in 
prescribing for the sick, and in general social and 
religious intercourse with the people. The atua- 
tion of the village is romantic and agreeable ; but 
it is not of the largest class, though there were 
others not far distant ; so that we were not wanting 
for society. We still sat and slept on the floor, 
or rather upon the coarse felt carpets laid on the 
earthen floor, and ate our plain fare from one large 
wooden bowl, with wooden spoons and with our 
fingers. 

The women were so^al? and treated us with all 
kindness. The former wife of my host was a aster 
of the patriarch, and a rare example of female ed- 
ucation ; the only one of her day, I believe, among 
the Nestorians. She is said to have been a supe- 
rior woman, and to have exerted a very salutary 
influence among her people. It is encouragmg to 
see such respect paid to the educated of this too 
long degraded sex among the Nestorians.' A 
younger sister of the patriarch has followed the 
example, and she is the only female among the 
mountain Nestorians who can read her Bible; 
while among those of the plain not one could read 
previously to the commencement of our system of 
instruction. Let them become as intelligent and 
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p^ouSy as they are frugal, active, and yirtaous, and 
they will soon rise to influence, and be a blessing 
and an ornament to thdr sex in these benighted 
lands. 

Nature has been bountifiil to them, and their 
minds 9re susceptible of the highest culture. 
They would not suffer in comparison with any oth- 
er people. Th^ children are bright and active ; 
but they are suffered to grow up without control 
Their affection for their relatives is strong, and they 
have a warm attachment to the family circle. But 
the example of a well-regulated Christian house- 
hold is greatly needed ; and the female missionary 
would here find a field of the greatest promise. 
She might exert an influence such as no one else 
could acquire ; and, however self-denying her sta- 
tion, might enjoy, in the firuits of her toil, a more 
exalted happiness than all earthly pleasures could 
impart 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Mountain Bridges.— Defiles. — Medical Practice. — Roads. — Arri- 
Tal at the Patriarch's. — Kind Reception. — Character of the 
Patriarch. — Social Intercourse.— Ruined Castle.— Female Fi- 
delity.— Church Government.— Patriarch's Family. 

Oct, 24. — ^Aboitt ten o'clock I left the hospita- 
ble dwelling of Malek Isma'il (Ishmael), who 
kindly sent a trusty servant to help me across the 
river. The bridge had been swept away, and a 
couple of long bare poles supplied its place ; but, 
said my host, '^ Do not be afraid ; get upon the 
back of my servant, and he will carry you safe 
over!" I preferred to trust my own feet, and 
succeeded in passing this and two similar bridges 
in safety, though they vibrated most fearfully. The 
mules could not pass, and much of the road I had 
now to traverse along the precipitous banks of 
the river was too difficult for them to travel. Con- 
sequently, I had no alternative but to walk, or 
take another road which led over the mountains to 
Julamerk, and, among the independent Koords, to 
whom I was unwilling to expose myself at pres- 
ent. Two of the hardy mountaineers accompanied 
me to carry my effects and medicines; and the 
young deacon who travelled with me from Duree 
was still of my party. We were six in all ; and 
a cheerful, happy party as ever traversed such 
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wild goat-patfas as led us along the base of tbese 
rocky heights. Slight showers of rain fell at in- 
tervals, so that my hair sandals soon became soak- 
ed with water, and I travelled all day with my 
feet wet and chilled, but with a buoyant heart 

On either side the prospect was bounded by 
wild, rocky mountains, whose summits were fringed 
with the lowering clouds, above which the loftier 
snow-clad pinnacles raised their hoaiy heads, and 
sparkled in the rays of an Oriental sun. Here and 
there their sides were studded with clusters of 
trees, whidi aspire to the name of forests in these 
Eastern lands, where often, for days tc^ether, the 
traveller's eye is not greeted by a single tree. Be- 
low me the swollen river roared and dashed along 
over its rocky bed, which is often confined between 
the opposing &ces of almost perpendicular rocks, 
that rise like gigantic battlements, and invite the 
passing stranger to stop and gaze upon the bcdd 
and varying scene. 

Wherever the mountains recede from the river 
so as to admit of cultivation, smiling villages are 
seen imbosomed in verdant gardens and vine- 
yards. But portions of tiie way the mountaiiK 
are so steep as to shade the traveller from the 
noonday sun; and he almost involuntarily lays 
hold of the rocks to preserve his position whUe 
threading the more difficult passes along the mount- 
ain ddes. The night of the twenty-fourth I spent 
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-with the Nestorians of Bemeriga, -whore I obtamed 
a peur of the hair sandiJs of the country in ex- 
change fbr medicine, after the people had refused 
to sell them for money. Though my medical 
practice is entirely gratuitous, my expenses in' tray- 
elling are often diminished by my professional 
services ; and it was gratifying to find these mount- 
aineers prizing them above their money. 

The money most current here is a Turkish coin 
of ten or twelve cents' value, struck at Bagdad. 
Persian coin is rarely seen here, though current as 
far as Julamerk. This seems to denote that the 
trade has formerly been almost exclusively with 
Turkey. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth I arrived at 
Kenne, almost exhausted with a walk of ten long 
hours, and was soon recognised and welcomed as 
an old acquaintance by one of the Nestorians of 
the place. 

I was not a little sui^rised when he mentioned 
that he had seen me at Ooroomiah, andi^received 
medicine and other relief at my hand when sick 
and destitute. It seems that he had come to me, 
more than two years before, with a disease from 
which I had very little hope of his recovery. Hav- 
ing learned that he had travelled a great distance, 
I sympathized with him in his misfortunes, gave 
him the best medicines and directions I could offer, 
and a small sum of mon^, with which he bought 
I 
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some cheap and necessary dothing, and returned 
to his home in the mountains. From that time I 
had scarcely thought of my poor patient among 
the thousands who had come for relief. But the 
promise of God is sure : ^* Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days;" 
yes, and with an abundant increase. Not bread 
merely did I find, but everything to make me hap- 
py and comfortable in my long and weary wan- 
dermgs ! 

Our entertainment was altogether exceedingly 
agreeable ; but what gave to it the richest zest was 
my sense of the more than paternal kindness of, 
God, in continually strewmg my path widi sudi 
rich and abounding merdes. 

*< What shall I render to my Ood, 
For all hia kindneaa thown ?" 

Od, 26.----Started for the patriarch's residence at 
eight in the morning. Descended to the river and 
forded it on a horse, the first I had seen since en- 
tering the Nestorian country in the mountains. 
The water was waist deep, and fiiiy or sixty yards 
across. We now found a better road than I had 
seen for a long time before ; the rock having beeft 
cut away, and regular steps chiselled out in the 
more precipitous and difficult places, leaving, at 
intervals, the excavated rock hanging over our 
heads. It was the regular caravan road from Sal- 
mas in Persia to Jfilamerk. In some places where 
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the path was supported from below bjr a wall of 
bad masonry, there was some danger that it m^ht 
be knocked down in the passage of loaded cara- 
vans. But, upon the whole, the road was so far 
superior to what I had travelled for the past week, 
that I wondered how the governor of Salmas 
should have given it such a character as he did, in 
conversation with my friend Dr. Riach and myself. 
In his Oriental hyperbole, he told us that this part 
of the road to Julamerk was so frightful to travel, 
that a fat, spirited horse would, in a single day, 
suffer so much from terror, that before night he 
would become as thin as a knife blade ! Caution 
is necessary to avoid meeting with horses in narrow 
parts of the road ; and fatal accidents are said to 
have happened throi^h neglect in this particular. 
The patriarch, having heard of my approach, 
sent a horse, with some of his ovm men, to escort 
me to his dwelling, which stands far up on the 
fountain side.- Our course continued about N.E., 
till we came in sight of his residence, when we 
recrossed the river on our right, at the mouth of a 
considerable creek which waters the district of Diss. 
A Eoordish castle, the summer residence of Sulei- 
man Bey, the second chief of the Hakary tribes, 
stands upon an eminence commanding this bridge, 
from which the mansion of the patriarch is dis- 
tinctly visible, distant a little more than half a 
mile. A party of Koords^who met us scrutinized 
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jneTeryoloselyybQtoffisredDOiiiolestatioii. From 
ttdistance, I could see the patriarch looking oat o[ 
Ub chamber wuidow with a small spyglass, to get 
a Tiew of his strange visiter from the New WorU. 
According to thcnr system of geography, the earth 
is a vast plain surrounded by the ocean, in which 
kviaOum plays around to keq> the water in mo- 
tion, and prevent its becoming stagnant and putrid ; 
and this leviathan is of such enormous length, that 
his head follows his tail in the circuit round the 
earth ! That I had crossed the ocean where I must 
have encountered the monster was a thing almost 
incredible. 

At half past twelve I found myself in ihe pres- 
ence of the Pafriardi of the East, the spiritual head 
of the Nestorian Church, who gave me a cordial 
welcome, but without that flow of heartless com- 
pliment and extravagant expression of pleasure 
which is 60 common in the mouth of a Persian. 
He said that he had been lookmg for a viat from 
some of our mission ifor a very long time, till he 
had begun to think we should never arrive ; but, 
now that I had taken such a long and difficult 
journey to see him, he could not doubt that we 
Would h^ve given him the pleasure of an intehriew 
at an earlier day, but for an apprehension of the 
dangers to which I had alluded as the reason of 
Our long delay. "And now," he added, "you 
ere doubly welcome ; my heart is rejoiced that I see 
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your face; and you will make my house your own, 
and regard me as your elder brother. It is a hap- 
py day for us both. May your journey be blessed.'' 
The patriarch is thirty-eight years of * age, 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, with a 
pleasant, expressive, and rather intelligent counte- 
nance ; while his large flowing robes, his Koordish 
turban, and his long ^ag beard give him a patri- O 
archal and venerable aspect, which is heightened by ' 
a uniformly dignified demeanour. Were it not for 
the youthful fire in his eye, and his vigour and ac* 
tivity, I shoidd have thought him nearer fifty than 
thirty-eight. But his fiiends assured me that the 
hoariness of his beard and locks was that of care 
and not of age. His situation is certainly a difficult 
and responsible one, ance he is, in an important 
sense, the temporal as well as the spiritual head 
of his people. To preserve harmony, and settle 
differences between the various tribes of his spir- 
ited mountaineers, and with the Koords by whom 
they are surrounded, is a labour that would tax the 
wisdom and patience of the greatest statesman ; 
and I could hardly wonder that the hoar-firost of care 
was prematurely settling upon his locks. ,It was 
quite evident that the patriarch's anxiety extended » 
not less to the temporal than to the spiritual wants 
of his flock; as his first inquiries related particu- 
larly to their political prospects, the movements 
in Turkey, the designs of the European powers 
12 
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with regard to these ocnmtries; and why th^ dUi 
not come and break the arm of Mohammedan 
power, by which many of his pecqde had been so 
long oppressed^ and for fear of which the main 
body of them were shut up in their mountain fast- 



\ 



He is pacific m his disposition, and he carries 
his rifle in the anticipation of an encounter with 
the brown bear, the wolf, hyena, or wild boar of 
their mountains, rather than with the expectation of 
fighting their enemies the Koords. But, while the 
latter never enter the central parts of their coun- 
try, they are sometimes brought into collision with 
them on their borders, as already noticed. Such 
had recently been the case in Tehoma and Jelu; 
and, during my vist at the patriarch's, he was call- 
ed upon to decide what should be done whh two 
Koords who had been takoi by his people from a 
tribe that had some time before put two Nestorians 
to death. Blood for blood is still the law ; and 
custom requires that a tribe be held accountable 
for the conduct of each of its members. Hence it 
mattered not whether the individuals they had 
taken were guilty of the murder ; it was enough 
that they belcHiged to the same tribe, and by right 
they should die. The patriarch, however, was in- 
clined to mercy, while his people, at the same time, 
must recrive justice. After due deliberation and 
investigation of the case, the patriarch at length 
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decided that, inasmuch as his peopk had brought 
die capti^re Koords into their own houses, tiiey had, 
in a sense, become their guests, and, consequently, 
their lives must be spared^ JSut they might accept 
a ransom from the Koords ; and thus the matter 
was finally settled. 

During five weeks which I spent at the pa- 
triarchal mansion, I had an opportunity to see 
Nestorians of die greatest intelligence and indig- 
ence from all parts of their moimtain abodes, and 
to elicit firom them such information as I had not 
an opportunity to collect in any other way. I en- 
deavoured by every possible means to collect sat- 
isfactory statistical aiid other information, to which 
I shall have occasion to recur in other parts of this 
work. I also vi^ted some of the villages and 
places of chief interest in the vidnity. 

Calleh-d'-Seringa, an ancient castle, now m niins, 
which I saw firom a distance, is said to have been 
one of the outposts or strcmgholds of the Nestori- 
ans in their early contest with their Mohammedan 
foes. It was perched upon the summit of an isH 
sulated cone of rock, which rises to the height of 
several hundred feet, and is so very precipitous 
that it could only be ascended by means of iron 
pins driven into the rock. As it was said that 
these pins had mostly given place to wooden 
ones, I did not feel disposed to risk my neck by 
makmg the ascent. It stands in an opening near 
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the foot of Mount Derrik, which separates 1Kb 
firomJeliL This mountain is r^aided as the hi^ 
est land in these parts; and when I arrived at the 
patriarch's on the 26th of October, it was covered 
with such a mass of snow that mules could not 
cross it 

While snow remains in large quantities at all 
seasons in the ravines of the highest mountains, the 
summits of none in tins vicinity are entirely cover- 
ed through the whole year. 

Among the multitude of invalids who were 
brought to me while I remained with the patri- 
arch was a man from the neighbouring tribe of 
Jelu. While passing the mountains, his strength 
failed him, and he was likely to remain and perii^ 
in the snow. In this dilemma, his fiiithful wife 
took him upon her shoulders and carried him safe- 
ly over the mountain summit! The women of 
that district are more accustomed than most others 
to perfonn the arduous labour of men, and ihej 
thus acquire their strength. So rocky and barren 
is their country, that many of the men are accus- 
tomed to spend a part of each year in making 
baskets or in other mechanical employments in 
the neighbouring Turkish provinces. Many frwn 
the adjacent tribe of Bass also spend their win- 
ters in a inmilar manner, returning to their homes 
in the spring. But the inhabitants of Tiy&iy 
a^d the other independent tribes seldom leave 
their own mountain fastnesses. 
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Those Nestarians who live tmder the gOYcm- 
ment of the Koords occasicmaUy seek relief from 
rapine and opfpres^n, and thar consequeiit por- 
erty, among their brethren of the plain. The 
heads of some of the Nestorian tribes ooDect a 
small sum as a present for the independent Halrai- 
ry chief; but Ihey profess to regaid it only as a 
present^ and they regulate thdr own dvil affairs. 

Their form c( chuj:di govermnent is essenlMly 
episcopal ; but^ with a single exception in the Jelii 
tribe, there is not a bisiiop among the independent 
Nestorians, 'where Iheir religious forms have be^ 
preserved the most exempt from any fordgn influ- 
ence. It was a singular fact, to which my attention 
was first called by the testimony of Dr. Buchanan, 
that there is not a word in the Syriac language 
expressive of the office of bishop. The Nestori- 
ans, in common with the other Syrians, have bor- 
rowed the Greek term episcopos. This is the more 
remarkable, considering the fact that the Syriac 
language was extensively used in Palestine in the 
days of our Saviour, and was spoken by our Lord 
himself; and considering also the very early date 
of the Syriac veraon of the Scriptures, as early 
as the beginning of the second century. In ev- 
ery case where the term bishop occurs in our ver- 
sion, in theirs it is rendered presbyter or priest. I 
make these statements with the single remark that, 
while this form of church government may be the 
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best for the Nestorians in their drcumst^nces, there 
IS enough in the fiicts I have mentioned to caatioii 
08 about too hasty an inference concerning the 
apostolic origin of episcopacy, on the ground that 
it exists in a church which was founded by the 
>ipo6tIes. 

Of the patsiarch's official functions and many 
other particulars, I shall have occasion to spesk in 
andtter place. BQs income is moderate, and he 
lives in a plain^ patriarchal style. Two brothen, 
and a younger sister about twenty-two years of 
age, with five or ox servants, male and female, 
comprise his household Ab the patriarchs never 
marry, his domestic affairs were managed by his 
fitvourite sister, who supphed our table in the best 
and .neatest style. 
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CHAPTER Vffl. 

Departure {rom the Patriarch's.— Joamey through the Mountaioa. 
— Yiait to a Kootdiah Chiefl— Scenea in the Caatle.— AntTal at 
Ooroomiah.— Patriarch's Letter.— Return to the Mountains. — , 
Visit to Julamerk. 

Instead of retracbg my long and weary route, 
I resolved, after much deliberation, to proecied 
through the country of the Hakaiy Koords, by 
way of Salmas, to Ooroomiah. This would re- 
quire me to visit the Koordish chief who had put 
to death the unfortunate Shultz* If I could se- 
cure his confidence and favour, it would be an im- 
portant acquiation in connexion with our mission- 
ary prospects among the mountain Nestorians, and 
perhaps open a safe channel of communication be- 
tween them and the station at Ooroomiah. In 
anticipation of such a visit, I had provided myself 
with letters from the Turkish and Persian author- 
ities. The patriarch also kindly offered to send 
one of his brothers to introduce me in person. 
Learning that Shultz had fallen a victim to^ the 
jealousy and cupidity of th^ Koords, I took special 
care not to awaken these dominant passions of a 
semi-barbarous people. 

My scanty scrip contained little more than med- 
icines, and these I hoped, in any event, to be able 
to retain. To provide for the contingency of loi- 
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sing my purse, I tad secured some small gold cob 
in the centre of a roD of blister salve» I had no 
other articles which I was unwilling to expose. I 
yisited none of their mines on my route; and, 
though pasttng through a most interesting geolo- 
gical region, I procured scarcely a single specimen, 
lest the ignorant Koords should suppose I had 
come to spy out thdir land with ulterior designs, 
as was intimated in the case of l^ultz. I was 
also careful to avoid his habit of noting observa- 
tions in public, and I took the bearings of my com- 
pass unobserved. 

With such precautionary measures as these, 1 
•made my arrangements to. proceed on my way. 
The parting scene was truly Oriental. The patri- 
arch presented me with a pair of scarlet shalioan, 
the wide trousers of the country, trimmed with silk, 
and one of the ancient manuscripts of his lilnaiy. 
It waa the New Testament, written on parchment 
seven hundred and forty years ago, in the old £s- 
trangek) character. His favourite sister Helena 
furnished us with a store of provisions sufficient 
for .a week, and sent me a pair of warm mittens, 
made by her own hands from the soft goafs-hair 
of the country. 

Finally, a thousand blessings were invoked upon 
my head, and ardent wishes were expressed that I 
migbt return with associates, and commence among 
these mountains a similar work to that in which 
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ve -were engaged upon the plain. Our last rq)ast 
was fiaidied, tlie parting embrace was given, and 
I set off towards the residence of Nooroolah Bey, 
the famous chief of the independent Hakary 
Koords. He had removed from his castle at Jtj- 
lamerk, the capital, and was now living at the 
castle of Bash-Kalkh, nearly two days' journey 
from the residence of the patriarch. 

A report that robbers were on the road occa- 
sioned some alarm as I pursued my way along the 
biuiks of the Zab. But no robbers made^hdr ap- 
pearance ; and I passed on without molestation to 
Hie strongly-fortified castle of the chief, which was 
distinctly visible, long before we reached it, from 
the mountain spur on which it rests. 

Most unexpectedly I found the chief upon a 
sickbed. He had taken a violent cold about three 
days before my arrival, which had brought on in- 
iiammation and fever. I gave him medicine, and 
bled him, and then retired to my lodgings in the 
town, at the foot of the mountain on which the 
castle was bmlt. 

In the evening the chief sait down word that 
he was very sick, and he desired that I should do 
something to relieve him immediately. I sent him 
word by his messenger that he must have patience, 
and wait the effects of the medicines I had given 
him. About midnight the messenger came agaii^ 
saying that the chief was still very ill, and wished ' 
K 
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to see me I obeyed the edl promptly, following 
the long iinn^ng pathway that led up 1» ^ cas- 
tle. The sentinds upon the ramparts were sound- 
bg the watch-cry in the rough tones of their native 
Koordish. We entered the outer court tfaroi^ 
wide, iron-cased folding doors. A second iro« 
door opened into a long dark alley, which con- 
ducted to the room where the chief was lying. It 
was evident that he was becoming impatient ; and, 
as I looked upon the swords, pistols, guns, ^ears, 
and daggers-— the ordinary furniture of a Koordieh 
castle — ^which hung around the waUs of the room, 
I could not but think of the fate of the unfortunate 
Shultz, who had fallen, as it is said, by the orders 
of this sanguinary chie£ He had the power of 
life and death in his hands. I knew I was entire- 
ly at his mercy ; but I felt that I was under the 
guardian care of One who had the hearts of kmgs 
in his keeping. With a fervent aspiration for Ifis 
guidance and blesidng, I told the chief it was ap- 
parent that the means I had used were produ- 
cing a good eflFect, though he needed more pow- 
erful medicine, which, for a timeii would make him 
worse instead of better ; that I could administer 
palliatives ; but, if he confided in my judgment, 
he would take the mpre severe course. He coftr 
sented, and I gave him an emetic, which he 
promptly swallowed, after he had made some of 
his attendants taste of the nauseating dose fa see 
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if it was good. I r^oiyined with lii» during the 
nighty a2vi*the next morning he was much reliev- 
ed. He rapidly recovered, and said he owed his 
Me to my care. I became his greatest favourite. 
I must sit by his side, and dip my hand in the 
same dish wkh himsel£ I must remain with him, 
or speedily return and take up my abode jm his 
country, w|«re he aiBured mil should have every- 
thing as I pleased. As I could not remain^ I must 
leave him some of the emetics which had effected 
his cure. ., 

The chief had just heard of the case of a 
Koordish woman from whosi eyes I removed a 
cataract while I wacr at the patriarch's re^dence. 
With a spice of the characteristic passion of her 
sex, she was eurious to know what had been the 
edbct of the operation, and, long before the pre- 
scribed time, ^e removed the bflSidage from her 
^es. But so strange was the prospect that open- 
ed before her, that she was frightened, and imme- 
diately bound up her eyes, resolved thereafter to 
abide by ihy instructions. This story was so amu- 
sing" to the chief» that he continued to divert him- 
self by rehearsing it to his courtiers, with encomi- 
ums upon my professional skill too Oriental to 
z)(peat. He is a man of noble bearing, fine, open 
countenance, and he appeajred to be about thirty 
years of age. He was very affable, and on my 
departure he made me a present of a harse, a* an 
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ezprenion of his gratitude for the reitoralioii of 
his health. 

I BOW jcnned a smaU caravaDy and proceeded io 
Sahnas^ and thence to Ooroomiah, where I aniyed 
on the 7th of December, after an absence of more 
than eight months. Tor half a year I had not 
occupied a chair, and had long dispensed with the 
use of the knife and fork, in accordance with the 
custom of the natiyes. To meet again with be- 
loved friends, and once more hear the sweet aooads 
of my 0^ native tongue, and enjoy the comforts 
of dvilized life, was indeed most delightfiil after 
my long and weary pilgrimage. I had much to 
awaken the emotions of a grateftd heart Along 
* the cold highlands of Armenia, over the sultry 
plains of Mesopotamia, and through the wQd 
mountains of Assyria, I had been brought in safe- 
ty to my home in Media, while bright prospects 
of usefulness opened beiore me. In all the per- 
ils through which I had passed, the angd of the 
Lord had encamped round about me tot my deliv- 
eraiice, and it was sweet to unite in ascriptions of 
prMse for the abcnrnding mercies .of our covenant- 
keeping GkxL 

Dunog the winter, two brothers of the patri- 
arch, one of th«n his designated successor, made 
us a visit, and urged the extension of our labours 
through all parts of their country ; and the patri- 
arch himself wrote a cordial letter, renewing his 
invitation for me Io. repeat my visit in the spring. 
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The following is an extract from the patriarch's 
letter, in which reference is had to the desres he 
had expressed for the extension of our labours. It 
is dated from the Patriarchal Cottage, " with pray- 
er ^ and blessing." * * * « My heart went with you, 

doctor, in the day that you went from me : but 
after,! heard that you had arrived in safety, I great- 
ly rejoiced. If you inquire of my affairs, and what 

1 have to say, it is that word which we spoke. 
What I said to you before is what I have to say 
now. You and I are one ; and there is no change 
touching the things you heard from me. And 
again may you be a blesi^ng, and blessed with the 
blessings of (xod and the words of salvation : and 
may He give you joyftd seasons and length of 
years, and remove and keep from you troubles and 
disquietudes.'' 

I was desirous to promote, as far as possible, the 
friendly regard and confidence of the patriarch, 
improve our acquaintance, acqvdre additional in- 
formation, and especially to remove any remaining 
doubts of the practicability and safety of travelling 
or reading in the mountains or among the Koords 
on their borders. I therefore resolved to pass 
. through the regions of Central Koordistan, and re- 
visit the patriarch, and proceed thence on my route 
towards my native land. 

•I left Ooroomiah on the seventh of May, 1840, 
accompamed by my little son Henry Mar^, then 
K2 
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about foor years of age, together yriik the two 
bishops Mar Yohannan and Mar Yoosuph, who 
are connected as coadjutors with our missioa 
At Salmas we were joined by the two brothers of 
the patriarch menticmed above, and a number of 
NestorianSy who were returning to th^ homes in 
the mountains after spending the winter upon the 
plains. 

Our wiay orer the mountams from Safanas was 
so obstructed by the snow that we were benighted 
upon their summits, and slept under the open can- 
opy of heaven, while the temperature vras quite 
below freezing, fiut, fortunately, the patriarch's 
brothers had with them a quantity of carpeting, 
by means of which we made ourselves comfort- 
able, and rested quietly till about three o'clock in 
the morning, when we proceeded on our way by 
the light of the moon. On descending into the 
valleys along the sources of the Zab, we found 
numerous bands of Ko<»rds living in thor black 
tents and pasturing their flocks ; but they offered 
us no molestation, and we passed on to the for- 
tress of Bash-KalleL 

My friend the Koordidi chief was absent in 
the Turkish dominions, where we shall meet with 
him hereafter. I spent the night with the local 
governor, from whom I received a friendly wel- 
come. The next morning I continued my route 
along the course of the Zab towards Julameric, 
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wldeh I reached on the evening of the second day* 
The road was much obstructed .by the remaint of 
avalanches which had slid down the steep mount* 
ain sides ; and into one of these my hone made 
a .sudden plunge, and sent me and my little son 
. over his head into the snow, but without our re* 
eciving material injury. Once or twice afterward 
we experienced similar falls; but I usually dis- 
mounted wherever there was apparent danger. 

The approach to JOlamerk from the river m 
very grand. The road rises along the face of the 
mountain, till at length the traveller looks down 
from an almost perpendicular height of more than 
a thousand feet It was a part of the road which 
the governor of Salmas had described in the strong 
figurative terms already mentioned. The castle of 
JAlamerk stands upon an insulated mountain, in an 
opening between the higher ranges. It is distant 
three or four miles from the river, which is viable 
through the opening ravine. 

The bridge leading to the patriarch's residence 
had been swept away a &w hours before my arri- 
val, so that I could not cross the river and visit the 
tribes of Jelu, Bass, and Tehoma, as I at first in- 
tended ; but I was so happy as to find the patri- 
arch a guest with Suleiman Bey^ the then presiding 
Hakary chief of Julamerk. My rec^tion was 
most gratifying; and during ten days which I 
spent in the castle, all my former impressions re- 



I 
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garding the practicability and immediate uoopor* 
tance of a mission in the mountains were fiilly con- 
firmed. The confidence and interest of the patri- 
arch in our work appeared to be increased, and he 
was joined by the chief in his repeated invitatioiis 
for me to remain or speedily return. 

I everywhere found myself an object of much cu- 
riosity, as I had exchanged the wide, flowing robes 
and turban, worn, on my former visit, for my own 
proper costume, which I was accustomed to wear 
in Persia, retaining my beard to establish my iden- 
tity. But the people very properly remarked that 
there was quite a deterioration in my appearance. 
I must certainly have appeared like a smaller per- 
son ; as I became aware on sedng the chief habit- 
ed in my Frank dress, which he put on in his ha- 
rem for the amusement of his ladies. 

My intercourse with the patriarch and his nu- 
merous visiters was of a very gratifying and en- 
couraging nature ; and I much regretted that I 
could not at once enter upon my labours for the 
improvement of this interesting people, instead of 
pursuing the long journey before me. But this 
might not be, and I hastened my departure. 

Instead of proceeding through Tiyary to Mosul, 
I resolved to take the more direct route by way of 
Van and Erzeroom, to Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER DL 

HespitaUty of the People.-«R6Cum by way of Van.— Ni|^ in ite 
Valley .-^Visit to Koordish Villages.— Pastoral Life.->])oath of 
Shultz.— -Van.— Intenriew with the Hakary Chiefl— Change of 
his Rations.— Incident among the Kooida. 

May 25, 1840. — ^It was afternoon before I could 
leave the Koordish bey ; for, after all other busi- 
ness was finished, and he had written a letter to 
the next chief beyond the borders of the Hakary 
country, he constrained me to wait for a repast, of 
which he partook with me ; while his mother pre- 
pared food for us to eat on the road, spreading 
honey over the bread with her own hands, and 
rolling it up with great care. She then brought 
forward a bag of raisins and nuts, into which she 
put a small loaf of sugar, and gave it to my son, 
who had become a great favourite with her and 
with the whole household, especially with tbe 
little Koordish children. He was now able to 
speak three languages, Turkish and Syriac as well 
as English. The patriarch's saster had also sent 
a quantity of bread, in which was rolled up a large 
supply of holw&y or honey, butter, and flour sim- 
mered together so as to form a kind of rich cake. 
His mo&er sent us bread, cheese, and eggs, so that 
our scrip was really very well ftunished by our 
benevolent friends in these wild mountains; a 
kindness, to appreciate which one must pla^e him- 
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self in the lame dependant circumstances, and re- 
member that there was a scarcity of food ap- 
proaching to a famine. Wheat was selling at 
five or six times its ordinaiy price, and scarcely to 
be obtamed at all. The bey had already giTen 
my son a small sum of money, in anticipation of 
our proceeding next day by way of Mosul, telling 
him that he would have given him a mule to ride, 
but, on account of the snow, the roads were im- 
passable for mules. His mother, at the same time, 
suspended a small gold coin, with some beads, 
to my son's neck, as a memento of her affectioD. 

Such were some of the tokens of kindness 
whichrthe Lord put it into the hearts of this peo- 
ple to bestow upon the pilgrim missionary in this 
land of violence and blood. May He reward 
their kindness by the gift of his word and Spiiit; 
and oh, may I be made the honoured instrument of 
leading them to the great Physician of souls, and 
thus impart a more sovereign balm than all that 
art or science can produce ! 

As we proceeded down the narrow, ru^ed 
path cut out of the mountain, and anon cast a 
glance down the fearful abyss, it looked more ter- 
rible than it had ever done before. I was glad, 
therefore, to dismount and walk for half an hour 
over the most dangerous part of the road, rather 
than trust myself to the sure-footed mule, who 
might, by one false step, dash me in pieces at the 
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foot of ihe precipitous declivity. Ha^fte" descend'- 
ed to the bed of the river, we continued alcmg its 
bank until about sunset, when we encamped for 
the night in the open air, while the boisterous Zab 
sung our lullaby in notes of solemn bass. The 
night was clear, the stars shone with unwonted 
splendour, and all was hushed to silence save the 
river's loud roar. On either side, the everlasting 
mountains reared their adamantine crests, till they 
appeared to touch the skies; all seemed to in- 
vite to communion with nature's God. Three 
fierce-looking Koords had spread their brawny 
limbs by the sdde of a blazing fire, which they had 
kindled to supply their lack of clothing, while we 
were in a good degree protected from the chills 
that now advanced upon the night breeze. At 
such an hour and in stich a place, so suited to 
deeds of darkness, it was sweet to realize a pres- 
ent God, and to know that the angels of the Lord 
encamp round about them that fear him for their 
deliverance. 

May 26. — ^After a refreshing sleep, we rose with 
the sun, and pursued our way for some miles along 
the bank of the river ; and then, entering the 
mountains, followed the valley of a large stream 
to its source. In our course we passed over the 
remains of several avalanches, in wUch rocks, 
trees, and earth had descended with immense 
masses of snow, upon which the feet of our mules 
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made but a sKght impreasioD. Near the smmnt 
of the first range of mountains, ve stopped an hoar 
in a grore of willow and wild pear-trees^ that 
had just put fordi their blosBoms, shedding a de- 
lightful perfume Another hour brought us to a 
small Nestorian Tillage, where we stopped for 
break£Bust For want of a more suitable place^ we 
were seated in the vestibule of the church, where 
several of thevilk^erscameto seeus,and brooght 
their ack to be healed 

This is one of ten or eleven Nestorian viDages 
which form a small district called Berwer, ^ 
whole of which now contains scarcely two faon- 
dred houses, and the people are poor and igno- 
rant The district is subject to the Koords, and 
was last year invaded by one of the nomadic 
tribes, when six men of this village were killed is 
trying to defend th^ flocks. 

We arrived about noon at the residence of 
T&hr Aga, the chief of a tribe of Koords call- 
ed Pinidnshij comprising about 1000 households, 
under a nominal allegiance to the Hakary duef. 
Another diviaon ot this tribe (7 or 800 houses) 
live near the Tehoma tribe of Nestorians, and aie 
represented as a very lawless and sanguinary clan. 
I spent the night with the chief, and can truly say 
that I was never mcnre hospitably received and en- 
tertained than by this mountain chieftain. He in- 
sisted upon my occupying his own seat, an easj 
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cttUoa or mattre», ^th pUlowd to Um ttptm. 
A hcfwl 0f fine-flavoured sherbet Wtt foDoWed by 
eoffee and other more sabstantiid refreshmettt^ A 
bouiitiffd mipply of my f arourite pilm y^ns derved 
ibr shipper ) and a basket of eggi9, roasted m fte 
fldies (a eonunoti method of cooking them in this 
eotmby), was in readiness after breakfast the aeydt 
mommg, to replenish onr sciip for the road. The 
cldef and two of his wived requited my pioSeaiiaa^ 
A services; and I believe that this was the prm- 
Qipal teason why the bey at Jfilametk derired me 
to lake Hsm rottte< Many of the villagers were 
differing from coughs^ which I attributed to their 
femdence m a region of almost perpetual mM/w, 
fitad to tbdr dtinking la^ qoanlities of it in their 
water. It was a jdeasant summer residence, bat 
Imly dreaiy in winter. 

May 29. — Still among momxtaina V^as^ ser« 
eral villages and encampments of Koords, at some 
of whk^h we (Stopped fot refreshments, givmg med- 
idnes to the i»ck. The Koordisb women in one 
of the black Koordi^ tents gave ns two or three 
pairs of native sodcs, and a small piece of tent* 
doth made of hair. About an hour before Stt&set 
w« passed a la^e encampment of the Hetttedi 
Koords, who are among the most formidable rob« 
bers in the country. Their chief came out to in- 
quire who I was, and some of the people gratified 
tteir cariosity by gazmg at my Frank costume, 
L 
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yrUHe Uie large shepherd-dogB barked at qb fiom 
a respectful distance. But no molestation was (^ 
fared us, and we passed quietly on to the next e&- 
campmentyiiriiere we stopped for the night Here 
we found the chief of the dan ack of a fever, and 
many suffering fiom ophthahnia or other oom^ 
plaints, so that I was evidently no unwekome 
guest Our tent was about forty feet long, and 
^hteen or twen^ wide : one ade left quite ofta^ 
while a web of reeds formed the other sides. 
The ample roof of black haircloth was support- 
ed by a number of smaU poles, and secured with 
cords and wooden pins driven into the eartiL 
About (me fourth of the tent was fenced off wiQi a 
wicker trellis for the lambs of the flod^ wUdi 
were kept there during the night The lambs are 
only suffered to go to their dams at particular times 
to obtain nourishment, after the people have secured 
the larger share of the milk for themsdves. The 
wiiUe of their flocks is a more important considera- 
tion with an Oriental than the wool or the flesli. 
It is regarded as quite superior in quality to the 
milk of cows, espedally for thdr favourite yoghooriy 
or sour curd. An exclamation of surprise al- 
ways follows the assertion that we Americans 
never milk our sheep. 

May 29. — ^About three hours' ride brought us ta 
the casde of Bash-Kalleh, which we entered by 
a more easterly road than the one at which we 
leftit 
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Jn the valley of a small creek we stopped fer 
a short time, where Shultz fell a yictim to the per- 
fidy of the Koords. We did not think it expedient 
to inquire of our Koordish muleteers for the place 
of his burial; but I was informed by an intelligent 
Axmenian, whose sons aided in the interment of 
his remains, that a small pile of stones marks his 
solitary restmg-place. The last sad office was 
performed secretly by some Armenians of Bash* 
KaHeh, who dared not remove the body to a con- 
secrated burying-ground for fear of the Koords. 
One of Shultz^s servants escaped to this place, 
where he was taken and put to death, lest he 
should divulge the circumstances of the murder 
of his master. Entire secrecy was enjomed upon 
every one; but it was not long before the report 
reach^cf Persia, and redress was demanded by the 
prince. In consequence of which, the immediate 
agent in the murder was put to death by -those 
who are said to have been the first instigators of the 
bloody deed. I was told liiat my safety would 
have been doubtful if that man had been still 
alive, as he would iiave thought that I had come 
to avenge the death of a countryman, and he 
might have killed me to avoid falling a victim to 
justice through my agency. 

I had been told that llie desire of plunder was 
the motive which led to the death of this inde- 
fatigable traveller. As he is said to have enter- 
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•d tfc0 oontrf ivitk connderabk Ugg9ge, loid to 
bate made Suable prewols to the chie&, tbqp 
woiild MturaUy 9sppom that faU effects were of 
oMtiiiMibl^ worth. But I am iMsw^ed hy mmiy of 
the mo0t ioteUigent of the Nestoiian? and Am^ 
mm who were in the country at the time, Ihst 
Shulti: httd juBt nmde a yint to the orpimttt milieu, 
and that the Kooifds belieyed, firom the briUiaQt 
ydlow colour of the mineral, that he hadfi>qnd it 
to contain gold>and that be would canae an amy 
to come and take poBscayion of their counby* 
This impresnon waa str^igthened by the <»rcmib 
stance that he was aeen making scientific obaerrft' 
ticDi^ measuring their castles, and wiiting down tbe 
observatitms he had made. Too great cauHon 
cannot be observed on these points by tbe travd* 
ler in such a country as this. ** 

We remained tbiee or four days in Badi-KaMi 
not being able to obtain hordes before Saturday) 
and then choosing to remain until Monday where 
we could fl^end a qpet Sabbath. We found the 
place dull and m^eresting in the extrwie, nod 
were thankful to obtain enough barley bread to 
tttisfy the demands of nature. Still we wem 
treated with great kindness. 

June 1. — ^It was late in tbe afternoon befcHre we 
oould get away, our muleteers, in common with 
the people generally, having business in the bazar 
(if a few poor staUa poorly^ supplied deserve that 
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name), it bang fhe ^ market-day'' for the week. 
Jn the smaller towns, one day in the week is gen- 
erally observed as the market-day, and that day is 
usually the Christian Sabbath. Hence Smiday in 
Turkey is called bazar gun^ or, literally, ^ market- 
day.'* 

About two hours out, our little party, six or 
eight in all, were suddenly alarmed by the appear- 
ance of armed horsemen in the glens of the mount- 
ain above us. As they were but indistmctly ob- 
served, and then suddenly disappeared, there was 
scarcely a doubt that they were robbers ; and those 
of our party who had firearms put them in readi- 
ness to defend themselves. My two Nestorian at- 
tendants agreed with me that it was better to suf- 
fer ourselves to be quietly robbed of the few effects 
we possessed than to attempt to take any man's life. 

Poorly mounted as we were, it was quite evident 
that flight was out of the question, and we should 
only invite pursuit if we showed any timidity by 
the attempt It was therefore resolved to keep 
on our way, remaining in a compact body with 
what show of preparation for defence we could 
make. The mutaselim, or local governor of Bash- 
Kalleh, had assured me of entire safety on this 
road, and, moreover, promised me the protection 
of three of the chief's servants, who were then go- 
ing to Van. The supposed robbers proved to be 
our desired protectors. 

L2 
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We proceeded over a chain of mcnnliroi^ m 
wbicb Urge banks of snow were still remauuug^ 
to the strong castle of Maboioodieh, and tJbeQoate 
Van, or, as it is usually pronounced. Win. U is 
a walled town or city, overlooked by an immmae 
*' rock of defence/' which supports an anoient 
castle, and is unbosomed in ejctended fimitfid gar- 
dens, which fonn the summer residence of a Imge 
portion of the people* Of these, a laige portion 
are Aimenians, who are said to number 40/)0O in 
the district. 

The lake abonnds in fish, whieb are made m 
article of commerce with the swrouoding disbicto, 
The water of l#ke Van is so alkaline that the 
people use it for poiaking their soapi while Ae salt 
fixun the lake of Ooroomiah is sufficiently jwire 6r 
culinary use; and yet the water of that lake is m 
heavy, that a man will sink no lower than the lop 
of his shoulders. Both Van and Ooroomiah aie 
several thousand feet above tide, and the wii^eis 
are as cold as in New-York. 

I remained ten days at Van, and had repeated 
interviews with my old friend Nooroolah Bey, tile 
Koerdisb chief whom I had cured during my mem* 
enable visit to his castle in Basb-KaUeb. I bad 
olten ti^en pleasantly reminded of him by the wild 
Koords of bis mountains, who uniformly spoke of 
me as the physician to their chief. Whenever I 
was introduced to a stranger, the immediate inqui- 
ry was maile, ** What, the physician of our chief V* 
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It was- gratifying to find lum still cherisfaiiig the 
fieiidly feelings wiili which he welcomed me; but 
it remaiDS to be seen how Taluable his fiiendalup 
may yet piore. Changes hare occurred which 
have modified his power, and hereafter the tray- 
eller through his heretofore lawless country will 
have less to fear* It is nowplaced under Tuildsh 
jurisdiction* The chief has bartered his indepeDd^ 
ence for an appointment fifom tfie Pasha of Erze* 
room; and he was returning, an offioer'of the 
Porte, to gorem his spirited clans, whom he had 
found too restless to control by his single arm. 
He also foresaw &at the extension of European 
influence, and the consequent changes occurring in 
the East, might at no distant day wrest his inde* 
pendence and his country firom him. He therefore 
deemed it wise to make such voluntaiy overtures 
as would enable him to retain his station as the 
immediate head of the Hakary tribes. 

On my way from Van to Erzeropm, I met with 
a pleanng instance of the value of foreign pro* 
tection to the traveller in these countries. While 
I was sleeping under the tent of a petty Koordish 
chief, a horse belonging to my party was stolen in 
the night I told the chief that he must see that 
it was returned, or I should make complaint to the 
English consul The horse was soon restored. 
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On my aniTal at-Erzerooin I hH die fteknre 
to be surroanded by a aide cf Christian friends. 
Two of my fellow-oovitryiiieB were among the 
number; but in this diifttmt land, where I ha^e 
experienced the Idndest offices of friendship from 
intelligent and philanthropic gentlemen of the 
Pn gliA nation, I can scarcely recognise any na- 
tional Astinction. The welcome I received fitxn 
my English friends was most cordial and gratify- 
ing. Among them were the BritiA consul James 
Brant, Esq., Dr. Biach, a tried friend of our mis- 
aon, and Colonel Sheil, her Britannic majesty's 
charge d'affaires at the court ^ Peraa. Through 
the politeness of the latter, I was £iTovre9 widi 
letters to his excellency Lord Ponsonby, the British 
ambassador at the Ottoman Porte ; and, while I 
was at Constantinople, I received from his lordsUp 
the warmest assurances of a disposition to afford 
all necessary countenance andprotectioQto our la- 
bours among the Mountain Nestorians, in whose 
condition and prospects he manifested a lively in- 
terest From our American minister, Commodore 
Porter, I had already experienced many favours. 

From Constantmople I proceeded in one of the 
numerous steamers which converge at the metiop- 
plis to ttke city of Smyrna, where I embarked in a 
small merchantman, and, after a passage of seven- 
ty dayi^aitived safely at Boston, October 3, 1840. 
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CHAfTER I 

The ReYoU of tbs Ten Tribes.— Their Idolatry.— Capttrity.— 
Are lost sight of in History.— Not yet found.— Their separate 
Szistence highly probable. -^ Difficulties of the Subject — Its 
. interesting Nature, and great Importance. 

In do period, of fheir history were God's .choMi 
people so highly favoured as in the long and peaces 
ful reign of Solomon, who excelled all the kings 
of the earth in riches and wisdom. But his un- 
paralleled prosperity was more than he could bear. 
He was led into idolatry, " and the Lord was an- 
gry with Sdlomon because his heart was turned 
'from the Lord God of Israel, who had appeared 
unto him twice^ and had commanded him con- 
cerning this thing, that he should not go after 
other gods. But he kept not that which the Lord 
commanded. Therefore the Lord said unto Solo- 
mon, Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou 
hast'not kept my covenant and my statutes which 
I have cpmmaaded thee, I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. 
Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it, for 
David thy father's sake, but I will rend it out of 
the hand of thy son. Howbeit, I will not rend 
away djl the kingdom, but wi|^ give one tribe to 
thy son for David my servant's sake, and tor Jero- 
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salem'8 sake which I have chosen." A prophet 
^was then sent to Jeroboam with this message: 
« Thus saith the Lord the God of Israel, Behold, I 
will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solo- 
mon, and wiU give ten trib« to thee, becawe th^y 
have forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtorcfli, 
the goddess of the Zidonians, Chemosb, the god of 
the Moabites, and Milcom, the god of the children 
«f Ammon, and have not walked m tof wa]^ to 
do that which is right in none ey^ and to \ts^ 
my itatotes and my jadgmenls. I will takt 1k« 
kingdom cot of hill son's hand, and will giv« il ilnio 
thee, even tin iwbbs."— 1 Kings, »^ d-13, 31- 
36. 

Accordingly, imdcr the vain and impolitic rei^ 

of Rchoboam, the son and successor of SoloWM, 

kcael lebeUed against the house of Davids .tat^ 

boam was made kmg over all Israel (or the ten 

tribes), << and there was none that followed die 

house of David but the tribe of Judab only/' widi 

whom Benjamin had become inseparably associa^ 

ted. FnnithistimetteJewswcredivtdcdkilotwo 

separate governments or kingdonw, which an te- 

«(P»dvcly designated by the names Judah and 

brad; a distinctioii recognised by the in^rired 

l"[°JPJ^*s, who ahaaost invariably speak of flte ten 

™^^dei the appeUatbn of Israel; or Ephcaint^ 

T whose borders was the seat of the king* 

<»«»• The Israelites immediately turned from the 
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Lord to tii« woidup 6f idols. Begaidkss^ alike of 
the admonitioiislie had recayed from God^ and tkt 
piuushment which he had so recently seen inflicted 
upon the houseof David Sor their idoktroos coareS) 
Jeroboam sought to perpetuate and widen the hreach 
between Israel and Judah, and to strengthen his new 
kbgdom by pref^entioig the ten tribes bom going 
up to Jerusalem, as &ey were accustomed, to woiw 
ship the God of their fathers. ^ Whereupon the 
king took counsel, and made two calres of gold, 
and said unto them, It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem ; behold diy gods, O Israel, which 
brought you up out of the land of iigypt And 
he set up the one in Bethel, and die other he put 
in Dan. And this thmg became a sin : for die 
people welit to worship before the one, even imto 
Dan."— 1 Kings, xii., 28-30. Thus was Israel 
confirmed in idolatry, that grievous sin which 
drew down upon them the vengeuice of a hofy 
God, after a series of unheeded warnings, expos- 
tulations, and judgments, which had been denoun- 
ced upoi^itbem for two hundred and fijfly yean 
The preaching, and miracles of Mjah and Eliaha 
were alike unsuccessful in producing reformation. 
Tbar kings took tlie lead in idolatry and wicked- 
ness, and even the zealous Jehu, who was specially 
aAointod as a reformer in Israel, was a wondiipper 
trf the golden calves, ^f He departed not from the 
'^rf Jeroboam wtich made Israel to sin.**-*-2 

M 
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Kings, z.,3L ^Though he destroyed the posterity 
of wicked Ahab, and slew the worshippeis of 
Baal, the people still transgressed against^the God 
of their fathera, and went a whoring after the gods 
of the people of the land: Ihey walked in all die 
statutes of the heathen, served idols, and sold 
themsdv^ to do wickedness in the sight'of Ae 
Lord. Therefore the Lord was very angry with 
Israel, atd lemoved them out of his aght" The 
two and a half tribes on the east of Jordan, ^the 
Reubenites, Gradites, and the half tribe of Manas- 
seh," who had spread theniselves over a. large ex- 
tent of country, and drank deep of the prevailiBg 
spirit of idolatry, were the first who wa« made 
captive by the kings of Assyria. — 1 Chronr, v., 26. 
But this failed to arrest the idolatrous career of* 
the reittainnig tribes. Their cup of iniquity was 
soon filled; and ^ey wete compelled to drink it 
t) the dregs. .The hand rf God, which had long 
held over them his chastening rod, was ^' stretched 
out stillf ' and it soon came down upon them in 
just indignatioit About 19 years after the captiv- 
ity of tiie tribes beyond Jordan (or B.C. 721), 
*^ Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria, took Samaria, 
and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed 
them in Halah and in Habor, by the river of Go- 
zan, and in the cities of the Modes. So was Is- 
rael carried, away out of their own lUnd to As- 
syria unto this day." " There was none left but 
flie tribe of Judah only." — 2 Kings, xvii., 6-18. 
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''From flus timey" says a learned writer, ^ we 
hear.. no more of tbe ten tribeSy nor is it known 
whether any of their descendants are in the world 
at present; though it is thooght by many that 
there is a reomant in some region yet nnyisited."* 
Milnian, the historian of the Jews,xe&iiiing to the 
cafytivity, says, '^fiom this period lasbcfry loses 
sight of the ten tribes as a distinct pec^le. Pii- 
deaux supposes they were, totally lost and absorb- 
ed in thfinaticms among whom they settled; but 
imagination has loved to follow them into remote 
and inaccessible regions, where it is supposed they 
still awut the restoration of the twelve tribes to 
their native land ; or it has traced the Jewish fea- 
tures, language, and rehgion in different tribes, par- 
l^ularly in the Afghani of India, and, in a. still 
wOder spirit of romance, in the [aborigiaiyQ Jbner- 

icans."t 

- But we shall not bc^ttpected to attempt a reif 
utation of these various theories, none of which 
have been supported by sufficient evidettte to pro- 
duce any1}ung like a general coivicion in their &- 
TOur. The ten tribes of Israel are still a# really 
the lost tribes as they ever have been. 

The evidence which has been adduced ('^ Star 
in Oe West,'' ** View of the Hebrews,'? &c) to 
identify the American Indpi^ with the lost tribes 

* Turner's Sacred History of the World, toL iJT, p. 490. 
t MQman's History of the Jews, toL i., p. 247. 



it etttira^ einnmitantialy and based ddelty apoii 
(NMlMDB, &&, wludi are prkmHve raOar than pa- 
Oidiaily Jeiaidi ; enatoeaB rimilar tD tiioae fiioad 
among tbe Arabs and oHier Eaatom nationa. 

With respect to the Afghans, it may be anflip 

dent to quote the testimony of that indefaftigaUe 

tiaveUerf Joseph (now Rsv. Dr.) WoM^ who ^M^ 

ad Afghamstan irith the hope of finding the tea 

tribes. But»di8appomtedinth8lhope,heaiuDSi]p 

the evidenoe in the foQoving termsi ^ My doobte 

about the A%hans bdng desoendanta of the Jews 

are these; they hate not the Jewish phydK^paomy; 

and the tradition of thek being descendants of flis 

Je^ iff mt gtMrd; and, finally, thmr langu^ 

does not resemUe the Hebrew, Or, light, isthe 

only Hebrew word I found in the Afghan tongw 

The construotion of the PuAtoo grammar entirdy 

diflfeis from that of the Hebrew." — ^Resaarohtt^ 

f: 338-9* Judging from the voeabulaiy ^rea hj 

Wolffi I may also add, that the Ai^an toi^Qe 

resembles tiather the Syriac nor the Chaldfie; 

and their pa«ial tradition, if eridence .of a He* 

lytw ar^n, indioates a descent firoxa the Ivn 

tribes rather th» the ten. Malte«Brun, vol. L, p^ 

45, says, ^^ The Afghans ooiisider themsdvea as de- 

aceadenta from A%hauni the son of Irmia, or Bafcia, 

mm of Saul, long of Jm^*' 

The suppqation that the ten tribes are " absorbed 
in the nations among whom they settled," is not 
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only entirely wanting in evidence, but all analogy 
from the history of the Jews throughout tbe world 
goes to disprove the idea. Ndtfaer is there any 
evidence that they are amalgamated with the two 
tribes. On the contrary , there are numerous passa- 
ges from unfulfilled prophecy which plainly inti- 
mate that the union of Judah with Israel is yet fu- 
ture. In a prophecy of Isaiah, which all commeoh 
tators acknowledge to be friture in its accomplidi- 
ment, the ten tribes are reputedly mentioned, in 
distinction from Judah, under the common appella- 
tions of larael and Ephraim. — Isa., xL, 12, 13. See 
also Jer., iiL, 18; Hos.,i., 11; and£zek.,xxxvii., 
16-22. In this passage from Ezeldel, which oc- 
curs immediately after the resurrection in the val- 
ley of dry bones, the prophet is told to take two 
sticks, representing Judah and Israd, and ^^ join 
fhem one to another into one stick." He is then 
commanded to tell the children of Israel and of 
Judah, that thus would the Lord unite them into 
one nation, and to ^ say unto them, thus saith the 
Lord Grod : Behold, I will take the children of Is- 
rael, from among the heathen, whither they be 
gone, and will gather them on every aide, and being 
them into their own land : and I will make them 
one nation in the land upon the mountains of Israr 
el ; and one king shall be king to them all : and 
they diall no more be two nations, ^neither shall 
they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all." 
M2 
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Now, whaterar mmj be the precise inqportef 4iaR 
prophecies^ general consent testifies th^ their w> 
oompliduDent (and^ conseqnentlyi the wiion of J«- 
dah and Israel) is yet future. Hence we infer tiiat 
the tea tribes have at this time a separate adsU 
enoe. r 

Where they are, and what is their confitloay w 
questions which hare bag perplexed ttie learned 
and curious. So many untenaUe theories hafe 
been proposed, and so many preteadfld diaooTeiitt 
made; in a word, the ten tribes have been so <rfta 
found and lost agab, that any new treatise vpm 
the subject will almost neeeasarily be reo^Tod irith 
^btrurt; so much has the whole subject osme tp 
savour of the virionary* # 

The Subject is certainly one of peculiar diffiodty, 
and mtich of incredoMty will be encouotened in 't» 
^nrestigation. More than twenty-fiye eentuiMS 
have lltrown over it a veil of almost impene^Ue 
darkness. Nearty a hundred generations hm 
auccessivdy arisen and been swept away ; empire 
aftor empire has been founded and demoUidied. 
War haa devastated the earth ; hierarchies and 
dynasties have.alike fiiUen ; and where, it may be 
adcsd, in all this mass of ntfns, or aocud the strw> 
tures ttiat have risen upon them» Aall we seek for 
the captive daughters of Israel, who were kd away 
weeping into the wilderness in an age when Ae 
greatest events cast but a faint shadqw upon the 
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Ustoriaa's page 1 What chaises, sociid^ mil, and 
reli^oiis, m^ not have passed over the lod tribes 
dtbing diese revolyin^ ages ! 

But let us not too hastily infer tiiat fliese Abs^ 
gei, however great, have placed their identity be- 
yond the reach of the clearest evidence. ^ He 
that keepeth Israel shall neither dumber wt 
sleep ;'' and we may find that He has been guard** 
ing his chosen people with a watchftd eye, and 
will glorify himself in their present condition and 
fctere prospects, as really as he has done in thev 
past history. In his past dealings with tiie people 
of Israel, he has manifested his character bdA afU 
tributes with a deamesfs that no power of do^enf 
description can equaL 

But the most glorious display is connected with 
the iiiture. *^Ifihe coding away if ihem be fh€ 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be btd life Ji'omO^ dead/' Thi«fi what 
dothes our subject with such importance. A sph^ 
itual resurrection is connected with the eonversion 
of (iod's ancirat people ; a resurrectiott, aflfecting 
not merely themselves, but the whole world. If 
their rejection has been the reconcilmg of 'the 
world, by opening a door of hope to the Gen- 
tiles, it is to *'the world,' most obviously, that 
their restoration will be '^ as life from the dead." 

Who, then, can estimate the importance of their 
discovery and conveision ? What life, what &ith, 
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what energy would not be infused mto the Chischi 
With what joy would eyen the prospect of their 
speedy conrenaon be received, conneGted as it is 
with the most precious promises of God's Woid; 
nnce it is clear, from the prophecies of Scripture, 
that this final ingathering of Israel wiU be the 
brightest harbinger of the latter day ghnry 1 

If it shall appear, then, that Israel is even now 
stretching out his hands to God ; if the ten tribes 
are found professing allegiance to .Mesdah their 
king, and bearing his name; may it not well in^ire 
in our minds the highest hopes and liveliest antid- 
patiozis of future good; h<^pes and anticipations 
which we may wdl bdieve will soon ripen to a 
blessed fruition, when it shall appear that they are 
the fecial heirs of the most glorious promises 
that remain to be fulfilled in the Yas^ory of our 
world 1 Let us turn, then, to the evidence of their 
heirship, and see what are the credentials they of- 
fer in proof that they are mdeed what the Chiis^ 
tian world have long and anxiously sought to dis- 
cover — ili^lod tribes of Israel. 
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CHAPTER n. 

tMUtm of the Neilorian CAiifCiHW lliat thoy «• Dem^ 
isi«eL--*TlMt thcf came ftom Paleatin0.--Sap|poitodb7 tba T«»> 
tunooy of Jews and Mohammedans. 

TBADmoN, in its general applicaAioiiy ib any 
knowledge handed down from one generation to 
a&other by oral communication. If there is no* 
tUng in the Aaraeter or circiunstances of dioae on 
whose authority the traditi(» rests to affisct ite 
probaUlity; if they were not actuated by interest 
or prejudice, or wanting in the means of knovd* 
edge as to what fhey relate, their tradition is to 
be received as direct testimony m matters of histo* 
ly. The more important the ^ent, the more likely 
is it to be correctly transmitted by tradition to a re- 
mote posterity. Thus we find some account of the 
deluge, which destroyed the smtediluvian world, 
among the most remote and barbarous nations of 
the earth; a circumstance that would go far to 
prove this great event, in the absence of all hisloiw 
ical records. Indeed, this uniT^rsal traditicm, to- 
gether with geolo^cal indications, is appealed to 
as an unanswerable argument with infideb, who 
deny the credibility of the Scriptures. Without 
recommending the example for imitation, it may 
be stated as another evidence of the importanoe 
attached to traditionary testimony, that the Coun- 
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cQ of Trent ascribed equal authority to tra£tioii 
and the Bible. But, as the purity of gold is tested 
by the furnace, so truth appears more lovely after 
passing through the closest scrutiny. To this test 
let us bring the traditions of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians relating to their Hebrew origb. 

Finty then, I remark, the tradition is gene- 
ral, and uniyersally believed by the Nestoriaos 
throughout Assyria and Media. They speak of it 
of their own accord, in all places and in various 
circumstances. Smith and Dwight, in the couise 
of ^their short vidt to the Nestorian Christians, were 
struck by thdr singular assertion that ikey were 
the descendants of the ten tribes.* They recog- 
nise the fact in conversation) with each other, 
as well as with strangers. One of their priests 
charged upon his people their accumulated guilt 
and responsibility, on the ground of their relation 
to those ''to whom pertained the covenai^j^^^and 
promises;" and his language was that of rebuke, 
and not of complaisance. Often have I heard the 
remark from their ecclesiastics, in allusion to their 
Hebrew ancestry, that theirs were a stiff-necked 
people, like their fathers of old. These incident- 
al alluiaons to their Jewish ancestry prove most 
conclusively that their tradition is received as a 
well-known truth. Though it subject him to re- 
proach, no one denies that he is of the childnp of 

* See Reeearchee in Armtnia, voL ii 
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IsraeL The learned and ignorant, old and young, 

all acknowledge the relation. 

2. The hatred existing between the Nestorians 

and the Jews forbids the idea of the fabrication 
of the tradition. What motive could lead them 
to claim affinity with their most implacable ene- 
mies'! Is it credible that an unfounded tradition 
of this kind, connecting them with a people with 
whom they will not even eat bread, would have 
been miiversally received among all the various 
Nestorian tribes ? By whom, and in what stage 
of their history, could it have been forced upon 
fhem? Would there have been no dissenting 
voice among a widdy-eztended people? Here, 
as everywhere, the Jews are the most despised and 
persecuted class of the people. An odium is con* 
sequentiy attached to all who are allied to them. 
For fear of this odium, Ibave seen Nestorians hes* 
itate 10 give a reply when intentogated respecting • 
tbeir ancestry; • yet they finally admitted their 
Jewish origin. 

3. Their ignorance of prophecy forbids the idea 
that the tradition originated with their religions 
teachers, in view of the great temporal bles»ngs 
promised to the Jews. They have no anticipa« 
tions of such blessings for the Israetites in partic* 
ular. They believe in the final triumph of Chris* 
tianity' in the world, but in - this they claim fot 
themselves no pre-eminence over other Christians, 
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They reftd tlie pMphctB litdft, and ondei^^ 
less. Their interpretatioii of tke prc^ketioid wii- 
tingB is generally mystical and confised. 

4. The secluded situatkm of the great body of 
the Nestorians almost precludes the possibility of 
ibm hating recdved the idea of a Hebrew atici»- 
tiy from the neighbouring nationsi They diic% 
kihalHt almost inaccessible mountains, where thij 
are remarkably dmt out from extraneous infliienfis. 
Strangers have seldom or nerer enteifed their 
mountain fastnesses, and I know of no pecq^e who 
haye so little intercouree with those around them; 
moreover, if their neighbours had ranked fliea 
m&k the Jews, would ttiey not hate repelled tk 
ideaof suchaomnexion'? Is it credible thi^tiiej 
wouM have received it as tke baas of a genersl 
tradition 1 Or, were it possible that such a fiibri- 
cation could be palmed upon them in one plaes, 
how were they to induce their distant brettsren tO 
admit tibe imposture'} and that, when every feeGng 
would revolt at the idea of such a connexion* 

It may be asked whether the NestoriaDB have 
any historical records in proof of theiar Hebretr 
origin. I have seen none.* Their histories set* 
dom extend beyond a short record of th^ pasnag 

* Priest Dunka, who has long been employed as an assistant in 
titis mission, and sustains a charactef for veracity, and, we hope, 
Inr coDsisteat i»ety, assuTes me that he saw near Mdaul « faiatoiir. 
in which it was expressly stated that they, the Nestorians, weie 
Beni hrael (the children of Israel). 
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events of the day, occaaonally inserted by the 
writer or the copyist in the mai^ of some reli- 
gious book. The patriarch's most ancient manu- 
scripts were destroyed by the water about siicty 
years ago, when taking them across the riyer Zab ; 
and, uidess f«tare research bring to light authen- 
tic recordk on this subject^ we must content our- 
^selves with the answer often giren to my inquiries 
ibr written documents in siqpport of their tradition* 
^^For us,'' say the Nestorians, ^^sucfa a record is 
lumecessary, as we are well acquainted with tibe 
*€act of our Israebtish descent, the account of wiuck 
is handed down from lather to son through sue^ 
cessive generations. In our early history, certain- 
ly suoh a record could not hare been called Ibr; 
9jaA, had any one made it at a lator period, we 
inight haye suspected some smister motive. Mouse- 
over, we consider suob a tradition, received by aH 
classes of the people, better testimony than written 
records, which few could read or understand, and 
which are liable to be corrupted or lost ; wh^^s 
our tradition no one can dispute or alter, as it is 
known to all. We are certainly Beni Israd (sons 
of Israel), there is no doubt of it^' 

Considering' the drcumstances of tius people, 
there is much good s^ise in this reasoning. Where 
none but a few ecclenastics cask^read, there is lit- 
tle ^iceuragetdent for multiplying books in a lan- 
guage which is unintelligible to the common peo- 
• N 
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pie. by the itow procM of traMcribiDg, espedaV 
Wwhenwch records arc so biUc to be lost; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that such an important 
portion of their histoiy is altogether safer m the 
bosoms of a hundred thousand people, who caie- 
folly transmit it to their posterity, than it could be 
if trusted solely to peristoig scrolls of parchment 
Indeed, it is diflBcult to concave how a fact which 
so deeply concerns their people could be lost, 
when it is made the sulqect of remark in the fam- 
ily circle and in the piAlic assembly, and the 
gionnd of erpofitulation, reproof; and instrudiott 
by fh^ religious teachers. 

It is not a complicnted histCMcy, requirii^ a de- 
tail of incidents or language Uable to be misap- 
prehended or foj^otten. It is one simple, bare 
fact, so unique and prominent in its character that 
there is no room for mistake. At the same time, 
the people are so peculiar in their language, char- 
acter, and circumstances, that it is doubtless true 
of the whole if of any. It is the one simple fact, 
that the Nestorians are what fliey pipfess to be, 
the children of Israel. 

The Nestorians have also another tradition, 
whiA, though clistinct m its natme, is intimately 
connected with this, and adds not a lltfle to the 
testimony. It i^^that their forefathers, at some 
early day, came to the region n^ occupied by 
them from the land of Palestine. Precisely in 
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what period of the world this occurred they do 
not know, though they are sure of its trutL That 
it was before the Christian era will appear evident, 
when we come to examine the history of their con- 
ver^on to Christianity. What people beades the 
captive Israojites have ever been carried away 
from Palestine to Assyria and the cities of the 
Medes 1 That the ten tribes were placed on the 
very ground now inhabited by the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, we shall endeavour to show in the ensuing 
chapter. That fact, when fairly exhibited, wiU 
give great importance to this tradition, adding the 
character of direct testimony to what would other- 
wise, be onl];circttmstantiaL»' It will, at least, afford 
a stroBg co^mation of our main position. But, 
direct and positive as is the testimony of the Nes- 
torians themselves respectihg their Hebrew ances- 
try, we peed not rest so important a question on 
their tesitimqpy alone. We shall now b<ing for- 
ward witnesses whose competency none will dis- 
pute, and whose testimony is no less unequivocal 
and pQsitire than that of the Nestorians them- 
selves. 

The Jews who dwell among them acknowK 
edge the relationship. They admit that theNes- 
torians are as truly the descendants of the Israel- 
ites as themselves. Do they jtot know 1 or is it 
possible that the great mass of the ten tribes were 
converted to Christianity without their knowl- 
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edge? PlroTklentiallyforcnirciNiseytketeiitnlM 
are not all nominally Christian. A remiiaot ieem 
to haTe been 1^ as^witneases in die case. Dis- 
persed through the country of the Neatorians, and 
surroundiog them on every side, are some thou- 
sands of nominal Jews, still adhering to Judaism, 
yrhp claim to be a part of the ten tribes carried 
away captive by the kings of Assyria. These are 
the witnesses now on the stand. They testify, 
&ough sometimes reluctantly, that they and the 
Nestorians are brethren of the same stock ; that 
they and the Nestorians have a common relatioa 
to the house of Israel, a common origin. 

We cannot charge these Jews with interested 
motives in giving this testimony. They are aslia- 
med to admit that such an apostacy has taken place 
from the faith of their fathers, and they are reluo 
tant to acknowledge their worst enemies sts breth- 
ren. So strong is this feeling, tl#t they will 
sometimes prevaricate, and finally ^ve only an 
equivocal answer when questioned upon the sub- 
ject This they do to avoid the main questioDi 
whether their early ancestors were the same. With 
.the general propensity to falsehood that ejrists, 
some of them may perhi^s even deny this alto- 
gether, under the apprehension diat in some way 
tiiey might be injured by the admisrion. It is only 
to those who have gained their confidence that 
they readily make the acknowledgment, and then 
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» it IS often done in a confidential manner, that thef 

may not fall under the censure of their brethren 
for confirming such a fact. To some of the bish- 
ops and priests in the emplo]|: of this mis^on, indi- 
vidual Jews have repeatedly said, " We are no 
more really the children of Israel than yourselves." 
The first time I myself heard this testimony 
given by the Jeivs was March Gth, 1840, which I 
recorded at the time as follows : Received a visit 
firom two learned Jews, Ezekiel and Daniel, of 
Ooroomiah, who, in the presence of the bishops 
Mar Yoosuph and Mar Eliyah (Elias), two priests, 
and other Nestorians, most explicitly acknowl- 
edged that the Nestorians were the sons of Israel, 
a circumstance with which, as they affirmed, the 
Jews were well acquainted. Priest Dunka, for 
my sake, then asked them if they were sure of 
the fact'; and they replied emphatically, that they 
knew that the Nestorians were children of Israel ; 
but, as the Nestorians had departed fix>m the 
faith of their fathers, their people were ashamed 
to own them as brethren. In answer to my inqui- 
ries, they said they had records containing an ac- 
count of the time and circumstances of their con- 
version to Christianity ; h/HL, as they did not them- 
selves possess them, it was not in their power to 
furnish me with a sight of these historical manu- 
scripts. Indeed, they appeared to feel, when I 
asked them for a sight of their records, that they 
N2 
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had already gone too far in what Aej hiA ^^; 
but fhey still promptly answered my ioqtdries ire- 
garding the time when the Nestorians beeataiiB 
Chriatians; They also gave other informatsoB, 
which win be mentioned in its proper place. 

More recently, other Jews have repeatedly tnadte 
the same statement to the writer, and to some of 
his associates in the mission. On one oceaatii 
tbdr chief tMA confirmed the testimony of th^ 
Hebrew origm of Ihe Nestoriaotty while in Hh^ 
synagogue, and in the hearing of Messra HoDa^ 
day, Stocking, and myself. He said that ane Nesto- 
riuis apostatized from the Jewish faith in the da]« 
of Christ or his apostles. 

I quote the following firom the journal of my re^ 
qpected associate, Mr. Stockmg, upon this poi&t, 
for the sake of the direct testimony it contains, and 
not to anticipate the evidence derived firom die 
identity of language. 

" j%wi/ 28. — ^Yesterday I received a visit firom 
two Jews, whom I had employed to bbd two or 
three Nestorian manuscripts. Priest Yohannan 
was present As the Jews of this city use a ^- 
lect of the Nestorian language, we conversed in 
that They understood perfectly the language we 
used, and the priest understood perfectly their lan- 
guage, and occasionally explained to me a woid 
dial I did not easily recognise. Afler conversing 
freely for some time on matters of business, I in- 
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quired of the Jews how it was that thej spoke the 
Nestorian language, and whether thej had learn- 
ed it from them. They answered without hesita- 
tion, ^ No.' I then asked them if the NestoriaiiB 
had learned the language they speak from their 
people. They again answered * No.* * How is 
it, then/ I inquired, ^ that you speak the same 
language?' One of them answered, that these 
people (the Nestorians) had separated thonselves 
from them. I asked Uiem again if they knew it 
was so, and if it was so written in their books. 
They answered that they knew it was so, and that 
they had books that contained the fact. From the 
manner in which I conducted my inquiries, the 
Jews could not have known that I had any oAer 
object in view than simply to get^an explanation 
bow their language happened to be like that of 
the Nestorians ; and it was not till our conversa- 
tion had proceeded some time on tiie subject, that ' 
diey comprehended fully my object, and discovered 
between themselves the design of my inquiries." 

Such testimony, and from such a source, requires 
no comment. What court of justice would re- 
ject it? The Nestorians say to their alienated 
brethren, the Jews, " We are children of the same 
father: will you own us as brethren?" '''Yes," 
they answer; " you are brethren of the stock of Is- 
rael. We are a part of the ten tribes, and you are 
no less really so." 
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On both ades the motive is strong to disdaim 
the alliance ; and it is especiaUy so on the part of 
the Jews, who are evidently chagrined that such 
an apostacy should have taken place from thar 
ancient faith. 

The antipathy ensting between the Jews and 
the Nestorians is mutual and strong ; so that there 
can be no motive on the part of either to wi^ to 
be regarded as of the same origm. The state of 
feeling they cherish towards each other is much 
like that which ensted between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. 

Scftne of the learned Mohammedans also testify 
to the Hebrew origin of the Nestorians ; but they are 
not all informed upon the sulject Many of those 
living in Ooroomiah came from the region of Kho- 
rassan, where a part of their race still remain. 
"When the Gospel was first preached here, a great 
proportion, if not the whole, of the people were fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, and the religion of the Magi 
prevailed extensively till the days of Mohammed. 
Hence we cannot expect the Persians generally to 
be in possession of definite information regarding 
the ancestry of their Christian neighbours. But it 
is interesting that any of them are able to add 
their positive testimony to the Hebrew origin of 
the Nestorians. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Places to which the Ten Tribes were deported: Assyria, 
Htlah, Habor, Ooxan, Hara, Media.— Now occupied by the 
Nestorian Christians.— But £bw nominal Jews in these Places. 

'^ Seaech fcnr a thing where it was lost/' k a 
maxim whioh every child understands and pciw>- 
ticesL But, in relation to the lost tribes, we have 
acted directly contrary to this maxim, and sought 
for them everywhere except in the place wh^rd 
ihey were lost, while this remained unexplored* 
The shepherd whose flock has strayed away sedfiS 
them where they were lost. Qod^s sheep hav0 
been carried away into the wilderness and lost 
But, happily, we are told just where they weri^ 
placed. They were not left to wander, for they 
sdll had keepers over them, who placed them in 
particular pastures ; keepers who were doubtless 
too much interested in securing the fleece to al- 
low them to stray away. These keepers were the 
kings of Assyria. The first was Tiglath-pUeser^ 
who ^ carried them away (even the Reubenites, 
and the Oadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh), 
and brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and 
Hara, and to the river Grozan, unto this day." — 1 
Chron., v., 26. Shortly after, l^almaneser, an- 
other ^^ king of Assyria, took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away (i. e., the remaining tribes) into. As- 
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Syria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor, by 
the river of Grozan, unto this day." — 2 Kings, xvii., 
' 6, and xviiL, 4. 

It is very remarkable, that, thotigh carried away 
by different conquerors at an interval of abottt 19 
years, they were all setfled in the same place. 
The only difference in the account is, that in 1 
Qiron. Hxe name Hara is inserted, in addition to 
the places mentioned, in 2 Kings. ^^The iaser- 
iim of this name/' says Professor Robinson, ^^ may 
be an error of transcribers^ as the reading of 2 
Kings, xvij., 6, seems correct and appropriate."* 
His opinion is confirmed by the fact that this name 
is not, found either in the Septuagint or the Syriac 
versions. The word Hara, in Hebrew, signifies 
^mountains, or mountainous regions ;" and as the 
country to which the ten tribes were deported, and 
where most of the Nestorian Christians now re- 
side, is, as we have seen, one of the most mount- • 
ainous in the world, die word Hara was veiy nat- 
urally added as a gloss or mai^al explanation, 
and finally became a part of the text How else 
can we account for its differing &ojh the Gredc 
and Syiiac, the two best versions for correcting 
felse readings in the Hebrew text 1 On the very 
natural supposition that it was added as a gloss 
or explanation, as there are abundant examples in 
other passages, it very materially aids us in settling 

* Robinson's Calmet, art. Gozan. 
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the topography of the country which became the 
future abode of the ten tribes ; while, at the s^me 
time> it harmonizes the accounts of the inspired 
writers. We have, then, in three different places, 
the testimony of i^spiration, that " the long of As- 
syria did carry away brael into Assyria, and put 
them in Halah and in Habor, the river of Gozan, 
and in .the cities of the Medes.** 

Asi^a was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on 
the ndrth by part of Armenia and Mount Nipba- 
tis; on the west by the Tigris; on the south by 
Susiana ; on the east by part of Media, and the 
mountains of Choatra and Zagros. The country 
within these limits is called by some of the an- 
cients Adiabene (or, rather, Adiabene was inclu- 
ded in Assyria), and by others Aturia or Atyria. 
Assyria is now called KoordistaUy from the de- 
scendants of the ancient Karduchi, who occupied 
the northern parts. It lies between Media, Meso- 
potamia, Armenia, and Babylon. It is admitted 
that, at the period of its greatest prosperity, the 
Assyrian empire stretched beyond the limits gen- 
erally assigned to it by both ancient and modem 
writers. But, at the time the ten tribes were car- 
ried thither, it had again become reduced within 
these defined boundaries,* the Medes havmg re- 

♦ This occurred seven years from the building of Rome, and in 
the second year of the eighth Olympied, which was the 748th be- 
fore Christ.— Died. Sic, 1. ii. Athenaeus, 1. xiL Herodo|us, lib. i., 
Justin, Li., ciii 
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Tohedy and Babylonia bang then a sepacafte kiag*' 
dom.* 

The name Aturia or Atyria, as is observed bj 
Dion Cassius (xviii., c. 28), is a mere (^alectic 
variety of pronunciation instead of Assyria ; and 
fhe province thus designated probably was the ori- 
ginal central point from which the power as wefl 
as the name of Assyria subsequently spread far- 
ther to the south and west. After the dissolution 
of the Assyrian monarchy through ihe revolt of 
the MedeSy the name As^ia was again restricted 
to this northern province, while the southern parts 
received the appellation of Babylonia from the 
principal town, or Qialdea from the name of i(s 
inhabitants.! 

That the province of Adiabene was once indii- 
ded under the name oi Assyria is distinctly as- 
serl;ed by Hiny (Hist. Nat, v., c. 12). The sacred 
historians of that age evidently used Assyria in 
its proper or more limited sense, as may be seen 
by reference to Isaiah, xi., 11, where Elam and 
Shinar are mentioned as being without the bounds 
of Assyria. The kings who carried away the ten 
tribes and put an end to the kingdom of Israel 
were the first who reigned at Nineveh after the 
deslTucti<m of the first Assyrian emtMre, when the 

* Rollin, book iiu, chap. ii. 

t That Babylon and Nineveh were then under separate kingi, 
is endeqit from a comparison of 2 Kings, xix., zx., wfaero both 
kings are named. Also Herodotus, i., c. 95, 102, 106. 
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limits of Assyria became so well defined that there 
can be no room for mistake on the subject 

J have been thus particular on this point, as 
different writers have sought to identify various 
places and rivers near the Euphrates, the Caspian 
Sea, and even on the confines of India, with Ha- 
lah, Habor, and Qozan, which should evidently be 
sought for in Assyria. 

Media being allowed by al! to have been contig* 
uous to Assyria,, there is little room for doubt as to 
the general region in which the " cities of the 
M^es'' are situated. Whether the term cities is to 
be understood literally, as in our vermon ^d the He- 
brew, or whether we should read mtlagesy as in the 
Syriac and Vulgate, or momUains of the Medes, 
as m the Septuagint, I leave for the learned to set- 
.tfe. Either of these readings is equally applicable 
to my purpose, as we find Nestorians in the mount- 
ains, cities, and villages of Media; and near to As- 
syria. I may, however, remark, that, as the Medes 
were in a state of revolt at the time of the captiv- 
ity of the ten tribes, it is hardly to be supposed 
that the king of Assyria could penetrate far into 
Media without encountering the rebellious and 
warlike Medes. Hence we must look (or the set- 
tlements fif th^ captive Israelites on or near the 
borders of Jissyriay the greater part of them being 
left within it^ boundaries, in the places we shall 
now proceed to examine. And first in order is 
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Halah. It is sufficient for our purpose 'that there 
is abundant testimony to prove that this place was 
within the proper boundaries of Assyria. It ap- 
pears to have been in the region of the Lycus or 
Zab River, and, probably, not very far from Nin- 
eveh. Bochart, Gesenius, RosenmuUer, and Cd- 
larius are of the opinion that Halah is the same as 
Calah in Gen., x., 11, 12. From its connexion 
with the context, Calah must have been in Assy- 
ria; and in this commentators are generally agreed. 
S. Ephraim and the later Syrians say that Calah 
is the modem Hatareh, which is about a day's 
journey N.N.W. of the ruins of Nineveh. Ptol- 
emy and Strabo appear to make it a district of 
country embracing this region, and extending east 
as far at least as the river Zab. Chalah or Ha- 
lah, sajfs Assemani,* entirely agrees with our Cha- 
laha or Chalavana, which Ptolemy (b. vi., ch. i.) 
places near tbi mountains of Armenia from the 
Tigris to the Lycus (Zab), or to the region of Ai- 
apachites. From Chalah (Halah) comes Chala- 
chena, which Strabo (b. ii.) calls Chalachena: 
'f Even to Chalachena and Adjabena, which are 
beyond the bounds of Armenia ;" and in b. xvl, 
*^ the plains near to Ninus (Nineveh), and Dolome- 
na, and Chalachena, and Chazena, and Adjabena." 
The place which the Syrians call Halah,t and the 

* Biblioth. Orient., torn. !▼., p. 419. 

t Halah and Habor have the same orthography and pionmicui- 
tion among the Nestoriana aa in the Syrian Bible. 
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Arabs Halavana,* was b. seat of a Nestorian arch- 
bishop. Halah, or Halachse, was one of six arch- 
bishoprics, whose prelates appointed the Nestorian 
patriarchs.! Thus it appears that Halah was in 
Assyria, and that it was also a seat of influence 
among the Nestorian Christians. The whole re- 
gion described by Ptolemy add Strabo under this 
name is, or has been, occupied by Nestorians. 

Habor is the name of a river. And it is a re- 
markable fact, that we find a river rising in the cen- 
tral highlands of Assyria which retains this name 
unchanged to the present day. No one acquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew will dispute the propriety of 
this interpretation. The passage in 2 Kmgs, xvii, 
6, Gesenius translates thus : '^ And placed them in 
Chahtes (Halah), and on the Chabor (Habor), 
a river of Oozan, and in the cities of the Medes."J 
Our own version even admits of the same sense, if 
we only reject the particle 6y, which is printed in 
italics to show that it was not in the original. 
Habor, as we shall see, is a river of Oozan. The 
Zab is also a river of Grozan ; and, being the lar- 
ger stream, it may emphatically be called He rivtf 
of Gozan. 

GozAN, according to Cruden, HWden, and oth- 
ers, signifies pasture. By reference to Gesenius's 

* Bib. Orient., torn, iv., p. 418. lb., p. 415. 

i lb., p. 416-418. 

t Robinson's Calmet, art. Gozan. See also Habor. 
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Hebrew hmcoUf* it will be seen that the aounA 
of Q and Z frequently interchange, while the 
words in which these letters are used retain the 
same ngnification after the mutation has taken 
place. Thus Gozan may change to Zozan withr 
out altering the sense. Zozan is the name grren 
by the Nestorians to all the highlands of Assyiia 
which afford pasturage for their numerous flodoL 
The region in which the Habor and the Zab rise, 
and through which ihey flow, is peculiarly of this 
character. It is celebrated for its excellent pas- 
tare&**-'the Zozan — to which many of the Nestori*- 
aps repair with their numerous flocks, spending the 
summer on the banks or the highlands of the Ha- 
bor and the Z&b, Considering the ^milarity of 
these names, and the high authority we possess for 
regarding Gozan and Zozan as one name, there 
can be no doubt that this is the Gozan of the 
Scriptures, and (specially as it is found in Jissyria^ 
and connected with the river Habor. From the 
boast of Sennacherib (3 Kings, xiir., 12 ; Isaiah, 
xxxvii,, 13) of the conquests of his fathers, it 

seems t^at the kings of Assyria bad destroyed the 

•' 

* y '< Zade. I^re is a singralar affoiity pf this letter with the 
palatals, bat wfai<^%an be proved by not a few examples in what- 
0f «r way it is to be explained. Perhaps in the same way in which, 
in the Sanscrit language, the gutturals (K 6) pass into the palatals 
Tsch, Dsch [Z]."— G«»«iii«'« !«?., Appendiw, 
* I am indebted to my friend the Rev. A. L. HoUs lay for Uuf 
information, and for some other philological aid. 
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inhabitants of Gozaxi before the Tsraehtes were 
transplanted thither, so that they had the land to 
themselves. " Have the gods of the nations de- 
livered them which my fathers have destroyed, as 
Gozan and Haran/* &c. It was doubtless a great 
achievement to destroy the barbarous inhabitants 
of such a difficult mountainous country ; and no- 
diing is more natural than that the kings of As- 
jsyria should wish to place in it an industrious peo- 
ple like the captive Israelites, while it was well 
suited tb their pastoral life. Whether in the other 
places the Israelites were settled among the origi- 
nal population, we have no means of knowing. 
But as the inhabitants of Gozan and Haran, i. e., 
Hara (the words have the same sense), had just 
been destroyed or driven out, it is reasonable to 
infer that the ten tribes had the Entire possession 
of this re^on. And, moreover, its great natural 
strength would enable them to maintain their po- 
sition entirely distmct from the surrounding Qen- 
tile nations. 

Just such is the present situation of the Nesto- 
rian Christians in this very region, which became 
the adopted home of the ten tribes, From time 
immemorial their abode has been among these un- 
changing tocks, and they never mtermarry or min- 
gle with those around them. In government, reli- 
gion, language, and customs, they are as truly a 
peculiar people as were ever their Hebrew ancestors 
02 
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in the land of their fathers. The whole g£ the 
present Nestorian population have their abode in 
the places we, have described, as that to which the 
ten tribes were transplanted. 

The most of them occupy the central parts of 
this re^on, where, as before remarked, thqr live 
distinct and alone. This central portion of Ai»- 
syria was formerly called AMbene; a distrid, as 
we have seen, that was crften included in Aa- 
ayria. Were there any room for doubt as to this 
being the particular region to which the kings of 
Assyria carried Israel captive, our accurate knowl- 
edge of the locality of Adiab^e would enable us 
to remove it, tat we find the ten tribes in this dis- 
trict in the first century. In a speech made to 
the Jews by their own King Agrippa, it is alluded 
to as a fact Jaiown and recognised by thenr whole 
naticm assembled in council at Jerusalem, that 
th^ brethren of the ten tribes weipe in Adiabene 
more than seven centuries aft^r they were carried 
away captive. • In his famous speech to the Jews 
at Jerusalem, reported by Josephus, Agri{^a in- 
quires of the Jews whether any of them would 
extend their hopes beyond the Euphrates, and 
suppose that Iheir « fellow-tribes"* dwelling in 
Adiabene would come to their assistance. What 
could be more specific 1 lict the reader consult 

* In the eriginal Oieekit is V»^^»ff» or fellow-teibes.— Jose- 
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Butler's ancient atlas> or vixxy other good aiiiboiit|r, 
9Uid be will find that Adiabene is precisely At re- 
gion now occupied by the independent tribes of the 
Nestorian Christians. The country southwest of 
theLycus or Zabatus (Qreater Zab) was the Atu- 
ria of the ancients; that to the southeait of tiiat 
river, as far as the Capros (Lesser Zab), was called 
Adiabene. Ammianus Marcellinus observes (lib. 
xxiii., G. 20) that the {wovince of Adiabene de- 
rives its name from two rivers between which it is 
enclosed, the Diaba and Adiaba^ L e., the Gbeatar 
and Lesser Zab. The Arabian name of Adiabene 
is Zawabiah, which is likewise a derivation of the 
word Zab.-^(See Aas«mani, Bib* Orient., vr.,71h) 

In Adiabene proper there are at this^ day nearly 
a hundred thousand Nestorians, while only a small 
remnant of Jews can be found among them^ 
What have become of the latter? how came the 
former in their place? In Media theire are^ abont 
twenty thousand Nestorians, and but only a tithe 
of that number of Jews. The number of Niesto- 
rians on the northwest side of the Habor is not 
known. They are represented as numerous; This 
appears probable from the fact, that,, about four 
years ago, three Nestorian bishops visited the pa- 
triarch from that region. Colonel Sheil^ who 
passed near their country, represents them as vecy 
numerous.* On the opposite banks of the Haber 

* I leam thatmaoy of Ummbi fatTetMComa papists, or Chaldeans. 
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the wbole country to Adiabene and Halah is mcxre 
or less settled by Nestorians, and they were for- 
merly even more numerous than at present In the 
re^on of the Habor, a larger portion of the ten 
tribes appear to have remained unconverted to 
Christianity than in any other place. Still diar 
number is inconsiderable ; perhaps not m<»re than 
five or ax hundred households. But it is remark- 
able that the greater part of these re^de in the 
HaboTf or, rather, on an island in that river, in the 
ancient town of Zacho. 

r The Nestorian population in Media and Assyria, 
including a small portion who have embraced the 
tenets of Rome, may not be far from two hundred 
thousand, while the nominal Jews in the same ter- 
ritory probably do not exceed twenty thousand 
souls. No one will suppose that twenty thousand 
individuals are all that remain of the t^i tribes. 
It is not unlikdy that the existmg remnant of 
the ten tribes exceeds the estimate we have given 
of the Nestorian population, as small parties may 
have gone to more distant regions. But, on ac- 
count of the great obstacles which hinder their 
emigration, these detached parties are probably 
small. It may be that future inquiries will iden- 
tify the Yezidees on the west of the Tigris with 
the ten tribes.* There are also on the h rder of 
Assyria from twenty to forty thousand Syrian 
« Thb point will be examined heieafter. 
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CliristiaDS, who have many traits in common ynttk 
the Nestorians. Should it hereafter be found that 
they have the same Jewish characteristics, the evi- 
dence of their Hebrew origin will be strong. But 
our present inquiries relate to the Nestorians. 

While the whole region of country to which the 
ten tribes were transplanted is now more or less 
occupied by the Nestorian Christians, it is worthy 
of particular notice, that the most central parts of 
this region are, and have been from time imme- 
morial, entirely inhabited by the Nestorians, to 
the exclusion of every other class of people. A 
great part of the independent tribe of Tiyary, and 
the whole of the tribes of Tehoma, Bass, Jehi, 
Diss, and other minor tribes, are included in the 
boundaries of Adiabene, where the great body of 
the ten tribes were in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. They are either the captive Israelites, or 
they have entirely usurped thor place. 



i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Ten Tribes have not been remoTed from Assyria.— HiaUxi- 
cal Prool^Yariout circumetantial Evidence.— Inference from 
the Prophetical Writings. 

ILivjNO seen that the ten tribes were carried into 
Assyria, and placed in the particular districts now 
occupied by the Nestorian Christians^ we proceed 
to Aqw that they have never been removed from 
that country. The inference will then naturally 
follow, that, inasmuch as there are very few nom« 
inal Jews in that region, and no others claiming a 
Hebrew descent, Hie Nestorians must be the de- 
scendants of the lost tribes. 

L First, then, I remark. We have no evidence oj 
their having been removed. The learned author 
of the Sacred History of the World, and Milman, 
the historian of the Jews, speaking of their cap- 
tivity, agree in the statement ^^ that we hear no 
more of these ten tribes ; that history loses sight 
of them as a distinct people." No one pretends 
to have heard of their removal. 

^. They did not return vnih the captivity Jirqm 
Babylon. Individuals, it is admitted,, may have 
accompanied the Jews of the Babylonish captivity 
to Jerusalem. In no sense, however, can it be said 
that, as a people, the ten tribes returned with the 
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Jews of the Babylonish captivity. Their release 
was in the reign of Cyrus, when about fifty thou- 
sand returned to their own country ; and we are 
told expressly, that they were " those whom Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, had carried 
away unto Babylon." — ^Ezra, ii., 1. About sev- 
enty-nine years after this, in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, Ezra went up from Babylon to Jerusalem 
with a small number of Jews, amounting in all to 
less than 2000 males, among whom there were a 
fQwfrom the ten tribes, and die remabder belong- 
ed to the tribe of Judah. Josephus, after givbg an 
account of the permis^on granted by the king to 
Esdras or Ezra for the return of the Jews, says, 
** So he read the epistle (from Xerxes or Arta- 
xerxes) at Jerusalem to those Jews who were there ; 
but he kept the epistle itself, and sent a copy of it 
to all those of his own nation that were in Media.* 
And when these Jews understood what piety the 
king had towards God, and what kindness he had 
for Esdras, they were all greatly pleased ; nay, 
many of them took their effects with them, and 
cgme to Babylon, as very desirous of going up to 
JerusaleQi; but then the entire body of the people 
of Israel remained in that country. ^^f 

3. The ten tribes were in the land of their cap- 

* A80fn& had long before become swallowed up in the mora 
fortunate kingdom of the Medes, and at this time was included 
under the name Media, of which it was a subject'province. 

t Joe., Ant, b. xi., ch. ▼, 
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tioky in ihefirHeenhiry of ike Christian ercL Jo- 
■epliusy in connexion with what we have just quo- 
ted^ exprtssij affirms that ^ there are but two 
tribes in Asia and Europe subject to the BofBans; 
while the ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates tiU 
nowy and are an immense multitude, and not to he 
estimated by numbers."* This was towards tlie 
close of the fiffst century, and after the Gospel had 
begun to be preached in Assyria, as we shall here- 
after show. As an historian, Josephus is too wdl 
and too favourably known to reqiure any commen- 
dation. Being himself a Jew and a man of learn- 
ing, he must have been well acquainted with tte 
correctness of what he here states regarding, tin 
ten tribes; and it does not appear that any Rois- 
ter motive could have influenced him in making 
the statement we have quoted above. But we 
have other testimony equally satisfactory, in fte 
speechf of Kmg Agrippa already referred to, in 
which the kmg alludes to it as a well-known feet, 
that the ten tribes were then beyond the Euphrates, 
in Adiabene. This speech was made to prevent 
their war with the Romans, which ended in the 
destruction of their city and temple. It was ad- 
dressed to the whole nation of the Jews dwelling 
in Judea. From the manner in which their cap- 
tive brethren of the ten tribes are alluded to, as 
subject to the Parthians,' the power then dominant 
* Jos., AnV» b. XL, ch. \. f Jo«., Bel, lib. ii, c. xri 
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in the East, and living in Adiabene, it is clear that 
in the la^ half of the first century the ten tribes 
were living in Assyria, the very region to which 
they were carried captive. 

4* They loere m the land of their captivity in 
the fifth century. This is expressly and repeated- 
ly stated by Jerome, in his valuable Commentary 
upon the Prophets, written in the beginning of 
this century ; and no authority could be higher tham 
his upon this subject. '^ It is well known that Je- 
Tome was the most learned of the Latin fathers."* 
*^ His profound erudition, his extensive researches, 
his various travels, and his long resido&ce in Pales* 
tine," add great weight to his testimony. *f Je- 
rome, of all the Latin fathers," says Home, " has 
rendered the most important services to the Chris- 
tian world by his elaborate Commentary on the 
Scriptures," the work from which we have made 
our quotation ; and we are told that ^^ his Com- 
mentary on the Prophets is regarded as the best of 
his works."f We have seen Uiat the Jews very 
well knew where the ten tribes were in the first 
century, and it is evident that they could not have 
lost all knowledge of them before Jerome, during 
his twenty years' intercourse with the people of 
Palestine, obtained his information from them. 
• 5. The ten tribes are to this day in the land of 
their captivity. Says the learned Dr. Buchan- 

* Home's Introduction, v. i., p. 78. f Ibid., v. ii., p. 745. 

p 
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an, ^ It will be easy, perhaps, to show that the 
great body of the ten tribes remain to this day in 
^e country to which they were first carried cap- 
tive* If we can discover where they were in the 
first century of the Christian era, which was seven 
hundred years after the carrying away to Babylon 
[about dght hundred years after the captivity of 
Israel], and again where they were in the fifth 
century, we certainly may be able to trace them 
iq) to this time." 

" Josephus, who wrote in the reign of Vespa- 
flian," continues Buchanan, ^^ recites a speech made 
by King Agrippa to the Jews, wherein he exhorts 
them to submit to the Romans, and expostulates 
with them in these words : * What ! do you stretch 
your hopes beyond the river Euphrates ? Do any of 
you think that your fellow-tribes will come to your 
assistance out ot^diabene ? Besides, if they would 
come, the Parthians will not permit it/* — {Jos.y de 
Bdl^ lib. xi., c. 16.) We see firom this oration, de- 
livered to the Jews themselves, and by a king of 

* Says Whiston in relation to this speech, " What seems to be 
very remarkable here is this, that, when Josephus, in imitation of 
the Greeks and Romans, for whose use he wrote his Antiquities, 
did himself frequently compose 'the speeches which he put into 
others' mouths, they appear, by the politeness of their composition 
and their flights of oratory, to be not the real speeches of the per- 
sons concerned, who usually are no orators, but of his own elegant 
composition ; the speech before us is of another nature, full of un- 
deniableiu;ts, and composed in a plain, unartful, but moving way ; 
so that it appears to be King Agrippa's own speech, and to have 
been given Josephus by Agrippa himself, with whom Josephus had 
the greatest friendship.** 
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the JewS) that the ten tribes were then captive in 
Media [Adiabene or Assyria] under the Persian 
princes,*' 

" In the fifth century, Jerome, author of the Vul- 
gate, treating of the dispersed ^ews in his notes 
upon Hosea, has these words: ^Unto this day the 
ten tribes are subject to the kings of the Per^ans, 
nor has their captivity ever been loosed' (torn, vi., 
p. 7). And again he says, *The ten tribes in- 
habit at this day the cities and mountains of the 
Medes' (tom. vi., p. 80). There is no room left 
for doulft on this subject. Have we heard of any 
expedition of the Jews going forth from that coun- 
try since that period, like the Goths and Huns, to 
conquer nations 1 Have we ever heard of their 
rising: in insurrection to burst the bonds of their 
captivity 7 To this day both Jews and Christians 
are generally in a state of captivity in these des- 
potic countries. No family dares to leave the 
kingdom without permission of the king. Joseph 
EimHy a Christian well known in Calcutta, wished 
to bring his family from Ispahan, but he could not 
efi*ect it, though our government interested itself 
in his behalf."— (Buchanan's Researches.) From 
the beginning of the fifth century (when we last 
hear of the ten tribes) to the present day, we have 
historical records of these countries, which would 
have informed us of so important an eve&t as the 
removal of the ten tribes to a distant land. But 
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fcistoiy 18 silent upon the subject The native hicK 
tones, Persian^ Turkish, and Arabic, which are 
numerous, say nothing of the removal of the cap- 
tive Israelites from this country ; and tradition is 
equally alent upon the subject ^'The Jews," 
says Buchanan, ** have a never-ceasing communi- 
cation with each other in the East ; so that, when 
anything interesting to the nation of the Jews takes 
place, the rumour will spread rapidly throughout 
all Asia." Since the first century they have been 
scattered throughout A^a, and over almost the 
whole world ; and they eagerly watch the signs of 
the times regarding their own people. - It is there- 
fore incredible that so important a circumstance 
as the removal of the ten tribes (then a very nu- 
merous body) should have entirely escaped their 
notice. But they too are silent upon the subject 
Until the period when, as we shsdl see, the Gos- 
pel was preached to them, they tell us plainly that 
**the entire body of the people of Israel— the tea 
tribes— are beyond the Euphrates till no\? ;" that 
** tiiey are an immense multitude," and " in Adich 
bene." But, from the time they received the Gos- 
pel, the unconverted Jews cease to own the tea 
tribes as brethren; and their rabbins, to blind the 
eyes of inquirers, assign to them a fabulous coun- 
try, which they call " the land of darkness, beyond 
the Sabbatical riv^ !"* But let them tell us when 

* Wolff's RMeaichM, p. 8. 
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they emigrated thither; under what circumstan- 
ces, and which way they went ; for it is imposd- 
ble, situated as they have been, that they should not 
have known their movements. Their silence upon 
the subject, and their strange fable, combine to 
establish the fact that the ten tribes are now in this 
very country, and followers of Him against whom 
the Jews vent their bitterest hatred : but they are 
ashamed to own them as brethren. 

Some of the more distant Jews, however, ap- 
pear not to have received this fable of the rab- 
'bins, and their testimony goes to prove that the Is- 
raelites are still in the land of their captivity. In 
writing of the ancient or black Jews of India, Bu- 
chanan says, '^ I inquired concerning their breth- 
ren, the ten tribes : they said it was commonly be- 
lieved among them that the great body of the Is- 
raelites are to be foimd in Chaldea and in the 
countries contiguous to it, being the very places 
whither they were first carried into captivity ; that 
some few families had migrated to regions more 
remote, as to Cochin and Rajapoor in India, 
and to oth^ places yet farther to the East ; but 
that the bulk of the nation, though now much 
reduced in numbers, had not to this day removed 
two liiousand miles from Samarieu^' And again : 
*^ While the author was among the Jews of Mala- 
bar, he made frequent inquiries concerning the ten 
tribes. When he mentioned that it was ihe opin- 
P2 
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ion of some that they had migrated from the 
Chaldean provinces, he ivas asked to what coun- 
try we supposed they had gone; and whether we 
had ever heard of their moving in a great army on 
, such an expedition." This they appear to have 
regarded as an unanswerable objection to the idea 
of thdir removal ; and well they might so regard 
it, considering our various means of information, 
since we last hear of them in the land of their 
captivity. Though they had heard of less impor- 
tant circumstances regarding the ten tribtfs, as the 
emigration of a few families, they had beard of 
no such general movement : and who has heard 
ofit? ' 

Having dwelt so long upon the historical and 
circumstantial evidence, we shall dismiss this part 
of our subject after wam ityg one more witness — ^I 
mean the Bible. In the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, 
which ccHnmences with one of the clearest proph- 
ecies reepecting our Saviour, and goes on to 
describe the peace and blessedness which shall 
pervade the world on the final triumph of his 
kingdom, when the « wolf shall dwell ynth the 
^/' and « the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
' w ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ waters cover the sea," 
i^vTh,^""^^ ^^ " ^^ «^^* ^°^^ ^° P^ ^ *** 
end ti ^"^ *^ ^ ^ *^°^ '^e^^'* *^^ ^" 

which ZuX'tr/ *^^°^°^^^ ^f ^ P^Pl^ 

^^ oe left from Assybia, and from Egypt, 
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aod from Pafhros, and from Gush, and &om Elam, 
apd from Shinar, and from Hamatb, and fiom the 
Islands of the Sea. And he shall set up an ensign 
for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of 
hrad, and gather together the disposed of Jvdah 
from the four corners of the earth ; and there shall 
be a highway for the remnant of his pec^le which 
shall be left from. Assntu, ]ike as it was to Israel 
m the day that he cmne up out of the lanif of 

Egypt" 

I am not now going to discuss the subject of the 
return of the Jews ; for whether the return spo- 
ken of be literal or figurative, does not aflect the 
question at issue. The point I have in mind is the 
great prominence here given to Assyria in connex- 
ion with Israel. Why is it ? since there are v«y 
few nominalJews in Assyria ; not a tenth part as 
many as there are in some other countries. And 
yet it is not only named first m order, but in the 
closing verse of the chapter it is mentioned by it- 
self, as though it held a higher importance than all 
the other places together ; and not only so, but, on 
account of his people in Assyria, God is going to 
work mighty wonders, like the dividing of the Bed 
Sea. ^^ With his mighty wind shall he shake his 
hand over the river, and shall smite it in the seven 
streams, and make men go over dry shod ; and 
there shall be a highvxiy for the remnant of his 
people which shall be left from Assy&ia." Can 
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this diying up of the river be anything difierent 
from the drying up of the Euphrates in Rey.,x¥L, 
12, that the way of the kings of the East might 
be prepared ? an interesting question, which will 
be more particularly examined hereafter. 

As Assyria is mentioned first in the order of pla- 
ces, and made particularly prominent in the close of 
the chapter, so also the ten tribes^ or the Israelites, 
are mentioned first in order among the remnant of 
Grod's chosen people '* which shall be left firom 
Assyria :" *^ And shall assemble the outcasts of h- 
rod, and gather tc^ether the dispersed of Judah" 
(v. 12). We are expressly told that Israel, or 
llie ten tribes, shall be assembled. From whence, 
if not fit)m Assyria? And who are to be brought 
fjx)m Assyria, if not the ten tribes 1 Were there 
room for a doubt whether by Israel^ mentioned as 
it is here, as distinct from Judah, was meant the ten 
tribes, the specific appellation of Ephraim, occur- 
rmg in the foUovdng verse no less than three times 
in connexion with Judah, would at once remove 
that doubt 

That the fulfilment of this prophecy is yet fu- 
ture is generally admitted ; and, moreover, it is 
too obvious, from its connexion, to require a single 
argument to prove it If, then, as appears certain 
from this prophecy, the ten tribes are, at some fu- 
ture time, to be recovered fi*om Assyria, it follows 
that they are there now. 
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' A knowledge of geography is sufficient to diow 
that the ten tribes cannot be in any of the oth- 
er places named by the prophet^ unless it be in 
the ^^ Islands of the Sea;" an idea inconsistent 
with their being " the ovtcasts of Israel," in dis- 
tinction from "the dispersed of Judah," and utter- 
ly at variance with what we have learned of their 
history. We shall find a similar reference to As- 
syria in Isaiah, xxvii., 12, 13. In former chap- 
ters; we have shown that the ten tribes did not 
return with Ju^ab from the Babylonish captivi- 
ty. The accompliahment of what is here pre- 
dicted must, therefore, be future, as its language 
implies : ^' And ye shall be gathered one by one, 

ye children of Israel. And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the great trumpet shall be 
blown, and they shall come that were ready to 
perish in the land of .Assyria^ and the outcasts in 
the land of Egypt, and shall worship the Lord in 
the holy mount of Jerusaleq^i." Again, in Hosea, 
xL, 11, we are told, " they shall tremble as a dove 
out of the land of Assyria, and I will place them 
in their houses, saith the Lord," whichy being In- 
troduced with the affecting apostrophe, " How shall 

1 give thee up, Ephraimf how shall I deliver 
thee, Israel^^' — ^was evidently spoken of the ten 
tribes. Its accomplishment is to be ushered in by 
some great revolution, when the Lord " shall roar 
like a lion ;" something like the drying up of the 
Euphrates, as in the preceding quotation. Again, 
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m Zach., x., 9, 10 : " They shall remember me 
in far countries, and they shall live with their 
children and turn igain. . I will bring them ag^ 
out of the land of Egypt, and gather them out of 
JksyfriaP The name Assyria, which occurs so' 
frequently in connexion with the ten tribes, diould 
obviously be taken in the same sense as in 2 
Kings, xvii., 23 : "So was Israel carried away 
out of their own land to Assyria unto this day/' 
In the first passage that we quoted (Isa., xL), it 
certainly cannot be taken in a wider sense, as Sii- 
nar and Elam, &c., are mentioned with it as dis- 
tinct countries.* 

If the view we have taken of these prophecaes 
be correct ; with our knowledge of the present pop- 
ulation of Assyria, the inference is imavoidable, 
that the ten tribes must be identical with the Nes- 
toiian Christians. Let us see how it appears. The 
ten tribes were carried into Assyria. The time (rf 
their return is still future. They are therefore in 
Assyria at the present time. Now the Nestorians 
are the only people in Assyria who can be idoiti- 
fied with the ten tribes. 

Leaving the subject of their conversion to Chris- 
tianity for future consideration, we will now ex- 
amine the internal evidence, or the proof existing 
among themselves of their Israelitish origin. 

* This prophecy was uttered after the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and, consequently, subsequent to the division of the ancient Assyr- 
ian empire, which occurred B.C. 747.—Diodoru8 Siculas, lib. iu 
Athenffius, lib. xii. Herodotus, lib. I Justm, lib. L, c. 3. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Their Language.— The same a» that spokcoi by the Jews in their 
Region. — Evidence derive^ from it that they came from Pales- 
tine or Syria. — That they are Descendants of Israel, and not of 
Judah. 

I HAV^ already remarked that a small portion of 
the descendants of the ten tribes, by a special Proy- 
idence, appear to have been reserved, unconverted 
firom Judaism, as witnesses to the identity of their 
converted brethren. We have heard their direct 
testimony that the Nestorians iiave a common an- 
cestry with themselves. They have also a com- 
mon language. Not that the Nestorians speak a 
dialect of the Hebrew; for they do not. The 
Jews living in the places to which the ten tribes 
were transplanted, speak a different language from 
their brethren in other parts of the worM. Ifls a 
dialect of the Syriac, which indicates for them a 
different ancestry. This is also the language spo- 
ken by the Nestorians. They are radically the 
same. The- Nestorians themselves testify to this, 
and say there is little or no more difference be- 
tween the language of tlieir Jewish neighbours 
and their own, than there is between the several 
dialects spoken among themselves. Of this I am 
satisfied, after extensive observation in all parts of 
their country. I have seen Nestorians from Oo- 
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Toomiah converse with Jews at Amadieh, without 
knowing from their language that they were Jews; 
and I can now converse with the Jews of Ooroo- 
miah in their own dialect with aboat the same 
ease that I can with some of the mountain tribes 
of Nestorians in theirs. Other members of this 
mission have noticed the strikmg similarity of the 
dialects spoken by the Jews and Nestorians of Oo- 
roomiah ; and.it is worthy of remark, that one of 
them, on first conversing with a Jew in his Own 
native Syriac, supposed that the Jew had been 
ieanding the lai^age of the Nestorians for the 
sake of obtaining their custom in trade. The fol- 
lowmg testimony to the identity of the language 
spoken by the Nestorians and Jews of Ooroomiah 
is given by the Rev. A. L. HoUaday, whose judg- 
ment in the case no one will question, when it is 
known that, after being for some time a professor 
of languages in one of the American colleges, he 
has prepared a grammar of the modern Syriac, the 
medium of communication which he has used in 
his intercourse with both Jews and Nestorian& 
**The language of the Nestorians of Ooroomiah 
differs so little," he remarks, "from that of the 
Jews in tiie same city, that I can consider it only 
as a dialect of the same. This language, and the 
^cts which I have heard spoken by individuab 
belonging to several of the mountain tribes of 
Nestorians, had evidently a common origin." 
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Mr. Stocking, who has also become fkmiliaf 
with the vulgar Syiiac spoken by the Nestorians, 
and has aided in reducing it to system, likewise 
testifies to its common origin with that of Ihe JKews 
of this province. " I have repeatedly conversed 
with the Jews of Ooroomiah in the language of 
the Nestorians, which is so similar to their own 
that they both naturally use thtir respective lan- 
guages as the common medium of communication 
with each other. It is evident that they are only 
different dialects of the same language." Some 
of the learned Jews acquire a sufficient knowleii^ 
of Hdyrew to converse in it ; and they also leaiir 
to read their Chaldee Tai^ms. But the common 
people understand neither of these languages. The 
vulgar Syriac is their vernacular tongue, and is 
^oken as exclusively in their families as it is in 
&e domestic circle of the Nestorians. 

The one cannot have learned it from the other, 
for the Nestorians and Jews hold little or no social 
intercourse with each other, except for the casual 
k^nsaction of business. A Nestorian will not eat 
with a Jew, and they rarely enter each other's 
dwelling. And, moreover, they have no motive for 
learning each other's language, as they have here 
a common medium of communication in Turkish, 
while the Koordish and Arabic affords facilities for 
all necessary intercourse in those parts of Assyria 
where there are Jews. Howcame the Nestorians 

Q 
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and -Jews of this region by tUi common Syriac 
hgigiiage ? Neither of them could have acqiured 
k Jiere, as it was never vernacular east of the Eu- 
phrates. * 

That the language used by the Nestorians is de- 
rived from the Syriac, and not from the Chaldee, 
any scholar will be satisfied by comparing them. 
The following testunony on this pomt is from Rev. 
A. L. Holladay of this mission. '^ Mr. Perkins and 
I, after some consultation and 'thought, gave our 
opinion, that the modern Nestorian spoken here is 
inunediately derived from the ancient Syriac This 
opinion was sent to Professor Robinson long ago, 
and his answer concurs with it" More recently, 
the learned professor RSdiger of Germany has writ- 
ten an article upon the subject which strongly con- 
firms this view. Says the Rev. J. Perkins, ^^ The 
body of the language comes as directly firom the 
venerable Syriac, as clearly as the modern Greek, 
does firom the ancient" 

The use of the Syriac language by both the Nes- 
torians and Jews of this region is an important 
fiEU^t, evincmg that they are both alike aliens firom 
the same country. In support of this opinion, we 
may adduce the tradition of the Nestorians which 
we have mentioned, that their forefathers came 
firom the land of Palestine, as did the Jews of 
course. 

But was Syriac tlie language of the ten tribes 
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in the land et^fiAr fathers? Did all the Jews 
speak Syriac, or had* Israel a different language fix)m 
Judah 1 'These are questions which I would gladljr 
leave for the learned to settle. But they are so 
intimately connected with my subject that I cannot 
well avoid them, unless I wei;^ to take the less sat- 
isfactory course of throwing the burden of ^roof 
upon the objector, b^challnigi^ a$ ejq)Ianation 
of the fact that the Jews of this region do speak . 
Syriac, and the means by which they and the Nes- 
torians came by this language in this region, so re* 
mote from that in which it was vernacular. But, 
though the lapse of ages has involved the sidlgect 
in mofth obscurity, we may, perhaps, arrive at an 
approximation of proof, a reasonable probability 
that Syriac had become the language of the ten 
tribes before liieir captivity. 

It ia now generally admitted that Syriac was the 
laniguage in which our Saviour conversed while 
upon earth, and the general language of Pales^ . 
tine at that day.* The Greek, which was some- 
what common, -was certainly of later growth than 
ihe Syriac ; while Hebrew was only knovm as the 
language of books. It has been thought by some 
that the Syriac (Aramean) was introduced -from 
Babylon on the return of the captive Jews. But 
the Chaldaic of that day (the language of Babylo- 

* See an able article in the first volume of the Biblical Repofi- 
torjr upon tbia subject' 
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nia), of vihich a sample has cone dawn to i» u 
the Book of Daniel, possesses at least a stroi^ di- 
alectical difference from the Syriac; and vre may 
reasonably infer, from the interpretation ai the 1^ 
ter of the Samaritans to Artaxerxes, that there was 
the same dissimilarity in his day. ^^ And the wri- 
ting •f the letter was written in the Syrian tongoci 
and ifderpreted in .the Syrian tongue." — ^Ezra, ir^ 
X The term Jlramean, which is here rendered 
Syrian, it is well known comprised both the Syr- 
iac and Chaldee ; and, as the latter was the lan- 
guage of Babylon and the former of Palestine 
how reasonable to suppose that it was written in 
the one and interpreted into the other, thus: ^ It 
was written in the [western] Aramean tongue (jot 
Syriac), and interpreted in the [eastern] Aramem 
tongue (i. e., the Chaldee)." What else can we 
make of it 1 To say that a letter was written in 
English and translated into English would be ab- 
surd. As this letter was written from Samaria, the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, it appears that 
the Syrian language was in use there at that day, 
less than two centuries after the removal of the 
ten tribes. How came it there ? Certainly it was 
not derived from the returned Jews ; for, because 
of existing animo^ties, the Jews and Samaritans 
held little intercourse with each other ; and, more- 
over, it was the western and not the eastern Ara- 
mean that was employed; consequently, an in- 
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terpreter was required to translate it into the latter. 
If, then, so soon after the removal of the ten 
tribes, the Syriac was the language of Samaria, 
their capital, what is there unreasonable in the sup- 
position that it was the language of the Israelites 
themselves? I might have mentioned, as addi- 
tional evidence of the very early and ^enerad 
prevalence of the western Aramean or Syriac lan- 
guage in the territory of the Israelites, the early 
date assigned to the Samaritan version of the Pen- 
tateuch. All acknowledge its great antiquity. 
Some, who have given particular attention to the 
subject, believe it to have been made before the 
schism took place between the Jews and Samari- 
tans.* At whatever period this version was made, 
it could not have been called for before the S}t- 
ian or Aramean had taken the place of the Hebrew 
language, in which they already had the Hebrew 
Pentateuch in the Samaritan character. 

But our main argument wQl be found in the po- 
rtion of the ten tribes in relation to the surround- 
ing nations. When the ten tribes revolted from 
Judah, their kings, as we have seen, spared no ef- 
fort to make them a distinct people from the other 
Hebrews. If, to perpetuate the breach between 
the two nations, thqr were ready, in the face of 
the most signal warnings, to lead the Israelites into 
idolatry, would they, as the means of securing the 

* See Home's Introduction, vol. ii, p. 14. 

Q2 
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same end, hesitate to encour^e anuMig them the 
use of a different language? Connected as they 
were with the Syrians, they would most naturally 
acquire their language. That they so early adopt- 
ed the strange gods and idolatrous rites of the 
Syrians, is difficult to explam on any oth^fiuj^ 
dtion than thor having a commoft medium of 
communication. This is also eyinced by thcar be- 
coming confederates with the Syrians in their wars 
against Judah. But no circumstance more conchfr- 
sively shows the almost necessary introduction of 
the Syrian tongue among the Israelites^ than the 
fact that they were so completely subjugated hj 
the Syrians. For a whole generation or aore, the 
Syrians oppressed and wasted them till they ^had 
made them like the dust by threshing." After 
the death of Hazael, king of Syria, who was 
. raised up as a special scourge to Israel, and who 
oppressed them for more than twenty years, the b> 
raelites gained some advantages over their Sjmn 
masters ; but it was not till several years lat« that 
ihey finally threw oflF the Syrian yoke. The ten 
tribes had become reduced to such straits by th^ 
cruel servitude to the Syrians, as to call forth the 
interposition of God in their behalf: "For the 
Lord saw the affliction of Israel that it was veiy 
bitter ; for there was not any shut up, nor any left, 
nor any helper for Israel. And the Lord said not 
that he would blot out the name of Israel from 
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under heaven ; but he saved them by the hand «f 
Jeroboam, the son of Joash."* 

How can we be at a loss, after their forty years' 
servitude to the Syrians, and their dvil and reli- 
gious intercourse with them for two and a half 
centuries, from the revolt to their captivity 1 It is 
not difficult, then, to account for the fact, that the 
ten tribes, before their captivity , spoke the Syriac 
Umguage, If it be objected that a conquered na- 
tion would be slow to adopt the language of their 
oppressors, I appeal to the history of those coun« 
tries where such changes frequently occur. Where 
the people, influenced by religious prejudice or 
other reasons, have shown a repugnance to make 
the change, they have, in some instances, been 
compelled to do it by severe inflictions. This was 
true of many of the Greeks of Asia Mmor. "At 
the pomt of the sword they have been made to 
exchange their classic language for that of their 
Mohammedan foes. And in Palestine itself, the 
Arabic has taken the place of the Syriac, as that 
did of the Hebrew. 

The close affinity between the Hebrew and Syr- 
iac, I need scarcely remark, rendered the change 
peculiarly easy to the people of Israel. Conse- 
quently, it may have been effected almost imper- 
ceptibly to themselves, as one generation suc- 

• Compare 2 Kings, z., 32; xiii, 3-7; ziv., 26-27, with Chnai. 
of Eng. Polyglot. 
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oeeded the other during their subjection to the 
Syrian kings ; or rather, I might say, during the 
two hundred and fifty years of their religious and 
national intercourse. And if, as we have sap- 
posed, the change was encouraged by the policy 
of their kings, to strengthen the wall of separation 
between Israel and Judab, it is almost ineritable 
that the ten tribes should have acquired the Syriac 
language. Now, add to all this circumstantial 
proof the fact that the Jews, dwelling in the re- 
gions to which the ten tribes were carried captive, 
do to this day speak the Syriac language (a lan^ 
guage used by no other portion of the Jews of 
whom we have any knowledge), and the conclusion 
cannot be avoided, that their ancestors obtained 
that knowledge before their captivity. It appears, 
then, from their language as well as other testi- 
mony, that the Jews now living in *^ Halah and 
Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes," are descendants of the ten tribes ; and 
that they spoke the Syriac tongue at the time they 
were deported to these places. The number of the 
Jews still professing Judaism, however, is alto- 
gether too small to allow of the supposition that 
they are the only representatives of Israel, to whom 
such prominence is given in the unaccomplished 
predictions of the inspired Prophets. Still they 
are sufficientiy numerous to be important witnesses 
to the identity of the Nestorians with the lost 
tribes. 
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As far as a common language can in any cir* 
cumstances identify one people with another^ so 
far the language of the Nestorians proves their 
Israelitidi origin. Had this been the country in 
which the Syriac language ^as vemaculary the 
evidence would not have been so conclusive. But 
it requires uncommon credulity to believe, that 
since the fifth or even the first century of the 
Christian era, the ten tribes have, been removed 
from the very places now occupied by the Nesto- 
rians, and that another people, speaking the samb 
langtuigef coming from the same country, and 
bearing the same name, have filled their place! 
But all this, and much more equally incredible, 
must those admit to be true, who deny the just 
claims of the Nestorians to the name Beni brady 
and who reject the corroborated testimony that has 
been adduced in proof of their lineal descent firtxn 
God's ancient people. 

It is well worthy of remark, that only among 
the. Nestorians and nominal Jews of Media and 
Assyria is the Syriac, at this (\ay, a livbg lan« 
gus^e ; unless an exception be found among the 
Syrian Christians, already mentioned, dwelling 
west of the Tigris, and who may, perhaps, dso 
have a Hebrew origm. The use of a Syriac lit- 
^gy ^y o^cf Christians besides Ihe Nestorians 
does not militate against thejustness of our con- 
clusions. Hie most of those who use this Ian- 
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guage in their church- service live within the 
bounds of Syria, and the famous Syrian school at 
Edessa introduced it into the churches in its imme- 
diatcvicinity. But with them, and with the Chris- 
tians of MalaSar, it is the language qf books only ; 
and it no more proves that the people amcmg 
whom it is used are Israelites, than the use cf the 
Latin language m the churches of Ireland proves 
that the. sons of ^* the Emerald Isle" are Romans. 
The cases are obviously parallel. Thioughout 
Syria and the greater part of Mesopotamia, •Ara- 
bic is the spoken language of the Syrian Chris- 
tians; while in Orfa, the ancient Edessa, where 
the Syriac literature was the most cultivated, the 
Syrian Christians speak only Turkish. Neither in 
Diarb^kir, Mardin, nor Mosul, is the Syriac spoken, 
iBscept by a few who have learned it as a classi- 
cal attainment, or acquired it among the Nestori- 
aos of Assfyria. Their church service in Syriac 
is not only unintelligible to the common people, 
but even to some of the officiating clei^. Were 
the Syrian Christians to make converts in Africa 
or India, they would introduce the Syriac lan- 
guage into their religious worship. But this would 
not identi||r the Africans or Indians with the Nes- 
torians. It is, however, a very different thing 
when two people, having other strong pobts of 
roi^piblance, use in common a vernacular lan- 
guage peculiar to themselves. This they must 
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have acquired in common, at a remote period of 
antiquity, since an entire want of social intercourse 
between the Jews and Nestorians forbids the idea 
that they have learned it from each other in mod- 
em times. 

Hence the unav<)idable necessity of our adopting 
the explana;kio» which has often beei^ given by 
both the Jews and Nestorians, that their common 
medium of communication is, the consequence of 
their comxnon ancestry, and, at the same time, af- 
fords convincing proof that they are both alike the 
children of Israel. 
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CHAPTfiRYL 

Mamn applied to Um Nestorian Chmdaiifl.— Proof derifttf'tff 
tiMir Hebrew Oiigin.T-Beol fertel—WJiBietui -»-i|iii -* 
Chaldeaiu.— Nietorians nflt appropiigle.-|J9in» aa^. 

» • 
The multiplicity of'namei^'usej' to dwgnafe 
the peo{>le now under consideration majr^roddoe 
oonfu^ion, unless the subjeet is*ftiITy understooi. 
But they adl admit of a satisfactory explaflatiooi 
and, ad voll be sees, furnish toovincing testimo- 
ny to their Hebrew origin. 

Bbni Israel Is used generally to designate die 
lineal origin of the Nestorians. Ap)c any intelli- 
gent Nestorian for information relating to his an- 
cestry, and he replies at once, ** We are sons of Is- 
raeL" It is a term familiar to 'all^ and we migLt, 
with as much propriety, deny them the name of 
Chriilians, as to refuse our assen); to this more an- 
cient ajj^llatio^ since they lay claim alike to 
both, while their rit)es and customs and -other dr- 
cumsttnces fumiA nearfy as satisfectory testimony 
in the one case as in the other. But, while they 
assert an inalienable right to this iitaie, so sig- 
nificant of their Hebrew origin, still, as their spe- 
cific character as Jews has merged in the one they 
now bear as Christians, and as their national 
character is in a manner lost in their long cap- 
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tiyity, thef-^nOw more commonly apply to than- 
selves another name. The name Bmi Israel^ 
however, is not unfiequently used by Uie Nestori- 
ans ; M| is this thefirst time it has been brought 
before the public. It 'is distinctly mentioned by 
writeis. upoi|: thie Persian Christians as evidence 
of their relalpiot»to the Jewish church.* 

NA2&BEANs.is a tcm^very commonly employed 
by themselves and others to designate the Nesto- 
rian&f It is specific in its application to the Ne»- 
torianSy and is never applied to the Armenians or 
other Christian sects. As evidence of their He- 
brew ori^Q^ it may be, in some respects, even 
more satisfactory than the expressive appellation, 
sonsofTsraeL 

The term J^a^sareg^ has been well deiSned to 
mean '^ Christians converted from Judaism^ whose 
chief error consisted in defending the necessity or 
expediency of the works of the law, and who ob- 
stinately adhered to the practice of the Jewish 
ceremonies." In other words, they were *• Jews 
or Israelites converted to Christianity ;" h e., con^ 
verted Jews, Dr. Semler, fit'^Glerm'an writer, says 
they were " those who more rigidly maintained 
the Mosaic observances." Calmet mentions them 

* See Encyclopsdia of Religious Knowledge, art. Persian 
Christians.' 

t I have seen more than one letter written by Nestoiians to the 
patriareh Mar Shimon, in which he was styled " Patriarch of all 
the Nazareans." 

R 
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as *^ descendoTUs of the original Jewish Christians, 
and| as JewSy were too harshly treated by those 
who should have been their Gentile brethren." 
Jerome speaks of them as Hebrews believing in 
Christ. Mosheim says, " those who have the ti- 
tle of Christians among the Greeks, were among 
the Jey?s called Nazareans ;" an<J, " after their 
separation from their [Jewish] brethren, although 
they would not discard the ceremonies prescribed 
by Moses, yet they would not impose them upon 
the Gentile Christians. They, moreover, rejected 
the additions made to the Mosaic ritual by the 
doctors of the law and the Pharisees.*'* The 
learned Bishop Horselyf and others who have ex- 
amined the subject, appear to have taken similar 
views, not regarding the Nazareans as a distinct 
sect, but as Christians converted from Judaism. 
That the Jewish converts, in the early age of the 
Church, tenaciously retained many of their ancient 
rites, is evident from their zeal to impose them upon 
the Gentiles, teaching ^^ that it was needful to 
command them to keep the law of Moses."J But 
the apostles, after much deliberation upon the sub- 
ject, in a general council decided against putting 
this heavy "yoke" upon their Gentile brethren. 
We have good reason, therefore, to believe that 
the latter never adopted the rites of the Jews, nor 

* Mosheim»s Eccl. Hist., v. i., p. 170. t Reply to Priestley, 
t , Acts, XV., 5. 
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the tiame of Nazarean, to whom these rites were 
pecuUar. It must, then, have been applied exclu- 
sively to die Jewish converts. Hence the conclu- 
sion that the Nestorians must have been Jewk 
This conclusion derives important support from 
their retaining, in connexion with this name, very 
many of the observances of the Jews. Had they 
the name of Nazarean without these peculiar 
customs, or any other evidence of Hebrew ances- 
try, we might be led to think that, in some unac- 
countable way, it had been incidentally adopted. 
I am led to this reflection by the fact that the Syr- 
ian or St. Thomas Christians of Travancore, in 
India, have also the name of Nazaranee* or Naza- 
reans. And in Syriaf the term is used in a general 
sense, probably because that was the land of the 
first Hebrew converts, whose name appears to have 
there survived them. But this should obviously be 
regarded only as an exception to a general rule ; 
since, as we have seen, the term is well defined, 
and supported by the most abundant testimony. It 
is more probable, however, that the former, whose 
case alone calls for particular notice, derived the 
name from the Nestorians| who were driven to 

* Buchanan's Researches, Appendix. 

t In Mosul, as mentioned by Mr. Southgate, the term is made 
to include all the Christians in that vicinity. The reason is^ob 
idous from the fact that most, if not all, of them are of Hebrew 
origin. 

t Yates's Indian Church History. 
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aedc refoge in India by the bloody persecntioiis of 
the fonrth and aerenth centuries. They may fae^ 
therefore, in part at least, a branch of the present 
Nestorians of Media and Assyria. We have good 
evidence that they were formerly of the Nestorian 
faith, though they haye more recently become 
connected with the Jacobite Syrians. Or ibej 
may be conyerts from some other branch of the 
Hebrew family. It is worthy of inquiry, whether 
the Syrian Christians of Trayancore have not tra- 
ditions, rites, customs, or other evidence of a He- 
brew origin** 

* tlie foUowing are some of the evideneee which haire oc cn iiwl 
to the writer: 

1. Th«r 'name, Nazarean (Nazannee), denotes a Hebrew origin. 

2. They abstain from pork and every other meat prohibited in 
the law of Moses.— (WoUPs Researches, p. 469.) 

3L They have Hebrew oames, as Zacl^piriaSy Unas, Joshoa or 
Jesu, Matthew, Luke, Abraham, &c. 

4. They appear to have emigrated fipom the western parts of 
Asia. 

& They have an ancient inscription on a metallic plate, in a tri- 
angular or Babylonish character, vrith signatures attached to it in 
an old Hebrtw character ; both of Western origin : the former de- 
noting great antiquity, and the latter a connexion with the He- 
brews. Did Dr. Buchanan transmit a fac-simile of this inscription 
to the learned societies of Europe, as he intended? Its contents, 
if known, may throw some tight on this subject 

6. If Thomas preached in India, he was probably drawn thither 
by existing Hebrew colonies, as it will be seen that he was an 
apostle of the circumcision before going to India, where there ap- 
pe^ to have been Jews before that day. That the Apostle 
Thomas preached in India we have the testimony of nnmeroos 
Greek, Latin, and Syrian authors, quoted by Assemani (BSk 
Orient., YoL iv., p. 5-25, 435) ; also of the Jews of Malabar, who^ 
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If farther evidence were wanting to show that 
the name Nazarean is applicable exclusively to 
converted Jews, it is found in their use of a separ- 
ate gospel in their own language (Syriac), which, 
from its exclusive use by the Jewish converts, was 
called the gospel of the Nazareans. "The fa- 
thers/' says Buck, " frequently mention the gospel 
of the Nazarenes, which differed in nothing from 
that of St. Matthew, which was either in Hebrew 
or Syrian, for the first converts, but was afterward 
corrupted by the Ebionites." Home adopts the 
" opinion, as that which best harmonizes w^th the 
consent of antiquity, that St. Matthew wrote first 
a Hebrew for Syriac) gospel, for the use of the 
first Hebrew converts.'^ " This was evidently the 
gospel of the Nazareans,'' as he immediately men- 
tions its subsequent corruption by the Ebionites. 
Why was this gospel written in the language of 
the Jews? Most obviously, because it was for 
the use of Jewish converts, i. e., the Nazareans. 
Gibbon also adds his testimony as follows, to the 
received definition of the term : "the Jewish con- 
verts, or, as they were afterward called, the Naz- 
areans"* (ch. 15). 

Before leaving this subject, I. will add the tes- 

as we ara infonned, state that Thomas came there in the year of 
Christ 52. 

* As the terms Nazaranee and Nazariya occur in the Syriac 
gospels, there can be no doubt of their being the same as Naza- 
rean ; or of the application of this term to the Nestoriana. 

R 2 
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tUDony of Mosheim, that, " as the name Nazarean 
was never used to designate the Grentile conyerts;^ 
80 neither were the rites of Judaism' ever introduced 
among them/' Upon this point he remarks : " In 
those churches which were composed, either whol- 
ly or principaUy, of Jews, I can easily believe the 
Jewish ceremonies were so far retained as the dif- 
ferent characters of the two religions would per- 
mit And this may be evinced by a good many 
examples. But that the same took place in other 
churches, in which either no Jews, or only a few, 
were found, is not merely uncertain, but incredi- 
ble.'** Farther proof on this point is unnecessary. 
It is qxai/^ clear that the Nazareans were convert- 
ed Jews$ and the Nestorians, being Nazareans^ 
must be converted Jews. • 

The name of Syrians (or Syrianee), in its appli- 
cation to the Nestorians, may have originated in 
iheir- use of a Syrian liturgy, or, more probably, 
from their having been a branch of the church of 
Antioch. This venerable church, having been di- 
vided by various schisms, each division conader- 
ing itself the orthodox party, claimed the exclu- 
sive right to the name of Syrians. Hence, vrith 
the Nestorians, it is nearly equivalent to the term 
osti^ox Christians, and it is sometimes used to 
denote Christians generally. 

Chaldean is a name commonly used to desig* 

- MoslMim't EccL Hift., voL i., p. 103. 
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nate the papal, bat it is seldom applied to the or- 
thodox Nestorians; and, when so applied, it is 
used to express their relation to Abraham, who 
was from ^^ Ur of the Chaldees." Having passed 
some time in the region of the ancient Chaldeans, 
I entered the Assyrian moimtains with some ex- 
pectation of identifying the Nestorians with this 
people ; but I found no eyidence in support of that 
idea. The independence of character which thqr 
possess is equally a trait of the Carduchians or 
Koords, who inhabit the very region where Xen- 
ophon* found the Chaldeans, and with whom 
some learned critics have thought them identical.f 
There is reason to believe that the and&^tion 
of this name to the Nestorians, or to i^Vranch 
of them, is oS recent date. 

'^The present Chaldean Christians," says a late 
writer^ " are of recent origin. It was in A.D. 
1681 that the Nestorian metropolitan of Diarbeldr, 
having quarrelled with his patriarch, was first con- 
secrated by the pope patriarch of the Chaldeans. 
The sect was as new as the office, and created for 
it. Converts to papacy from the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches were united in one body, and 
dignified by the name of the Chaldean church. 
It means no more than papal Syrians, as we have 

♦ Xen., Anab., iv., 3, 4 ; ▼., 5, 9 ; vii., 8, 14. 

t See Robiiifloii's Calmet, artkle Chtldeaiis. 

t R6Maiche8ofSiBiUiaiidI>wight,voLu.tPwlM. 
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in other parts papal Armenians and papal Greeks.'^ 
There appears to be no propriety in applying this 
name to the Nestorians as a Christian sect; and 
its casual employment among them is a circum- 
stafice of little importance, except as it may lead 
to wrong conchisdons respecting thdr origin. If 
its occasional use proves anything regarding their 
origin, it indicates their relation to the Father ci 
the Faithful, agreeably to their own explanation. 
Nestorian is a name disliked by the people 
thus designated. They rarely apply it to them- 
selyes, and they are averse to its application bj 
others, lest, as it seems, they should be thought to 
participate in the reputed heresy of Nestorius, a 
bishop of Constantinople, who was excommunica- 
ted from the general church A.D. 43 1. But the rea- 
son which they assign for objecting to the use of 
this name is, that they never derived either thdr 
doctrines or their rites from Nestorius. They rev- 
erence him for raising his voice against the wor- 
ship of images, and against the prevalent use of the 
title Mother of God; which, as they affirm, virtually 
takes away the humanity of our Saviour, and thus 
leaves us without a Mediator. But having them- 
selves never applied any other title than Mother 
of Christ to the Virgin Mary, and their wordiip 
fa&ving never been polluted with images ^f while, 

• Auemani, BibL Orient, vol. iu., p. 623. 

t See BMeaichM of Smith and Dwight, vol. ii, p. 208-243. 
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at the slune time^ they have ever held to the human 
Itfid Divine nature in one person in Christ, they 
ask, where is the propriety of calling their ancient 
church after a bidiop who lived in a comparative- 
ly late day, and with whom they never had any 
connexion 1 It is true, they espoused his cause as 
the cause of an injured man, whom they regarded 
as a faithful servant of the Lord Jesus, persecuted 
for righteousness' sake; and on this account the 
enemies of Nestorius endeavoured to fasten re- 
proach upon them by calling them after his name. 

Throughout Protestant Christ^dom, however, 
flie name of Nestorian is justly honoured ; and there 
seems to be no good reason for discarding it at 
this late day, established, as it is, by long conven- 
tional usage, and interwoven with the history of 
the Church and the world. 

But, it may be asked, were all of the JVeshrians 
who w^re dispersed throughout the East infthe 
days of the caliphs, descendants of Israel 1 Prob- 
ably not We do not attempt to identify as Is- 
raelites all who once bore that name. Nor need 
we, at this day, trouble ourselves about those who 
for ages have ceased to have a name or a place 
beyond the historian's page. Those that remain 
upon the stage, by their peculiar language, cus- 
toms, and various other circumstances, appear to 
be a distinct and peculiar people. Nor should we 
pass by unnoticed the special providence of God, 
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by which they have been preserved, while thoo- 
sands around them, who once bore the Christian 
name, have either been cut down by the sword of 
persecution, or have prolonged their lives at the ex- 
pense of the character and the name of Christiaii& 
Numbers, it may be, iBed to India for refuge from 
the sword of Mohammed, which desolat^ these 
lands in the seventh century. But, during those 
sanguinary wars, and the more relentless pensecu- 
tions of Tamerlane, the chief asylum of God's 
ancient people has been the almost inaccessible 
fastnesses of the Assyrian mountains, where the 
sword of their enemies has never been able to 
penetrate. 

This is just the account that the Nestorians now 
inhabiting the Persian districts give of themselves: 
« For a long time," say they, « our present abodes 
were deserted. Driven from their homes by perae- 
ciii»ns, which swept off great numbers aroand 
them, our fathers sought an asylum among our fel- 
low-tribes m the mountains. When the country 
became quiet, we gradually returned to our present 
homes, the mountain valleys being too narrow to 
furnish us even a scanty subsistence.^' This ac- 
count is confirmed by the fact, that many of their 
principal families, who are the most likely to have 
preserved these traditions, are able to show that 
■ their ancestors came from particular mountain dis- 
tricts; a fact well attested by the tribes in the 
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mountains, as well as by the people of the plain. 
Hence the entire separation which has taken place 
between the descendants of Israel- and those Nesto- 
rians who had been converted from among the Gen- 
tiles. The former, having a common language and 
common sympathies, which constituted a strong 
bond of union with their countrymen, were not 
likely to receive at the point of the cimeter the re- 
ligion of the Koran, while they could obtain an 
entrance to the only safe place of retreat among 
their brethren of a common stock. The upland 
tribes were able to defend only the strongest part 
of their mountain ; besides, from their scanty re- 
sources, they could not have furnished supplies to 
any but their own brethren, who fled to them from 
the defenceless parts of the country. 

These circumstances, together with their pecu- 
liar language and character, no doubt produced a 
complete separation of the present Nestorians fi0ta 
those who were not of the posterity of the ten 
tribes. With these facts before us, there will be 
no room for confusion in applying alike the names 
Beni Israel and Nestorians to the same people. 

But, while it is believed that all who found a 
refuge among the Assyrian tribes were of the pos- 
terity of Israel, and, consequently, that their de- 
scendants, of whom we are now treating, are to 
this day an unmixed race, we do not affirm that 
there were not others belonging to the ten tribes 
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who sought a home in more distant lands. But k 
is most natural to suppose that the great body of 
them would seek a nearer refuge (as they Bttrm 
was the case) among their own brethren in As- 
syria. While some may have settled upon the 
Malabar coast, and given their name (Nazaranee) 
to the Syrian Christians of Travancore, it may be 
that others soi]^ht refuge in the less distant reffon 
of Afghanistan ; where, bang but a small minor- 
ity, they may have been absorbed in the varied 
population oif that country ; or, if living by them- 
selves, adopted the language, as well as die reli- 
gion, of those around them ; a circumstance the 
more likely to occur if their numbers were small 
But, with our want of evidence that any of the 
Israelites are to be found there, this idea can only 
be received as mere conjecture. Admitting that 
small parties from the ten tribes migrated to more 
diHtant places, this no more proves that ^^ the ten 
tribes'^ are not now in Assyria, than the existence 
of foreign colonies of the French proves that 
«<Ae French nation^^ are not now in France. 
Hence, if the Nestorians of this region are Israel- 
ites, we may, with all propriety, consider them as , > 
the Ten Tribes. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Obseryance of the Moraic RitQal.— Sacrifices.-^ VowB.^Fint- 
fraite and Tidie0.^Keeping the Sabhath.— Re^rd for the Saac- 
toary.— Fofbidden Food. — Ceremonial Impurities.— Separation 
of Women. 

That the converted Jews continued to observe 
the ceremonial law, as &r as was compatible with 
tbeir profession of Christianity, there is abmidant . 
proof in history ; wlule die evidence is equally 
clear that these onerous rites were never imposed 
upon the Gentile converts.* Hence the observ- 
ance, by the Nestorian Christians, of the peculiar 
rites and customs of the Jews, furnishes very strong 
evidence of their Hebrew origm. So peculiar 
were the demands of the Mosaic ritual on many 
points, that there is no possibility of their adoption 
and perpetuation by mere accident or casual coin- 
cidence. If some of these rites, as in the case 
of sacrifices, were practised by other nations, yet 
there were collateral observances, ccmnected with 
them by the Jews, so unique in their character as to 
leave no room for mistake. Some of the Jewish 
rites, bemg obviously incompatible with Christi- 
anity, must not be looked for among the converts 
from Judaism. But if the reason for their discon- 

* Actp, XT., 1-29. Mosbeim's Eccles. ^ist., vol. i., p. 103, na 
S 
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tinuance, in particular cases, can be clearly indi- 
cated, the evidence, as a whole, will not be essen- 
tially diminished. Let us look at the application 
of this principle in relation to sacrifices. That 
Christ has offered himself a sacrifice to atone for 
the ^ns of his people; that we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
€ncefor ally is the foimdation of the Christian's 
hope ; consequently, it is clear that it would be a 
virtual denial of Christ as " the propitiation for om 
sins^^ to continue to offer the atoning sacrifice or 
an-offering of the Levitical code. But the Jewish 
ritual prescribed other sacrifices, which were in no 
way connected with the atonement. If, therefore, 
we find a body of Christians continuing to offer these 
sacrifices after the manner of the Mosaic ritual, is 
it not probable that they would have retained the 
other also, had it not been abrogated by the death 
of Christ 1 And would not their continued observ- 
ance of the only sacrifices compatible with their 
profession of Christianity, afford as satisfactory evi- 
dence in favour of their Jewish origin as though 
they observed them both ? 

This is just the case with the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. .While they acknowledge Christ as the 
firt^ offering for sin, they continue to present the 
other form of sacrifice— the peace-offerings-in 
accordance with the customs of the Jews. 

The peace-offering," says Cruden, «wa3 of- 
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fered to return thanks to Grod for his benefits, ot 
to ask favours from him, or to satisfy any one's 
private devotion, or for the honour of God only. 
The Israelites offered them when they pleased, and 
there was no law that obliged them to do it. It 
was free to them to present what animals they 
would, provided they were such as it was allowed 
them to sacrifice. In these sacrifices no distinction 
was made, either of the age or sex of the victim, 
as was required in the burnt sacrifices and sacrifice 
for sin; the law only required that their victim 
should be without blemish. — ^Lev., xxxi. He that 
presented them came to the door of the taberna- 
cle, put his hand upon the'head of his victim, and 
killed it The breast and the right shoulder be- 
longed to the priest that performed the service; 
all the rest of the sacrifice belonged to him that 
presented it, and he might eat it with his family 
and friends as any other meat."* But it must be 
eaten on the first or seqpnd day. — ^Lev., viL, 16. 

No general description could better answer to 
the'sacrificesf of the Nestorians, both as regards 
their object and the manner of performing them. 
They are usually offered to return thanks for God's 
benefits, or to obtain new favours from him ; as, 
for instance, the recovery of sick friends, or their 

* Cniden, Calmet. 

t The l^yriac word which denotes these sacrifices is DetiUuh 
in Castelli's Lexicon translated " victima sacriiicium."— Phil., iy.» 
18. Heb., X., 12. Ps. xxvii., 6. Heb., xiii., 15. Pet., ii, 5. 
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OfWB refitoration to heaKh. The animal is tben 
usually dain before the door of the church, when 
a little of the blood is often put upon the door or 
lintels. The right shoulder and breast belong to 
the officiating priest of the church ; though he does 
not always recdve them, dther through neglect of ^ 
the person who oflfers the sacrifice, or, as some of 
the priests informed me, from a wish to avoid fol- 
lowing the wicked example of Eli's sons, who 
made the sacrifices of the Temple an occasion of 
selfish gratification. Few, however, refuse their 
portion on this account The skin is also given 
to the priest, as was required in the bumt-ofleringSL 
—Lev., viL, 8. 

As all who are present may partake of the sac- 
rifice, it is sometimes spoken of as a charitable of- 
fining ; but it is often eaten by the person who of- 
fers it, together with his more immediate friends. It 
IS r^arded by all as an offering acceptable to God. 
In some cases the animal is slain before the door 
of the offerer, and a portion is sent to every boose 
in the village ; but this is usually in fulfilment of 
particular vows to that effect. The sacrifice is 
generally all eaten the same day it is killed; but 
I saw an instance at the house of the patriarch, in 
which it was not consumed till the evening of the 
second day, when they said it was necessary that 
it should all be eaten. The custom of sprinkfing 
the blood upon the altar, and of burning a part of 
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the victim^ is not strictly observed by this people ; 
but it is also omitted by the Jews of Ooroomiah 
and of other countries. 

The Nestorians regard these sacrifices as a rem- 
nant of their former Jewish rites ; and those Jews, 
of whom I have inquired on the subject, say that 
**they are a part of their own rites, which the 
Nestorians have retained smce their conversion 
from Judaism, while they have departed from the 
law in more important matters/' The Nestorians 
sometimes offer sacrifices on the death of distin- 
guished persons, supporting the practice by refer- 
ence to 2 M£^ccabees,xii.,43, as they do their other 
sacrifices by reference to the Mosaic ritual and the 
practice of their forefathers. 

The very statement that sacrifices are offered by 
Christians awakens surprise; and we almost in- 
voluntarily exclaim, "What! are they Jews? 
We thought they were Christians; if they are so, 
whence these customs of Judaism 1 They must be 
either Jews or heathen." That the use of sacrifi- 
ces among the Nestorians is not of heathen origin, 
is clearly evinced by the attending circumstances, 
and by their abhorrence of idolatry. It can be 
nothing but a remnant of Judaism retained by the 
Jfazareans. 

It is not simply the custom of offering sacrifices 
among the Nestorians, so much as their exact con- 
formity to those of the Jews, in connexion with 
S2 
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odier enieoce of their identity with them, that af* 
feitb the strong proof of thdr Israelitish origm. 
Sacrifices are common also among the heathen na- 
tions, and are practised by the Mohammedans, and 
even by the Armenians. But in all these cases, 
no proof can be fumidied from the attendant cuf^ 
comstances, or the people themselres, by which e^- 
th^ they or their sacrifices can be traced to 8 
Hebrew origin. Nobody supposes that om* Saxon 
forefathers were the posterity of Israel firom then 
custom of (Bering sacrifices; remains of which 
were found as late as the seventh century in theur 
Christian temples, in their practice of eating, on 
particular festivals in honour of Grod, those animab 
which they had formerly sacrificed to devils. 

The sacrifices of the Armenians form a parallel 
case, at least so far as regards their heathen ori- 
gin. But they have always, at least in modem 
times, a reference to the dead. Their origin, we 
are told by Nerses Shaorhali, on the authority of 
the Catholicos Isaac the Great, was as follows: 
When the Armenian nation embraced Christianity, 
under the preaching of St Gregory Loosavoritch, 
the converted pagan priests came to him, and 
begged that he would provide for them some 
means of support, as the sacrifices, on which they 
formerly lived, were abolished. He according- 
ly ordered that a tenth of the produce of the 
fields should be theirs; and that, instead of their 
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fermer offerings to idols, the people should offer 
sacrifices to God in the name of the dead.* 

The same explanation, in substance, has been 
gr^en to me by the modem Armenians ; and it ac- 
cords with the belief of those Jews who gave their 
unqualified testimony to the Hebrew origin of the 
Nestorian sacrifices. 

Vows, or solemn promises made to (Sod to do 
somediing for his glory, or as a token of gratitude 
fiar his favours, were very common under the (Md 
Testament di^ensation. — Judges, xi. Nmnbers, 
XXX. But in .the New Testament there is no com^ 
mand whatever for observing them. Hence it is 
supposed that ixiws belong more to* the ceremonial 
law than to the GospeLf Some of the vows 
made by the Jews were so peculiar, that we should 
not expect to find them among any other people 
Such was the vow of Hannah, by which the hb- 
bcnm Samuel was devoted to the Lord. — 1 Sam., 
i., XL But among the Nestorians, such vows, 
made under the same circumstances, are by no 
means uncommon. They pray that God would 
grant them the Uessing which (as was the case 
among the Jews) lies n^iarest of all others to their 
hearts, and they solemnly promise to devote the 
child to the service of the Lord all the days of hii^ 
£fe. If a SOB, they vow to educate him for the 

* Smith and Dwight's Researches, toL i., p. 172, 3. Unthau- 
ragan, p. 242-252. t Buck. 
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Church, that be may serve God in his t^nple; if a 
daughter, to give her marriage dowry to the Lord, 
or more rarely (as there have heea cases in the 
mountains) devote her to celibacy and the ser- 
vice of the Church. When this is the form of the 
vow, the marriage dowry may be given as the 
price of her redemption, if she does not consent to 
the orginal terms of the vow. 

The most intelligent priest in the employ of this 
mission (Priest Dunka) was devoted to the ser- 
vice of Grod by his mother, who, like Hannah, 
asked him of the Lord under a solemn vow. The 
right of redemption is acknowledged, as it was 
among the Jews. I saw in Tiyary a priest who 
had lived for years under the vow of a Nazarite ; 
allowing his hair and beard to grow, eating none 
but the coarsest food, and avoiding all ceremonial 
impurities, and whatever else is forbidden under 
this vow.* A young Nestorian, who accompanied 
me in my late tour, on leaving home, made a vow 
that, if he were returned in safety, he would give a 
certain quantity of frankincense for the use of the 
church in the city of Ooroomiah, and a present of 
corresponding value to another church near his na- 
tive village. At the same time, the yonng roan's 
mother vowed that, if her son were safely returned, 
she would sacrifice a fsheep, and divide it among 

* The celibacy of the bishops and their abstinence from meat ii 
regarded as a Nazaritish vow. 
t A sacrifice made on account of a vow does not appear to dif- 
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thii people of her village. Though spedal refer- 
aice may have been had to the poor in the obla- 
tion, a piece was designed for every house in the 
village (about eighty in number) ; while a second 
animal was provided as a feast for their more im- 
mediate friends, as in the case of the returning 
prodigal. While vows are made on many and 
various occasions, the paying of them is regarded 
as matter of religious obligation. 

FmsT-FRurrs are to this day presented to the 
Lord by the independent Nestorians, as they were 
among the Jews of old. The fir^ ripe fhiits of 
their fields, gardens, and vineyards are present- 
ed to God before the harvest is gathered ; and, as 
their flocks comprisetheir chief wealth, they also set 
apart the first-frtuts of the dairy as an offering to the 
Lord. A day is appointed as soon as the sheep have 
brought forth their lambs, when the milk of the 
whole flock is set apart for the support of the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, or to feed the poor. Either 
in the form of milk, butter, or cheese, as suits the 
ofierer, it is carried to the most central and princi- 
pal church, and given for the service of the Lord. 
Several large schools are said to have been sup- 
ported by these first-fruits and tithes, in former 
years. But now they are consumed by attendants 
and visiters at the church, or at public festivals. 
In other parts of the Nestorian country the^rs^- 

fer from the peace-offering in its character, but here it is often «t- 
taiided with leas formality.— Lev. xxii.« 18, 21. 
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firuUt have ceased to be offered, owing, as it is 
said, to poverty and oppression. In Tiyary the 
practice is said to be general, though it may not 
be universal. 

TiTHSS have ceased, as it is said, for the same 
reason ; nor would their existence be satisfactorj 
testimony in the case, as they have been introdu- 
ced among many other branches of the ChurcL 
But the offering of first-fruits to the Lord is be- 
lieved to be a practice so peculiar, as to be identi- 
fied at once as a remnant of Judaism. 

The Sabbath is regarded with a sacredness 
among the mountain tribes which I have seen 
among no other Christians in the East I have 
repeatedly been told by Nestorians of the plsuo, 
that their brethren in the mountains would im- 
mediately Idll a man for. travelling or labouring 
upon the Christian Sabbath ; and there is abun- 
dant testimony to prove that this was formerly 
done, though it has ceased since the people haye 
become acquainted with the practice of Christen- 
dom on tlus subject. 

While in the mountains I made repeated inqui- 
ries concerning the observance of that remarkable 
statute of the Jews, which required that " whoso- 
ever doeth any work on the Sabbath-day, he shall 
surely be put to death;" and I was everywhere 
told that this statute had. formerly been literaBj 
executed. Nor does there appear to be any mo- 
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tive for deception, since the practice is now disap- 
proved of by all. There are said to be Nestorians 
now in Tiyary who will not kindle a fire upon the 
Sabbath to cook their food ; but their cold winters 
oblige them to do it for the sake of necessary 
warmth. On the pJain there is much desecration 
of the Lord's day ; but can the execution of the 
Mosaic ritual regarding the Sabbath, by the inde- 
pendent Nestorians, be accounted for in any other 
way than as a remnant of Judaism? Where, 
except among God's ancient people, to whom this 
peculiar law was immediately promulged, can we 
find a parallel case ? 

The Nestorians have also the '^ preparaiion he-- 
fore the Sabbathf^^ commencing* about three hours 
before sunset on Saturday, when all labour should 
cease except what is necessary to prepare for 
spending a quiet Sabbath.* But the rule has in a 
measure fallen into disuse. 

The Sanctuary, or holy place of the Temple, 
was guarded among the Jews with no less strict- 
ness than the sacredness of the Sabbath ; and the 
sanctuary of the church is regarded with much the 
same reverence by the Nestorian Christians. In 
speaking of the Nestorian churches, the Rev. Eli 
Smith remarks : " I observed that a door conduct- 
ed into the sanctuary, and was about to enter. 
But the bishop commanded me, in an authoritative 

. • See Jahn'8 Archsology, p. 443. 
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tone, to slop. I told him tihiat I too was a priest; 
but he replied that that place can only be entered 
by fasting, and betrayed, by his manner, such an 
earnestness that I desisted."* None but the con- 
secrated ecclesiastics can enter this holy place; and 
they must not only abstain firom all food and drink 
from the previous day,, but also from sources of 
uncleanness mentioned in the ceremonial law, par- 
ticularly from that forbidden by Moses (Exod., 
xix., 16) when he sanctified the people preparato- 
ry to his entering into the presence of God on 
Mount SinaL Great care is taken to secure the 
holy place against the entrance of any unclean 
person or animal. 

When the sanctuary has been polluted by the 
entrance of any unhallowed person, it must be 
consecrated anew before it can be used for the 
service of God. During the interval we have 
been permitted to enter this " holy place'' of the 
Nestorian churches, but under no other circum- 
stances. Not long ago a bishop was called to 
consecrate anew Uie sanctuary of the church in 
Ooroomiah, which had been entered by unhallow- 
ed feet in the night 

The *^ HbLY OF Holies" still* exists among the 
Nestorians. A small recess in the wall of their 
church is called by that name. Christ having en- 
tered into this most holy place « once for all," a 

* Researches of Smith and Dwight, vol. ii., p. 211. 



6ffffe of the cross is kept there, aod bo one enteis. 
Other parts of their churches bear the names of 
corresponding parts of the Jewish Temple. . There 
is no parallel to this state of feeling among the 
other Christians of ^e East I have repeatedly 
entered the sanctuary of the Armenian, Gtedc, 
and Jacobite Syrian churches, and that in the 
presence of their ecclesiajstics, who made no ol>f 
jection. Whence is this difference of sentiment 1 

In the construction oi fh^ churches, the Ne»- 
torians attadi much greater importance than the 
other Christians to the sanctuary, making it about 
half <he aze of the main body of the cbuich or 
^^tempU^^ (hekla), as th^ call the place of gan 
eral congregation. The Nestcnians, also, have 
inuch the same feeling of strong attachment for 
their ancient churches that the Jews had for their 
Temple. I ha^e frequently seen them go out of 
&e way to pay them s(Hne mark of reverence; 
and when I inquired of some of the mountaineers 
: how it was that they had so long preserved thar^ 
independence, surrounded by enemies on every ^ 
side, their reply was, '^ Our churches have saved^ 
us.'"* Their churches, as well as the sanctuary, 
may not be entered by persons contaminated by 
any of the ceremcmial pollutions of the Levitical 
$pde. TIms singular fact nee^s no comment ; but 
the mention of it naturally leads to the consider- 

* Goo^wiB I KingR, TiiL, 29-49. 

T 
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.ation of some of the peculiar Jewish sentiments or 
regdatimis to whidi aUuaon is here made. 

^ Whosoever touchetb the dead body of any 
man that is dead, and pnrifieth not himself, defi- 
leth the tabernack of the Lord : because the water 
of separation was not sprinkled upon him, he shall 
be unclean." — ^Numbers, xix., 13. This is the 
sentiment of the Nestorians ; but, as in many other 
cases, it is modified by Christiamty. BapHsniy it 
is affirmed, purifies our bodies, so that no contami- 
nation is recdved from the dead body of a CAra- 
tian. But if any person touch the dead body of 
a Jew, a Mosl^n, or a heathen, he is considered 
unclean, and must not touch any clean thing, or 
enter a church, till he has been duly purified with 
water. They are also careful to wash themselY» 
after their own burial-service. 

A woman may not enter the church until after 
the expiration of forty days from the birth of a 
male child, or a longer time if her child be a fe- 
male. Seven days she is regarded as unclean, 
and may not touch any food or utenals except 
*what are appropriated to her own separate use. 
On the eighth day her child may be baptized (an 
ordinance which, in the estimation of the NestOr 
nans, takes the place of circumcision) ; and, after 
a prescribed purification of herself, her bed, and 
cJothmg she may attend to her ordinary domestic 
duties. If he- circumstances require it. But ^ 
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most not' touch any ^hallowed thing," ^nor oome 
into thesanctuaiy^iintilthefofty dajsof hapuii- 
fybg be fulfilled." Circumstances of poverty may 
«omedme& curtail the period of entire separation. 
But the last requiation is strictly adhered to ; and, 
in oase her child be a female, the period iseiDtend- 
ed to sixty days. A deduction has been made 
from the period required by the Jewish law in 
such cases, on account of the increased consider- 
ation given to females under the new dispensation ; 
and in some places there is no diflkrence observed 
on account of the child's sex. The sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper takes the place of the sacrifice 
required of the Hebrew mother, as it does of the 
atoning sacrifices and ah-ofierings in all cases. 

Smne^s flesh and other meats prohibited by the 
Levitical code, are r^arded by many of the Nes- 
torians with little less abhorrence than they were 
by the Jews; though intercourse with other Chris- 
tians is said to have effected quite a change in the 
sentiments of some on this subject In the mount- 
ains the change is less felt than in Ooroomiah; 
and, though wild hogs are frequently killed, very 
few, if any, eat of their flesh. While I was with 
ibe patriarch, the c^ai^e of sentiment on this sub- 
ject was mentioned more than once as the effect 
of foreign influence. The innovation is said to 
hfive been very recent, as it is also felt only to a 
limited extent We have the testimony of their 
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mo0t ifttdligent men, that fbnnerly their peopk 
irould iKyt 80 miich as toachyVid much less eat the 
flesh of swine, or other animals regarded as im^ 
dean by the ceremonial law. It is one of the ao 
cnsations whidi the Nestoriana bring agrainst some 
of their Christian neighbours, that they eat im- 
clean or forbidden food. Those who take moie 
liberal views of the subject, feeUi^ it necessary to 
justify their conduct in the eyes of their opposing 
brethren, quote the words <rf Christ : ^ Not that 
which goeth into the moudi de£leth a man ;" and 
also the command of God to Peter, to *< kill and 
eat" of animals that were before regarded as aa- 
clean.~Acts, x., 10*16. The fact that the ModemB 
obserre the same distinction respecting clean and 
unclean food, is no argument against our views; 
for it is well known that Mohammed bonowed 
many things from the Israelites. Now, as these 
specific regulations are confined to the Jewish and 
Moslem eodes^ the Nestorians must hare deriyed 
ihem from the one or the other ; and, as we have 
seen that they have many customs quite pecaliar 
to the former, while they clearly are not descendr 
ants of the latter, is it not most rational to believe 
that their sentiments regarding forbidden food ar^ 
also a remnant of Judaism t Their appeal is not 
to the Koran, but to the Mosaic ritual. 

Th&r fasts andfesHvals bear a close analc^to 
those of the ancient Jews. Like the Pharisees, 
they " fast twice in a week," and they attach great 
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importance to these observances. These attach- 
ments the Nestorians themselves refer to a Hebrew 
origin. "In one instance," says my friend Mr. 
Stocking, " while I was hearing the bishop and 
priests read the New Testament, the difference be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile converts, arising 
from the strong attachment of the former to their 
Jewish customs, was alluded to ; and one of the 
priests remarked to me that the analogy was quite 
similar between ourselves. ^ We,' said he, 'were 
formerly Jews, and hold to our fasts ; but you are 
Grentile Christians, and do not wish to adopt our 
customs.'^' 

The Passover they observe as their principal fes- 
tival They call it Pascha, after the original name 
of that ordinance as observed by the Jews. But 
the mode of the observance is modified by their 
faith in Christ Regardmg Him as the final pass- 
over, they substitute the emblems of his body and 
blood for the Paschal Lamb. In other respects 
they keep the festival much after the manner of 
the ancient Hebrews ; and a like correspondence 
is observed throughout their fasts and festival oc- 
casions. 

CmcuMCisioN, say the Nestorians, has been su- 
perseded by baptism ; and they baptize their chil- 
dren on the eighth day, or at a subsequent period, 
but never before; and the ordinance is usually, 
bit not uniformly, performed by immersioo 

T2 ^ 
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The FHTsiooNoinr of the Nertoriati QiristiaDS 
bears a close resemblance to that of the Jews of 
the country in wluch they dwell. Even the na- 
tiyes, who are accustomed to discriimnate by the 
features between the various classes of people, are 
often unable to distbguish a Nestorian from a Jew ; 
and I have taxed my own powers of discriminatioB 
with no better success. While Nestmans and Jews 
have been seated together before me, I have in 
vain endeavoured to find some distinguishing mvk 
between them in the features or general eontour 
of the face. The Jews, being more oppressed, I 
have sometimes fancied, wore a deeper shade of 
care in their countenance, and, in some cases, the 
complexion may be very slightly affected by their 
closer confinement in their mechanical and com- 
mercial pursmts, while the Nestorians are more 
abroad with their flocks or in the fields. But 
this does not afford a crileiion by which we can 
distinguish betw^eh them ; for, if a Jew has been 
exposed to the Weather, we the more readily mis- 
take him for a Nestorian ; and so, if the latter has 
been confined to the house, we confound him as 
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mdilj with a Jew. Other memhers of this misnoi^ 
tad one English gentloonan who Tisited us, haye 
noticed this striking resemblance, saying of this 
or that Nestorian, '^ He has the most marked Jew- 
ish physiognomy I ever saw." On this subject 
my friend, the Rev. Mr. Homes, remarks : ^ One of 
the first things which su^ested itself to me on 
fleeing Nestorians, was their peculiar Jewish PHrsL«> 
OGwromr." 

Their names are as strUcingly Israelitish as their 
physbgnomy. I have seen promiscuous circles of 
ten or twelve Ncstorians, in wluch every individu- 
sd had a Jewish name. From forty^five members 
of our seminary who were tak^i promiscuously, 
thirty»two had Jewish names found in the Bible. 
Others had received names of significant import, in 
accordance with the custom of the Jews, and such 
as are common among those of Ooroomiah. 

The fi>llowing are the names of the patriarch, 
of his five brothers, and other relations : Abraham 
(official name Simeon, Shimon) ; Zadok, also Ab- 
salom; Joh^nan, Benjamin, Isaac, Dunka (the 
same in signification as Kedemah, Gen., xxv., 16, 
i. e., Oriental, or the East) ; Nathan, also Napthali ; 
MaHc, also Rud ; Elias, Jonah^ Joseph, Jesse, Da- 
vid, Solomon, Nathaniel, Urias, Eleazar, Phindhaa, 
Japheth, Daniel, Peter, Ananias, Melehisidec,Ish- 
mail, Gamaliel, Jonadab, Ezddel. The bishops 
oi this province: Elias or Elijah, Josq)h, Johanan 
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or John, Gabriel, and Abraham (deceased). The 
names of all the patriarchs and prophets, and most, 
if not all, of the Jewish names mentioned in the 
Bible, are found among the Nestorians. "While 
some of these names are found among other Chris- 
tians, many of them appear to be peculiar to the , 
posterity of Israel, or, at least, such as we should 
not expect to find except among Jews. The fol- 
lowing are a specimen of the Hebrew names that 
occur among the Nestorian females : Miriam, Mar- 
tha, Sarah, Rebecca, Rhoda, Elizabeth, Rachel, 
Tamor, Hannah, Hagar, Susannah. 

These names, it may be well to apprize the 
reader, are, for greater conyenience, given with the 
English pronunciation, and, to prevent mistake, 
they have been carefully compared with the same 
names in the Syrian Bible. 

Teibes. Most of the Nestorian Christiaxis, like 
the ancient Israelites, live in separate tribes. We 
do not deem it essential to our main position, and 
shall not attempt to identify each one of the tribes 
separately. « The tribes of Israel," says Dr. Bu- 
chanan, « are no longer to be inquired after by 
name. The purpose for which they were divided 
into tribes was accomplished when the genealogy 
of the Messiah was traced to the stem of David. 
Neither do the Israelites themselves know certain- 
ly from what tribe they are descended." In the 
prophecies yet to be fulfilled, except those contain- 
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ed in the last chapter of Ezekiel, the ten tribes 
are always spoken of collectively. As a body, 
they are distinctly designated by tiie names Israel 
and Ephraim; and the rich blesangs promised 
them in the word of God are to be received by 
them as (me people. We shall therefore content 
ourselves (ot the present if we can identify them 
as a wfiole. When ^^ the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel" shall be gathered together in one fold, 
if the Great Shepherd has designs to accomplish 
by their separation into their respective enclosures, 
. a division will unquestionably be made. Still, the 
existence of the Nestorians, from time immemorial, 
in distinct tribes nearly or quite corresponding in 
number to those of ancient Israel, is a remarkable 
fact, and may furnish interesting testimony with 
regard to their origin. If we are able to identify 
one of these divisions with any one of the ten tribes, 
the inference naturally follows that the other di- 
visions represent the remaining tribes, especially 
as there is internal evidence of their common ori^ 
As already intimated, few of the Nestorians can 
trace, either by tradition or otherwise, their lineal 
descent. Some, with a degree of vanity, have 
claimed connexion with the royal tribe, but have 
afterward acknowledged their ignorance on the 
subject* Others distinctly claim that they are the 

• The names of the tribes appear to be lost in the names of 
their districts. 
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posterity of the ten tribes, witboat attemptbg to 

trace their ancient divisions. But, in the midst of 

this general ignorance on the subject, the family 

' of the patriarch, who of all others are the most 

j likely to have preserved ccnrrect information re- 

/ garding their genealogy, assure us most confident- ' 
ly that they know the particular tribe firom which 
they are descended ; and they make the' assertion 
with so much apparent integrity of purpose, and 
with such attendant circumstances, as leave us no 

; room to doubt their sincerity. 

j They claim descent from Jfajhiali; a claim that 

[ certainly savours little of vanity. If the assertion 
be not founded in truth, why do they not claim 
affinity with the sacerdotal or royal tribes ? What 
possible motive can they have for courting an alli^ 
ance with the humble scm of a handmaid 1 The 
highest family in the nation setting up an un- 
founded claim to a connexion with the most hum- 
ble, with one of the least distinguished of all their 
ancient tribes ! With the pride of ancestry which 
especially characterizes every distmguished Orien- 
tal, there is a strong temptation for them to disa- 
vow this humble connexion altogether, and sub- 
stitute for it one of more honourable naine. The * 
records on which they mainly relied for proofs in 
the case, were, together with a large quantity of 
manuscripts, lost in conveying them across the 
Zab at high water about sixty years ago. But, as 
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this occurred so recently, and daring die lifetime 
of some now on the stage, there is little room for 
mistake in the case. Either the story must be al- 
together a fabrication, to which all have connived, 
or it must be based upon proof which was satis- 
factory at least to those most concerned. As there 
is no conceivable motive for attempting such an 
imposition, we are left to the fair conclusion that 
the patriarch's family are what they profess to be, 
the descendants of the tribe of Naphtali. The 
other Nestorian tribes sustaining about the same 
relation to this and to each other that the Hebrew 
tribes relatively held, it is natural to infer that 
they all had a common descent from, the stock of 
Israel, as their high-priest appears to have had 
from one of the ten tribes. This idea derives ad- 
ditional support from the circumstance, that their 
chiefs or nominal hea^s retain the Hebrew appel- 
lation Mdek or Mdleky which designated the royal 
head of the nation of Israel. This term, it is true, 
has found its way into other Oriental languages ; 
but I know of no other people in the East with 
wfadm it is in common use, to designate tiieir civil 
head, as it was among the Hebrews, and is now 
among the Nestorians. 

Government. There is also much in the gov- 
ernment of the independent Nestorians which re- 
sembles that of the ancient Hebrews. Their ma- 
leks, it is true, have little more than the name of 
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tfadr office, tnd the people are really ^ witbotit a 
prince" or any civil head. Ilieir form of goyem- 
meat partakes much of the theocracy (rf die an* 
ciodt Jewish code, when ** the high-priest was at 
the head of all reli^ous affidrs, and was the ordi- 
nary judge of all difficulties ttat belonged thereto, 
and even of the general justice and judgmeni of 
the Jewish nation."* 

This is just the relation sustained by the Nesto- 
lian patriarch to the independent tribes. He pre- 
ades on important occasions in the judicial assem- 
bly of their elders ^ and he infficts punishment for 
civil offences by the several fcHms of excision or 
excommunication in use among the Jews ; cutting 
off the (lender, not merely from the privileges of 
the church, but from civil society and all tike rights 
of citizenship. His authority is only that which, 
as the anointed high-priest of his people, he de- 
rives from Qod. But its power is felt, as I had 
occasion to notice in die case of a man of some 
rank ip Tiyary, who was cut off from all intercourse 
with the people, so that I was obliged to go a 
day's journey out of my way to avoid communi- 
eation with him. 

The AVENGER OF BLOOD among the independent 
Nestorians is the minister of justice for capital 
crimes, as was the case among the Hebrews. 
" The execution of the punishment which (in Oct., 

* Calmet. -f Compare Jahn's Archeology, p. 299. lb., p. 3Id. 
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ix., 6) was decreed against the homidde^ devolved 
on the brother or other nearest relative of the person 
whose life Jiad been taken away. In case he did 
not slay the guilty person, he was considered tn- 
famousJ^* This is just the state of things among 
the Assyrian tribes of Nestorians at this day. An 
indelible stain marks the character of the person 
who does not avenge the death of a relative ; and, 
so strong is the force of this long-established cus- 
tom, that even the precepts of the Gospel fail to 
overcome it 

Cities of REFuoEf were appointed by the He- 
brew legislator to prevent abuses, in this summary 
mannner of punishing the guilty. These cities 
were the property of the priests and Levites, and 
were required to be numerous and accessible. 
Among the Nestorians, the churches in most re- 
spects correspond to this description ; and they are 
the ^onstitut^ cities of re/vge^ where the man- 
slayer may flee for security, and safely remain till 
the elders shall decide on his case. If then the 
man be found guilty of wilful homicide, he is de- 
fivered over to the avenger of blood to be put to 
death ; if not wilful, a ransom is fixed by the judg- 
es, or the affair settled to the satisfaction of the 
avenger of blood (Ex., xxi., 30), and his Ufe is 
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t lb., p. 327. Deut., xix., 1-13. Num., xxxv., 9-89, 
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There are many other points in the civfl policf 
of the Nestorians, upon which I need not dweU, 
that appear to be deci^red directly from the Mo- 
saic law, which is, in fact, their only civil code. 
It is Iheir adherence to this code that forms the 
ground of evidence in support of their Hebrew 
origin ; and h^ce' a semblance of the same prac- 
tices among other Orientals detracts very litde 
from the validity of this testimony. Let it be 
shown that any other people not related to the 
Jews as really follow the precepts of the Mosaic 
law, and appeal to it as the basis of their civil ju- 
risprudence, and we will admit that there may be 
nothing in the- government of the independent 
Nestorians indicative of their laraelitish origin; 
but, till then, we must regard these cusUmus as af- 
fording strong circumstantial evidence in its favour. 

The sentiments andfedings of the Jfedmans 
%n respect, to the Jews is a circumstaAce which re- 
quires more than a passing notice ; as very differ- 
ent conclasions may be drawn from it by difierent 
individuals, unless it be traced to its proper source. 
When viewed in its true light, it bears testimony 
to their common origin. 

That the settled antipathy of the Nestorians to 
the Jews is evidence that they are allied to them 
by a common ancestry, may at first seem a little 
paradoxical. Such is the light in which I former- 
ly regarded it But is it not a weU-lmown fact, 
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that between individual? and parties that hare 
violently severed the bonds of a former union, 
there exists a deeper animosity than can be found 
under any other circumstances? Who has not 
seen the most bitter rancour seize upon heavte once 
united by long-chorbhed ties, when driven asun- 
der by jarring discord or unyielding controversy 1 
With good men, pursuing a common object, and 
even with the blood-bought Church of Christ, 
how.Jamentably has this principle of our fallen 
nature been exemplified ! It was e!!templified in 
the case of the Jews and Samsiritans^ The Jatter 
were, in part at least, the descendants of Israel, 
and they had, as a people, been instructed in the 
religion of the Hebrews. On the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity, ftey proposed 
to join them in rebuilding the Temple and walls 
or Jerusalem. But their ^)roffered aid was reject- 
ed; and from that time we find them throwing 
every- possible hinderance in the way of the Jews, 
and finally erecting. a rival temple on Mount Ge- 
rizlm, which, they maintained, was " the place 
where men ought to worship." So bitter was 
their eni^ity in the time of our Saviour, that it 
was matter of great surprise that he, a Jew, should 
even ask drink of a woman of Samaria j for " the 
Jeu)s" we are told, "had no dealings with the 
Samaritans.^^ On anoAer occasion, the latter 
were going. to refuse the most common rites of 
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hospitality to our Lord "because his face was as 
though he would go to Jerutalem, And again, 
** Thou art a SamarUanj and hast a devil," was 
the bitter inyective of the enraged Jews. 

But little less hostile is the feeling existing be- 
tween the Jews and Nestorians. ** What, you eat 
bread with a Jew 1" was the recent language of a 
Nestorian .bishop to one of our number. Nather 
will partake of hospitalities with the other, whicb 
both would readily share with a Mussulman, their 
worst enemy. And all this antipathy is cherished, 
while they have the strong bond of th^ oommoa 
oppres^ons and a common language to unite them 
together. . Why is it thus? History furnishes an 
answer. Why were the Jews the most implacable 
enemies the Church ever had ? And why was 
their worst malice vented against the converts 
from Judaism ? The cases are precisely parallel, 
and the answer is the same. We have only to 
keep in mind the principle with which we started, 
the enmities of dissevered imton, and go back to 
their first heart-burning controversies on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, when, after sore collisions on 
points of the most vital interest, they wefe violent- 
ly torn asunder, leaving their lacerated wounds to 
inflame and rankle unhealed. Nor need we go 
back. We have Only to see the Jews and Nesto- 
rians together, and hear their mutual recrimina- 
tions — ^the one charging the other with apostacy 
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firom their ancient religion, and the latter accusing 
the former as the guilty rejectors of the Messiah — 
and we shall be at no loss how to account for the ex- 
isting antipathy between the Nestorians and Jews. 
I was recently present at just such an interview 
between them ; and it required all the address I 
was master of to pacify and make them treat each 
other somewhat like brethren. When this was 
effected, they conversed freely together (though 
with occasional aspersion) on the subject of their 
former fraternal relation as sans of Israd; a rela- 
tion so fully recognised by both parties as to form 
the bai^ of some of their most pointed remarks. 
Such enmity is clearly intimated by some of the 
prophets, as Zech., xi., 14. In 'this passage the 
context connects it with Christianity as the occa- 
sion. Having given a remarkable prediction of 
the Messiah, the prophet proceeds : " Then I cut 
asunder my other staff, even Bands, that I might 
break the brotherhood between Jvdah and Israel.^' 

They are a peculiar people. The relation of the 
Nestorian Christians to the surrounding nations is 
in itself a circumstance of no littie interest. But 
it assumes a magnified importance in this con- 
nexion, both on account of the evidence furnished 
by the fact as indicative of their early ancestry, 
and as proof that they are to this day a distinct 
and unmixed race. Were there no evidence of 
this, it might be objected that, although it is clear 
U2 
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that they have remains of Judaism and other evi- 
dence of a relation to Israel, yet only a |iait of 
them may have a Hebrew origin. But their rela- 
tive situation and their civil and religious poliqr, 
together with their peculiar character and Ian* 
guage, evince the futility of this objection. 

Their geographical position is remarkably adapts 
ed to their preservation as a distinct people. I 
speak now particularly of the main body of them 
in the recesses of almost inaccesdble mountaiDS, 
where they are seldom visited by aay other people. 
Though surrounded by Persians, Turks, Koords, 
Arabs, Armenians, 'Jews, and Yezidees, they have 
very littie intercourse with either, and admit none 
into their country except on particular business, 
and then only such as are well known, or who 
come with the sanction of their chief men. Their 
secluded retreat is so walled around by adaman- 
tine barriers, and is so easily defended, that thar 
enemies have never been able to scale their mount- 
ain ramparts'; so that they have remained for ages 
almost shut out from the world around them. Not 
only i3 the principal part of the Nestorians shut 
out by physical barriers from the people around 
them, but their civil condition requires them to re- 
main peculiarly distinct. It is perhaps to this, as 
much as to the nature of their country, that they 
owe their present independence, in the midst of 
numerous and powerful enemies ; while, on the 
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other: hand, their seclusion and exclusive policy 
naturally, repel any attempt on the part of others 
to form a connexion with them. 

While these circumstances operate to keep the 
independent tribes in particular entirely free from 
any foreign admixture, the religious sentiments of 
the whole people operate less effectually in pre- 
serving them, as a body, equally distinct With 
the Moslems they cannot intermarry if they would ; 
nor would individuals of the former become Nesto- 
rians, even if they had the disposition to do so, as 
nothing but death would atone for such an act 
The Armenians are the only people in this vicinity 
with whom they can have intermixed ; but, as they 
have images or pictures in their churches, to which 
the Nestorians have a ^eat abhorrence, they are 
considered by the latter little better than idolaters. 
Consequently, they form no alliances, or, if they 
occur at all, they are certainly extremely rare ; as 
much so, at least, as foreign marriages were among 
the ancient Hebrews. In every case that has 
come to my knowledge where Armenians have 
asked for Nestorian females, the high ecclesiastics 
have peremptorily forbidden the purposed connex- 
ion. The following extract from the journal of 
Mr. Stocking, of this mission, presents a case in 
point : ^^ A petition was brought to the bishop from 
one of the principal Armenians residing in the vil- 
lage, requesting his permission that a Nestorian 
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girl of that village might be united in marriage to 
his son. ' The bishop gave a decided answer m the 
negative. He said the same request had been 
made to him in the city, with an offer of a sum of 
money ; but that he had refused the applicati(m9 
telling the man who brought it that the money and 
its owner might perish together, that he would 
never consent to his people becoming Armenians." 
The Jews als6 testify that the Nestorians are as 
careful as themselves not to form alliances with 
others. 

' The various general traits in their character 
which tend to prevent an amalgamation with the 
people around them,ar^ circumstances upon which 
I need not dwell, except as they are in part inci- 
dentally developed in their peculiar rites and cus- 
toms. It is sufficient in this connexion to say, m 
general terms, that the Nestorians, being strongly 
attached to each other, and regarding themselves 
as a distinct and peculiar people, are deddedly 
averse to any foreign alliances. 

Their peculiar language has an obvious tenden- 
cy to preserve them as a distinct people. I need 
no more than barely allude to this here, in proof 
that they are the unmingled progeny of a race en- 
tirely different from all around them except the 
nominal Jews. These, we have seen, use, in com- 
mon with the Nestorians, a medium of intercourse 
entirely different from the other languages of this 
country. 
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Their entire freedom from, and great abhorrence 
of, idolatry, furnishes strong circumstantial evi- 
dence of their Israelitish origin. I acknowledge 
that it is insufficient proof by itself; but, in con- 
nexion with more positive evidence, it is worthy of 
particular attention. The Jews all over the wcn4d, 
so far as we know, are entirely free from any ap- 
pearance of idolatry, though guilty of almost arery 
other sm. Their universal rejectioD of. idols is a 
very remarkable fact, which carries with it indubi- 
table evidence of a special interposition of Divine 
Providence in their behalf. We are also express* 
ly told that the children of Israel shall abide many 
days, or a long time, ^^ vnthout an image ;'' a proph- 
ecy to which I shall have occasion to recur more 
particularly at another time. 
. If the Nestorians were idolaters, would not this 
militate against our position that they are the chil- 
dren of Israel ? How remarkable, then, that they 
alone, of all the churches of the East, are entirely 
free from the least appearance of idol-worship. 
While all of these churches are filled with pictures, 
they have none. They bow their knees before no 
likeness of anything in heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath; and, while the other Christians 
pay their homage to the consecrated host which is 
daily held up for their adoration, the Nestorians 
observe almost a scriptural simplicity in their sac* 
ramental rites. 
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CHAPTER DL 

Social and domestic Customs.— Forms of SalutatioiL-^Hospital 
ity.-^Regazd for the Poor.— Entertaimnedb.— Dressl — Ona- 
ment8.—E8p«i8als.— Marriage.— Children.— Their Occupatiaq^ 
— The same as those of the apcient Israelites. 

There is much in the social and domestic hab^ 
its of the Nestorians so entirely similar to what 
we find among Grod's ancient people, that a par- 
ticular account of them would differ but little &om 
a correct transcript of Hebrew archaeology. But, 
as there are few customs mentioned in the Bible 
wUch cannot find a parallel, or, at least, a tolerable 
fflmilitude, among some of the various nations of the 
East, it will avail little, in the View of those whose 
minds are fortified by preconceived opinions re- 
garding the ten tribes, even were I to show that 
all these customs find a parallel among the Nes- 
torian Christians. On the other hand, it is believed 
that in the estimation of those who examine the 
subject candidly, the proof that we have ahready 
adduced, together with considerations yet to be 
presented, will most clearly demonstrate the iden- 
tity of the Nestorians \^ith the lost tribes of Israel 
I shall, therefore, pass over this source of evidence 
in a very cursory manner, and devote to it only a 
few pages; although it might, by a more able pen 
mi m another connexion, be expanded into an in- 
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teresting volume. But; while the existence of cer- 
tain customs and rites may not of itself prove tb# 
Nestorians to b^ Israelites, the absence of such 
rites and customs might go far to show that they 
were not Israelites. If the Nestorians are of Jew- 
ish origin, we expect to find Jewish.. traits; and 
these we shall now examine* 

Perhaps I cannot better introduce this part of 
my. subject than by a short extract from the jour- 
nal of the Rev. Mr. Perkins : ^' As I was at work in 
our little garden/' he writes, ^^ the boys belonging 
to, our school passed along and saluted me in their 
patriarchal style by sayiaig, * Allah covet yavil,' 
^May God ^ve you strength.' It is deeply inter- 
esting to see how much there is that is truly prim- 
itive among the Nestorians. We meet with it in 
their household furniture, in their agricultural 
utensils, in their instruments of music, but, most 
of all, in their modes of salutation. When two 
per^ns meet, they mutually salute each other by 
saying, * Peace be with you ;' and the other replies, 
*Your company is welcono^e.' When a guest 
leaves a house, he says, * May God grant you in- 
crease, may your days be prosperous ;' and the 
other replies, * May God be with you/ When 
one puts on a new garment, enters a new house, 
or purchases a new article, his friend congratulates 
him by saying, * May God bless your garment,' 
* May Grod bless your house,' &c If you do a 
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Nestorian a kindness, or wish him prosperity, he 
Bays, in thanking you, * May God give you the 
kingdom of Heaven.' When one enters upon any 
undertaking, he says, * If the Lord vnTl^ I shall 
accomplish it ;' * In the strength of the Lord^ I will 
learn this book,' " &c. 

The forms of their salutations, I may add, are 
no less primitive than the phraseology in which 
they are expressed. We see the same ardent ges- 
ticulations, prostrations, falling upon the neck, the 
same kissing of the lips, cheeks, beard, and hand?; 
and the same weeping for joy on the return of long- 
absent friends. 

Their hx>spitaliii/^ to the stranger, and especially 
'to their own people, is quite as primitive as the 
salutation with which they meet him. His every 
want is promptly supplied ; wat^ is brought for 
his feet ; food, is' immediately prepared and set be- 
fore him, and every provision is made for his com- 
fort and repose. , He goes not from house to house, 
but, having found a shelter under one roof, he 
would do injustice to his kind host to leave it for 
another lodging in the same village. He salutes 
the house on entering ; his peace rests upon it ; 
and he departs with a blessing. I think I never 
saw the expressions of hospitality in such primitive 
simplicity as exhibited among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. Nor is their gegeral kindness to the poor 

* Compare Jahn's Archeology, p. 196-7. 
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and suffering less remiurkable. None are turned 
empty away ; and^ Hiose who have the means often 
lay tip extra stores for the poor, and for months 
together provide them food and shelter. — Lev., 
xix., 34. Deuteronomy, x., 18, 19* 

Their entertainments are in the true Hehrew 
style. The guests are invited by a servant, who is 
often* sent round the second time when the feast is 
ready. Each one is seated by tiie master of the 
feast according to rank, the more honourable being 
invited to .oome up higher, while the others pve 
him place ; tiie governor of the feast presides ; the 
social bowl circulates ; alTdip their hands into the 
dish, and occasdonally one dips a sop and gives to 
another (a special kindness). They sit'Upon the* 
carpet or floor, and lean forward, gating their plain 
food in a primitive manner. 

At their joyous festivals they hafve mu^c and 
dancing; the tabret and viol, and Pavid's harp, 
and the voice of ^nging. The]^ dbserve thdr new 
moons and Sabbaths or solemn feasts. ' In moum^ 
ingy they often cast dust upon their heads, rend 
their garments, clothe themselves in sackcloth or 
Qoarise attire, and sit in the ashes or go to the grave 
to weep there. 

In their dress, too, there is a strikbg conformity 
to that of the Jews about them ; and, while their 
loins are girded about, their staff is in their hand, 
* Matt., xzii., 3. 

X 
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and their feet are shod with sandals. These last 
are sometimes made of hair, and at others of raw 
hide or leather, and little more than coyer the sole 
of the foot 

Among their ornaments are earrings and nose-. 
jewels } chains and mufSers, or jangled orna- 
ments; headbands and stomachers; bracelets on 
their hands, rings on their fingers, and platting of 
the hair; though in the mountains there is more of 
the modest simplicity of the days of Sarah. 

Their employmerds are those of early antiquity. 
We see the damsels coming daily to draw water, 
with their pitchers on their shoulders, gleaning 
wheat in the fields in the time of harvest, or, like 
Rachel, tending their father's flocks; while the vir- 
tuous woman seeketh wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands* She layeth her hand to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff", both 
being literally held in the hand. Women are seen 
grinding at a mill,* or braying wheat with a pes- 
tle in a mortar to separate the hull,t or churnbg 
milk (not cream) to bring forth butter, or gather^ 
ing the grass, " which to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven;" making bottles of skins or 

* [They alao have water-miUs for grinding, made in the most 
ample manner. These have but a single wheel, and the revolving 
' iTh^ h^^ *** attached to the same perpendicular shaft, 
onlv .6Da«^" " pounded in a large stone mortar, and the huU » 
divest a fool nf 7"^ ^®** difficulty ; but it is far more difficult to 
divest a fool of his folly_p,ov.. xxvii., 22. 




^ 
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leather to contain the vdne which has been trodden 
in the wine-press by the feet The vineyards^ the 
threshing-floors, the winnowing of wheat while 
the chaflF is driven before the wind ; the threshing 
instruments having teeth; the reaping and the 
shouting of the harvest ; the turning the rivers of 
water to fertilize their fields; planting of willows 
and other trees by the watercourses ; the ploughs ; 
the prunitig-hooks ; the lodge in the gardens of 
cucumbers or melons ; their food and drink, and 
the time of their meals; their domestic animals, 
beehives, and sheepfolds; their dwellings and 
amusements ; their walking and sleeping upon the 
house-tops, and many other customs and peculiar- 
ities, are equally common to the ancient Israelites 
and the modem Nestorians. 

It would surpass our limits to speak of other 
usages which might have been named in this con- 
nexion, and much more to dwell upon them at 
lengtL But there are a few customs, particularly 
those relating to the marriage union, and to their 
pastoral life, which ought not to be passed over in 
this cursory manner. 

Among the Jews, the father of a family selects 
wives for his tons and husbands for his daughters. 
If a son had a preference for any person as his 
wife, he asked the father to obtain her from her 
father. But the father could not give the daughter 
in marriage without the consent of the brothers.* 

* Jahn't Archeology, p. 162. 
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These are the very xuks observed by the Nestori- 
ans at the present day. No jjoong man thinks of 
making a marriage-contract for himself. In case 
the fattier is dead, the eldest brother takes the fa- 
ther's place. Whore the intended bride lives at a 
distasce, the matter is sometimes intrusted to some 
f uthf ul servant or agent, as was done by Abraham 
in relation to his son Isaac. This event was re- 
markably illustrated by the history of a marriage 
that took place a short time since among the Ne»- 
torians in the moimtains. Indeed, there was such 
a remarkable coincidence of names and circuBi- 
4Btances, that it seemed like acting over again that 
fliost interesting part of sacred histoiy. 

The Nestorian fotriarck jSbraham (for tlus is 
his name, Simeon or Shim(m being only official), 
who was in the place of a father to his younger 
brother Xneoc, being desirous of procuring a wife 
for Us foster son, sent his most trusty steward to 
a distant part of the country to obtain one from 
among his own people. The servant took with 
him jewels and raiment for the future wife of Isaac, 
and presents for her near relatives. He was no 
less prosperous than the servant of his master's 
namesake, the ancient patriarch Abraham. But, 
though I became acquainted with all the parties in 
the case, I must leave the reader's imagmation to 
fill up some of the incidents. Only let him substi- 
tute mules for camels (which are not used in this 
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mountainous country), and I may refer to the close 
of the 24th chapter of Genesis for the sequeL 
The damsel was brought to the house of this mod- 
em patriarch, and ^^ Isaac took her, and she be- 
came his wife, and he loved her." 

The marriage-contract, or, rather, the dowiy, 
having been settled, the parties are betrothed^ 
when the damsel becomes the espoused wife of her 
future husband. But it is not usually till an in- 
terval of ten or twelve months, and often not tiU 
after several years have transpired, that the mar- 
riage is fully consummated. Still the act of es- 
pousal is more than a formal contract or agreement 
It is regarded as a solemn rite ; and although there 
is no intercourse between the bride and bridegroom, 
not even so much as an interchange of conversa- 
tion, they are nevertheless considered and spo- 
ken of as husband and wife.* The husband could 
not for any cause put away his espoused wife 
without giving her a bill of divorcement ; and any 
infidelity on the part of the bride was punished 
with the same rigour as if they had been actually 
married-t This iputual obligation was a sequence of 
the espousal, which is often not solemnized till after 
the agreement has been entered into by the parents 
of the parties. The betrothment is celebrated with 
nearly the same religious solemnity as in a mar- 
riage* A feast is prepared at the house of the 
* Jahn's Archfleology, p. 164. f Matt., i., 18-20. Lake, ii, &. 

X2 
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damsel's father, and, with all due formality, a ring 
is consecrated by a bishop or priest, and presented 
by the young' man to his intended spouse, through 
some discreet matron who has the confidence of 
all parties.* If the ring is accepted by the damsel, 
she puts it upon her finger, and firom that time be- 
comes his betrothed wife. At the same time, the 
affianced husband pays a sum of money and a 
quantity of grainf (wheat, rice, or barley), which 
may be regarded in the light of purchase-mon^.| 
It is never money alone, but money and provisioos 
that he pays; and this always at the time when 
the parties are betrothed. ' This first payment, or 
purchase-money, is distinct fironi the present that is 
given at the marriage. 

This conformity of the practice of the Nestcvians 
to that of the ancient Israelites is made very obvi* 
ous by a reference to the third chapter of Hosea : a 
portion of the sacred volume hitherto obscure, but 
now most clearly illustrated. During the period 
of probation, from the betrothment to the marriage, 
the espoused wife receives protection and occa- 
nonal provisions, or other favours from her «j^n- 
ced husband, however distant the consummation 
of their conjugal union. 

* Among Uie modem ** Jews, the bridegroom puts a ring on the 
finger of hie bride, saying, by thieving thou art my apuutt, accord- 
ing to the custom of Moses and the children of Israel."— Bib. An- 
tiqtdties, vol. i, p. 150. f Hoeea, ill, 2. 

t See SflHth and Pwight's lUsearches, vol. u., p. 198. 
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The festivals of the wedding, when it finally 
takes place, usually continue through a whole 
week (Gen., xxix., 27. Judges, xiv., 17, 18) ; the 
companions of the bridegroom are in attendance^ 
and liie bridal procession is conducted with great 
display. The bride, decked in all her ornaments 
and covered with a rich veil, is conducted to her 
new home in the midst of shoutings and rejoicings^ 
** the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride." Her new friends, who meet her at the 
gate, throw over her handfuls of raisins and other 
firuit or grain, often mingled with small coin, in 
token of their desire that she may be fruitful and 
prosperous. This custom k also observed among 
the modem Jews. The same reproach is attached 
to both celibacy and sterility as among the ancient 
Hebrews, unless, as in some very rare cases, the 
former is in consequence of a religious vow. In 
other cases marriage is deemed a duty. 

Chastity is a virtue which is general among 
the Nestorian females; and reference is always 
had to the peculiar custom among the ancient He- 
brews alluded to in Deut, xxiL, 15-20. A nu- 
merous offipring, and particularly of sons, is much 
desired ; and happy is he who bringeth ^^ tidings 
to the father, saying, a man-child is bom unto 
thee, making him very glad." 

Infants^ inmiediately after birth, are washed in 
cold watery and, after b^g mbbed all over with 
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a quantity of fine salt, are wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes (usually a quantity of old rags) : a custom 
alluded to by the prophet Ezeldel (xvi., 4) : ^^ Thou 
wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at all ;" '^nei« 
fher wast thou washed in water." Children are 
Bursed by their mothers till ihey are two and a half 
or three years of age. They are nursed while re- 
posing in their cradle, which is just high enough to 
enable them to obtain their nouxishment^ while the 
mother sits upon the floor, with her side towards the 
cradle. The daughters, at a very early age, are 
sold into wedlock, while the sons and their children 
remain under the roof of iheir father, who is the 
patriarch of the whole household. In case of the 
father's death, the eldest son succeeds to his place, 
and inherits, by right of primogeniture, much of 
his father's authority. In case the daughters re- 
mam unmarried on the death of their father, the 
brothers dispose of them, and receive the dowry 
for themselves. The degrees of consanguinity 
within which matrimony is considered lawful, bring 
settled by Christian councils, we must not, in this 
particular, look for the customs of antiquity. In 
most respects, the whole domestic economy bears 
a more striking analogy to that of the ancient Is- 
raelites than I have seen among any other peo- 
ple m the East. 

There is also in their occupations and mode 
of living a very close conformity to the state of 
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4lie ten tribes at the time of their captivity. Some 
of the latter cditivated their fields and vineyards; 
and we have seen that this is the case also mth 
many NestorianSy and that they do it in the same 
fnamier, and with the same utensils. But in their 
t^haractef as shepherds the comparison is yet mx>re 
remarkable. When the Hebrews went into Egypt, 
they were a comiituiuty of i^q)herds ; and, having 
a district lessigned to them which was particidarly 
adapted to the sust^ance of their flocks, diey re- 
tained this character during, the four centimes of 
their sojourn there. 

On their arrival upon the borders of the Prom- 
ised Land forty years after, wb find them greatly 
increasing their flocks, and preparing to lead in 
thdr new abodes their early pastoral occupations 
on a large scale. To say nothing of later acqiu- 
sitions from the conquered Canaanites, we find 
them taking firpm the Midianites alone more than 
fiix hundred and seventy thousand sheep.* There 
was also a strong desire manifested, particularly 
by some of the ten tribes, to secure a- good gra- 
zing country for their numerous flocks, ^^ because 
they had a very great muUUvde of caUle.^^ Hence 
it appears that the Israelites, though they paid 
some necessary attention to agriculture, were, as 
a people, a nation of shepherds. Their flocks 
comprised their chief wealth. At a later day we 
find the two and a half tribes on the east of the 

* Numbers, zzzi,. 32. 
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Jordan, extetufing their borders to obtain a wider 
range for their increasing flocks ; to which they 
added, from the Hagarites alone, no less than two 
handred and fifty thousand sheep at one time.* 

These tribes, as we have seen, were the first to 
be carried away into Assyria ; a^d we have also 
seen that they and the other tribes were placed to- 
gether in a region so peculiarly adapted to pastu- 
rage, that a large portion of it was called Gozan, 
or pasture. Were they placed there without their 
flocks ? Was it not a mwe important object with 
the kings of Asifyria to enrich their country by 
stocking it with many thousands of sheep, than it 
was to obtain the Israelitish shepherds alone, and 
let them abandon their invaluable flocks? and 
especially when they were to occupy a region 
where they could not subsist themselves, and much 
less be a source of profit to their new masters 
without them. Moreover, how were they to sub- 
sist during their long journey without their flocks t 
Some have objected to the account of the inspired 
historian, that ** all Ii^el was carried divrzy,^' on 
the ground that sustenance could not have been 
found for such a multitude, either during the jour- 
ney or on arriving at their new habitations ; and 
the objection might seem very plausible if they 
went without their flocks ; but, with them,, there 
could be no want of food. If we are to credit 
*. 1 Chron., V. 
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the account of Esdras* that they were a year and 
a half in making the joumey, the necessity for ta- 
king their flocks with them to afford sustenance to 
their families was more imperious. Having my-i 
self followed in the track of the captive Israelites 
over the -vast plain of Mesopotamia, and across 
the Tigris into the xentral highlands of Assyria ; 
loc]^ng in the black tents of the Arabs, aaid see- 
ing how slowly they move from place to place 
with their immense flocks, which everywhere af- 
ford the chief sustenance to their families, it ap- 
peared evident that the children of Israel might 
have travelled in the same way without serious 
difficulty* As the whole route, by varying the . 
' course, affords abundant pasturage, the Israelites 
had only to move on Idsurely, and avail them- 
selves of the most favourable season lor crossing 
the different parts of the country, when they 
would safely reach their new home. Although a 
year or more might elapse, neither they nor the 
animals that furnished their support would suffer 
very greatly from the long journey; while the 
means of sustenance would be at hand on their 

* 4th Esdras, xiiL, 45. A carefal comparison of this account,- 
in the original, must satisfy any one that it can refer to nothing 
else than the captivity by Shalmaneser, 2 Kings, zvu., 6 ; as we 
are expressly told that they crossed the Euphrates. As the Tigris 
unites with this river, it may have been included under the same 
name. The country Arsaret may be the same as Hattareh or 
Hartareh (i. e., Halab)| or Ararat. 
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anival^ and tbey would soon form an attadunefll 
to thdr new mountain abodes. 

Having seen that the Israelites foUowed, ia a 
great measure, the life of shepherds until the time 
of thw captivity, and that they took ibdr flocks 
with them into the land of their exile, whece a 
region adapted only to pasturage was. asmgned 
them, we shall natiually expect to find fhem still 
pasturing their sheep upon the mountains, as most 
of the Nestorian Christians do at the present da^. 
It is in connexion with the fact that the tea tribes 
came to this very region in the character of ke^ 
ers of sheep, that an importance is attached to Ae 
same character and practice in tiie Nestorian 
tribes. While their foied habitations, their solid 
stone houses, th^r large villages, *their ancient 
churches, and their long-cherished associations . 
with their adopted and secure home, forbid tte 
idea of their being a migratory people, we fifid a 
laige portion of them retiring to Zozan^ and 
spending from ax to nine months in the year un* 
der the tabernacles while tending tbek flocks upcm 
the mountains. Their chief wealth* consists in^ 
sheep and goats, which furnish them with food 
and clothing. There may you see the good shep- 
herd calling his own sheep by name, leading them* 
*^ into green pastures and be^de the still wattts,"' 
and " carrying the lambs in his bosom," or " seek- 
ing that which is lost." If, in their more exposed 
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idtaatioDSy the enemy sarpris^ them and steals 
some of their favomite sheep, they stand prepared 
to redeem their loss by a larger reprisal from the 
fold of the invader. While they do not seek to ex« 
tend their boundaries by aggressive warfare, they 
manifest the same fearless spirit that was so char 
acteristic of their IsraeUtish ancestors ; and the} 
are no less feared by the tribes among whom they 
live* Nor is it surprising, when we look at the 
inaccessible nature of their country, and their re- 
markably isolated condition, that they retain to 
the present day so much of their primitive Hebrew 
character. 

A bond of union like that of their Jewish ori- 
gin, appears to have operated in preserving thrir 
unity and primitive simplicity of character. At 
the same time, their preservation as a distinct peo- 
ple^ in their peculiar circumstances, affords proof 
of the existence of some bond of union like that 
of thar common relation to Israel, as really as the 
same £Eict is evinced in the history of the Jews 
throu^cmt . the. world. 

Y 
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CHAPTER X. 

The ConTenion of the Ten Tiibea to Christiantty. 

That the lost tribes of Israel are now, and have 
long been, witlun the pale of the Christian Chnrcb, 
may awaken general surprise, if not incredulity* 
It is thoefore highly important, in order to obtain 
a candid decision of our main question, that this 
part of the subject receive a careful examinatioa. 

But why should we be incredulous as to the fad 
of thdr conveirion hayii^ already occurred^ ance 
the pen of inspiration has predicted that event 1 
If in imagination we have been accustomed to re- 
gard them Jews adhering to Judaism, it is natu- 
ral that we should associate with the name the 
idea of inveterate enmity to the Messiah. But 
what is the evidence that such is their condition 'J 
Should the objection be made, that ^^ blindness in 
part has happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in," its applicability is ad- 
mitted in the case of many of the lost sheep of 
the Jewish fold, and is true, also, in comparison 
with the greater light which is yet to be revealed 
with regard to all. But the same apostle also in- 
forms us that, as in the days of Elias, God had 
reserved to himself seven thousand who had not 
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bowed the knee unto Baal : '^ Even so, then, at this 
present time, rIso/ there is a remnant according to 
the election of grace," while only a part, " the rest" 
were blinded. — ^Rom., xi., 4-7. If all the rich 
blessings promised in connexion with their conver- 
sion have not, as yet, been realized, it is because 
the change has been more nominal than real ; or, 
if their graces once flourished, they have become 
dormant under the thousand untoward influences 
that have rolled in upon them. 

In the following chapter we shall endeavour to 
place this pcunt in its true light, and remove all 
apprehenaon of the failure of one iota of what 
Qod has promised. In the mean time, let us, un« 
biased by preconcdved opinions, proceed to ex- 
amine the evidence to be adduced in support of 
the position, that the ten tribes received the Gospel 
in the apostolic age of the Church. 

I. Some of them were present, and heard the 
Grospel on the day of Pentecost ^^ Parthians and 
Medes^* are the first mentioned among the Jews 
who were then assembled at Jerusalem, " out of 
every nation under Heaven." Parthia, at that pe- 
riod, comprised the country of AdiabeMy or that 
part of Assyria where the greater part of the ten 
tribes then, resided. The speech of Agrippa, al- 
ready quoted, as well as ancient history, establish- 
es the locality of ancient Parthia : " If your fellow- 
tribes in Adiabeae," says the king« ^^ would come 
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to your asastance, yet the ParOdaoM will not let 
them.'' A part of these tribes also lived in the 
cities of the Medes. They probably had heard of 
the ^^ fame of Jesus, that was everywhere spread 
abroad." Perhaps the '^ wise men firom the East," 
who were led by '^ his star" to Bethlehem, th« 
birthplace of the Saviour, w^re sons of Israel. . 

The Nestorians have a tradition, that the magi 
who visited our Saviour went from Ooroomiah, a 
city of the Medes. This is supported by certain 
predictions of Zoroaster,* the leader of the ma^, 
and a native or xeiadent of Ooroomiah. Accord- 
ing to the Zendavesta and Abulpharagius, he &re« 
told the coming of a personage corresponding to 
the character of the Messiah, and charged his dis- 
ciples to hasten, at the appearance of '^ his star," 
to pay to this '^ mysterious child" their devout ado* 
rations. ^* He," said the venerable seer, '' is the 
Alm^hty Word which created the heavens."! 
At a later period in the. life of our Saviour they 
may have seen him, in their visits to Jerusalem, at 
the great festivals, which they were accustomed to 
observe. But, however this may be, it is certain 
that Jews from the country where the ten tribes 
then lived, were present on the memorable day of 
Pentecost 

* TliA Nestorians say that th« prophet Zoroaster was a diad* 
pie of Jeremiah : a tradition that derives support from chronology, 
Prideauz, with good reason, thinks Zoroaster was a disciple of 
pome one of the prophets, if not himself a Jew. 

t See Border's Orient. Cas., vol. i., p. 18. 
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Since fhe return of the captives from the Bahy- 
lonish exile, the term Jews has often been applied 
indiscriminately to the tribe of Judah and to the 
other branches of the family of Israel. The mul- 
titudes assembled at Jerusalem, and the thousands 
converted on that day, were, without doubt, com- 
posed, in part at least, of the ten tribes. And, 
after receiving due instruction from the aposties, 
with whom they ** continued with one accord in 
the Temple," would they not carry the glad tidings 
to their countrymen ? 

II. The apostles and primitive disciples made it 
their first business to preach the Gospel " to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel." The twelve 
and the seventy had been commissioned to preach 
to them only ; and, although the last command of 
the Saviour extended to the whole world, so ex- 
clusively were their thoughts upon their own na- 
tion, to whom " pertained the covenant and the 
promises," that it reqiured a miracle, with a spe- 
cial command, to induce them to preach the"Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles. It was esteemed " an unlawful 
thing for a man, that is, a Jew, to keep company, 
or come unto one of another nation." And they 
were all greatiy astonished ^^that on the Gentiles, 
also, was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost."* 
But, at the time of the conversion of Cornelius, the 
disciples had been ^^ scattered abroad" seven or 

♦ AcU,z. . 

Y 2 
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eigbt years. ^ They went everyukerty preadung 
the word" to the most distant of their Jewish 
brethren, but to no others obviously^ since it was 
then r^arded as an unpardonable offence to bold 
intercourse with men who were uncircumdsed. 
Where did they go] Would not the converts 
from the country of the captive Israelites desire the 
Gospel to be preached to their brethren in Assyria, 
or Parthia and Media J Philip went and preached 
with great success among their former enemies, the 
Samaritans. Had none of the disciples any com* 
passioD for the ten tribes ? We have se«i that 
they were not ignorant of their situation i and that 
some of the devout Jews from their country were 
at Jerusalem at the time, or just before, the disci* 
pies were scattered abroad, which was the same 
year with the crucifixion, and not long after the 
day of Pentecost. 

If we bad no other proof, these considerations 
d)ould satisfy us that the ten tribes had the Gos- 
pel preached to them almost immediately after the 
great Pentecostal assemblage at Jerusalem. But 
we are not dependant upon this source of proof 
glone. We find the names of the very disciples 
who preached in that region on the pages of nu* 
merous historians, establisbbg, beyond a doubt, the 
position, that to the ten tribes the Gospel was 
preadied early in the apostolic age of the Church. 

Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, Ambrose, Nicepho* 
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nSf Baronius, Natalus, and others, testify that 
the apostle Thomas preached in Parthia and oth- 
er Eastern countries. Natalus Alexander sums 
up the testimony of the ancients by saying that 
Thomas preached the Crospel to the Parthians, 
Jiledesy Persians, &c. — ^Hist EccL, iv«, p. 32, 

Ambrose says that Matthew preached in Me* 
dia.* The apostle Thaddeos preached in Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, and Persia.! " Agheus,. who is 
Ageqs and Acheus, travelled over Assyria."^ Bar 
Hebreus says, ^' After Adeus, Agheus, his disciple^ 
began to preach to all the Persians, and Assyr* 
ians, and Medes."^ '^ The whole of Persia, and 
the regions of the Assyrians, and of the Armeni- 
ans, and of the Medes, received ther priesthoocf 
(Gospel) from Ageus, a weaver of silk clothings 
a disciple of the apostle Thaddeus."|| 

^^ Mares, another disciple of Adeus, proclaimed 
the Oospel in Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia."1T 
^^ After Agheus, Mares, another disciple of Adeus, 
preached in Athur" (Assyria).** 

^^ If, at any time, Matthew the Evangelist yisit- 
ed any of the Eastern regions with diese (L e., 
Thomas, Adeus, and Mares); he did not, however, 
go beyond the bounds of NLnbis and Assyria, 
but, when he bad passed over these regions, soon 

* Assem., Bib. Orient, ▼. iv., p. 8. f Ibid., p. 15. 
% Ibid. ^ Ibid., ▼. iv., p. IS. 

II Elias of Damascus. 'Bib. Orient., t. iv., p. 17. f Ibid. 
*• Ibid.p p. 18. Bar HebreiM. . 
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returned. Bartholomew, also, travelled over these 
and other regions, and preached in greater Arme- 
nia."* ^' Adeus preached at Edessa, and in Athur 
(Assyria), and Mosul, and in Persia."! ^ At length 
he (Mares [of the seventy]) went to announce 
the Gospel in all the parts of the land of Baby- 
lon, and of both the Arachse (i. e., both Persia and 
Assyria). * * * Nor did he cease to visit all these 
regions, and also the places in which Thaddeus 
had preached the faith, and to visit, and to cate- 
chise, and to baptize, and to teach, and to build 
tip churches, and to cure diseases, and to perform 
signs and wonders, until he converted very many 
lo the faith, and wonderfully propagated the 
Christian religion in those parts."^ Mares Solo- 
mones says that Mar Mares was ordained by the 
seventy ; and that he preached in various provinces 
of the Diglitae, or Tigris, and m Persis (Peraa).§ 

" Gregory Bar Hebreus says that Thomas 
preached to the Parthians and Medes. The apos- 
tle Thomas was the first pontiff of the East We 
are taught, from the book of the preaching of the 
holy apostles, that the divine apostle Thomas first 
preached the Christian faith in the East, in tiie 
second year from the ascent of our Lord. • * ♦ He 
preached to different people, yiz.y Parthians, Medes, 
and Persians," &c.|| 

**It seems sufficiently demonstrated that Chris- 

t Bib. Onent. v. iv.. p. 20. ^ ibid., p. 22. |I Ibki, p. 33. . 
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tians, laymen, deacons, priests, and Ushops, have 
always been in Persia from the apostolic times, 
and forward in an uninterrupted succession/'* 
'^^ The Magi, who had adored Christ, first intro* 
duced the seed of the Gospel."* 

*^ The Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and those 
who inhabited Mesopotamia, and wondered at the 
apostles speaking with various tongues, after they 
had received the Holy Ghost, doubtless introduced 
the faith of Christ into their own regions."f 

'^ Thaddeus, Thomas, and other disciples in per* 
son taught in Syria, Chaldea, and Persia. Final- 
ly, the martyrs' of every sex, age, and condition, 
confirmed with their own blood the faith that was 
everywhere propagated."! ** He (L e., Mares^ 
received his clerical office from Ades and Thomas, 
for they two made him patriarch of all the East 
These three disciples and their successors taught 
the whole region of the East, from the passage of 
the Euphrates even to the farthest parts of . the 
East"§ Amrus. 

III. The ten tribes were in a state peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the reception of the Gospel. They 
were not hardened by rejecting the personal minis- 
try of Christ, or by aiding in the work of cruci- 
fixion. Consequently, they were free from the 
curse which has, to the present day, rested with 

* Assem., Bib. Orient., T. !▼., p. 33. f Ibid. 

X Ibid., p. 36. i Ibid, ▼. iv., p. 10. 
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fearful weight upon those who uttered the impre- 
cation, " His blood be on us and on our children 1" 
But there was no such cause operating upon the 
captive Israelites to imbitter them against the Sa- 
viour. Nor have we any evidence tiiat they were 
expecting a mere temporal king in the promised 
Messiah. For a thousand years they had held 
very little intercourse with the two tribes; and 
their national antipathies would naturally render 
them averse to the idea of political union ; while, 
on the other hand, the report they received from 
the " wise men,"* who went expressly to worship 
the Messiah, must have favoured the expectation 
of a spiritual rather than a temporal head. And 
what they saw and experienced on the day of Pen- 
tecost was also calculated to prepare them, and 
those who heard their report, to welcome the Gos- 
peL Their heaurts, too, were probably softened by 
their long captivity. In a word, their circumstan- 
ces appear to have been altogether favourable to 
thefr conva«ion. 

rV. History fumiidies evidence of the conversion 
of the ten tribes to Christianity under the preacli- 
ing of the apostles and their immediate successors. 
Some of tibe proof has been given incidentally in 

* The Neetorians say that the " wiae men" took with them 
but kno*** **^^**'*'® present for the Messiah as an earthly king; 
frankinceT"^* ***** ^^ ^** *^ * Divine personage, they brought 
fore him. ^'^ "»ywh to bum as incense in their adorations be- 
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our preceding quotatioDS. I shall introduce one 
oc two passages more from the pages of the learn- 
ed Assemani, to whose volumes the curious reader 
is referred. *^ The Adjabena (L e., inhabitants of 
Adiabene), Elamites, Persians^ and Modes," says 
Assemani, " were brought over to the faith by the 
apostles Thomas, Thaddeus, Simon, Matthew,, and 
Bartholomew, and by the disciples Ade, Mares, 
and Agheus, as has been shown above from Greek, 
Latin, and Syrian authors. After those first apos- 
tles of the Persians, the prelates subject to the 
archbishop of Seleucia aided either in imbuing the 
same people with the sacred rites of the Christians, 
or in confirming them in the faith which they had 
embraced." And again he says, " First of all be- 
yond Mesopotamia, as it appears, Adjabena (Adi- 
abene) and Elamites, two of the provinces of the 
Persian kingdom, very quickly embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, viz., in the very commencement of the 
infant church."* 

Here we are told that the inhabitants of the 
very places where the captive Israelites then lived, 
were converted to the Christian faith imder the 
preaching of the apostles, who went everywhere 
preaching the word several years before the disci- 
ples preaehed to the Gentiles. 

Eusebius,t the earliest of our ecclesiastical histori- 

* Asaemani, Bib. OiieDt, toI. iv., p. 414. 
t Hist. Eccl, lib. ii., c. 1. 
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UM^ t xp r ossl y infonnsiM that the appsflcs " wcreaot 
yet in a atuatioD to Ytnture to impart the faith to tbe 
nations, and, therefore, only announced it to the 
Jews.*' This was after the dispersion of the disci* 
pies and before the conversion of Cornelius, which 
is mentioned subseqofbtly. Eusebius states, on the 
authority of Origen, that Parthia was assigned to 
.Thomas; and he sums up the general success of 
the Gospel among the Israelites in the following 
graphic lai^age : ^' Thus, then, under a celestial 
influence and coK>peration, tbe doctrine of the Sa« 
▼iour, like the rays of the sun, quickly irradia- 
ted the whole world. Presently, in accordance 
with Divine prophecy, the sound of his inspired 
evangelists and apostles had gone throughout all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world. 
Throughout every city and village, like a replen- 
ished gamer, churches were seen abounding and 
filled with members.'** At length he mentions 
the conversion of Cornelius, and the first Gentile 
converts under Peter and Paul, as an act of the 
special, " gratuitous benevolence of Gdd ;'' making 
it evident that the success of the Gospel among the 
Jews was prior to its reception by the Gentiles. 
And hence we infer that the numerous converts 
in the country of the ten tribes must have been 
the captive sons of Israel. 

*Hi.t.Eccl«^,Ub.iL,c.3. 
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CHAPTER 3ft. ; , 

ScripCnnl Pxocf of Iheir Convenion.— Speeeb of Fnil^EpiBtle 
of James. 

But the inqimy may lie maclk, why, if tiie tm 
tribes were so early converted to the Chrbtian 
faith, 18 there no mention made of it m any of the 
apostolic writings 1 In reply, I ask, why is there no « 
mention made of the l^Ax>ursof the zealoud Thom^ 
as and others, who carried them the Gospel ? Is 
not the silence of Scripture in relation to them 
presumptive evidence that they were labouring 
at a distance finom the writers of the New Tfftjf^ 
ment 1 And why is there no mention made onfif . 
extensive spread of the Gospel recorded by Euse- 
bius? That the word should be preached thus 
extensively before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Luke, xxi., 32), or, at least, during ihe lifetime 
of some of the apostles (Mat, xvi, 28 ; Mark, b|^ 
l),^e are expressly tdd by our Lord himself, and h 
we cannot doubt that his word was accomp&hed. 
Its verity is found in history. 

With this proof before us, it is sufficient to know 
that there is no intimation in the writiilgs of the 
New Testament that tibe ten tribes were not thought 
into the Grospel covanant* Paul, in speaking of 
the rejection of the Jewish nation, tells the Romans 
that they must not think that all Israel was cast 
Z 
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away ; for/as God had resenred to himself no less 
than seven thousand who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal,- while Elias thought he was left alone^ 
so, then, at that time, there was ^ a remnant, ac- 
cording to the election of grace," perhaps as great- 
ly surpassing theif expectations as the seven thou- 
sand exceeded th<e belief of Elijah. 

Nor is it surprising if the Romans were igno- 

^ rant of the success of the Gospel among the cap- 
tive Israelites, when we reSiember that the latter 
were living at so great a distance from them, and 
in the Parthian empire. But let us see if we can- 
not find something in the apostolic writings more 
positive "than this general intimation of Paul, in 
Romans, xi., 4, 5, 7. 

In his able defence before King Agrippa (Acts, 
xrvL), Paul incidentally alludes to the piety* and 
devotion of the ten tribes, in common with num- 
bers from the two tribes, who cherished the same 
g]prious hope of life and blessedness beyond the 

-grave which sustained him in all his trials yid 
sufferings. " Unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come." Our twdve tribes ; the twelve tr&es of 
us (Gr.). Was the learned and inspired apostle 
ignorant of the situation of the ten tribes? Why, 
then, does he class them with the other two? 

♦ Howes*8 Works, v. i., p. 567. « We find the apostle speaking 
of the piety of the twelve tribes, Acts, xxvi, 7.** 
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Did he, as some have conjectured, put theyetr who 
had r^umed, or who, perhaps, remained after their 
paptivity, in the place of the whole kingdom of Is- 
rael? Or did he, as others have maintained, 
speak of Judah only as the twelve tribes 1 Either 
of these positions supposes that Paul was as igno- 
rant as we are of the situation cf his brethren ac- 
cording to the flesh. But was Paul, with all his 
learning, and under fke teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, too, less informed than Josephus, who, not 
twenty years after this, tells us so. explicitly that 
'' the ten tribes were to that day in the land of 
their captivity, beyond the Euphrates ?" More- 
over, Paul was addressing a Jew of great learning, 
whom he knew ** to be expert in all customs and 
questions which are among the Jews.'' If any 
one will say that Paul was ignorant of the situa- 
tion of the ten tribes, Agrippa certainly was not. 
He is the same King Agrippa who, three or 
four years afterward, in the famous speech fro% 
which wc have already quoted, mentions the fact^ 
admitted by all, that the ten tribes were then in 
captivity under the Parthians beyond the Euphra- 
tes, and in Adiabene; just where we have seen the 
Gospel was preached so early as the second year 
after the ascension of our Lord, or twenty-seven 
years previous to the delivery of t||}| speech of 
Paul before King Agrippa. We have seen that it 
took effect there ; that the people readily embraced 
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Christianity in great nambers; and tiiat churclies 
were organized and edified in the faith. And now 
Paul, in addressing one who was cooTersant in all 
these matters, speaks of their piety as a well-known 
fiict : ^ Our twelve tribes instantly serving GodJ* 
We have no reason to believe that the temjde ser- 
vice was ever revived among the ten tribes aftor 
their captivity ; and, furthermore, the language of 
Paul is'peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and 
is in the present tense, referring to what was then 
b^g done among a people who had akeady em- 
braced the Gospel. ^^For which hope's sake,'* 
says Paul, ^ I am accused of the Jews." It was 
not the hope of the promised Messiah, for Chiist 
had already come; and how could Paul be ar- 
raigned for hoping for his appearance, as did the 
unconverted Jews 1 But it was the hope of the 
resurrection of eternal life promised through a 
risen Saviour, and which was specially dear to 
every believer in Christ It was that hope which 
the sqiostle in lus epistles labours so much to es- 
tablish mpon a firm foundation, and for which he 
was ready to suffer ihe loss of all things, *^ U by 
any means," says he, " I might attain unto the res- 
urrection of the dead." 

To this hope the rites of Judaism had so little 
direct reference, that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion was entirely rejected by a large portion of 
those Jews who continued to practise them ; while 
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it xras the animating theme of the converted Is- 
raelites, who served God day and night under the 
hanners of the Grospel. To this promise the tep 
tribes, who had probably, till then, be^n buried in 
the delusions of idolatry, now " hoped to come." 
It was the hope ^^ broughi to light in the GospeP* 
through Christ f who is our l^fej and those only 
who believed in him had encouiAgement to serve 
Qod day and night, ^' knowing that their labour 
was not in vain in the Lord." 

If the captive Israelites were not thus serving 
God, why do we not hear Agrippa, who was ac- 
quainted with their condition, objectmg that they 
were serving idols, and n6t God 1 But, having 
been reminded how many there were who had 
embraced the hope of the promise for which Paul 
was arraigned, and instructed as to the ground of 
that hope, instead of raising objections, he is 
ready to join this band of believers, and exclaims, 
*^ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian 
[also]." He gave full credit to all that Paul had 
said ; he saw what numbers, even including their 
brethren in captivity, had embraced the faith that 
mspired the apostle with such zeal and eloquence, 
and he was ready, not only to have acquitted Paul 
and set him at tiberty, but was almost pe];^aded 
to become a Christian himself. 

The Epistle of James furnishes evidence still 
more conclusive than the foregomg of the convcr- 
Z2 
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sion of the ten tribes. It is addressed to the itvelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad. They are 
gi«eted as brethren. They are encouraged by 
promises and considerations applicable only to 
Christians. Their faith m Christ is ccnmnaided. 
Throughout the epistle they are exhorted and ad- 
monished as breihreny as hdaved brethren; terms 
that are repeated not less than twelve times b 
this short epistle. Their churches and the elders 
of the Church are mentioned ; and no one can 
doubt, in view of the mtemal evidence contained 
in the epistle, that it was addressed to the twelve 
tribes as Chridians. It was written about the 
year sixty or sixty-one, almost thirty years after 
the crucifixion, and about twenty-five years after 
the Grospel was proclaimed by Thomas* and others 
among the ten tribes ; so that the Gospel had not 
only been long eistahlished and taken deep root 
among them, but the ardour of their first love had 
had time to cool. That it had considerably abated, 
might reasonably be inferred from the expostula- 
tions and reproofs of the venerable apostle ; and 
this may have been the principal occasion of the 
letter being addressed to them. James, bebg at 
,the head of the JewiA Church, and bishop of Je- 
rusale^^ felt at liberty to use great plainness of 
speech in addressing the Jewish converts while m 
their backslidden state ; though he does SO ia tiie 
spmt of kindness and courtesy. 

' ♦A«em.,Bib.Ori«it,v.W,p.33. 
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Although the twelve tribes were scattered 
abroad, and a great part of them in the distant 
countries of the Parthians and Medes, the apostle 
appears to have been well acquainted with their 
circumstances and wants, and knew into what par- 
ticular sins they had fallen, and just how to adapt 
his epistle to their case. For this his situation in the 
Holy City, the centre of information as well as of 
influence in the Hebrew nation, was peculiarly fa- 
vourable ; and, as we have seen that Josephus, 
and King Agrippa, and Paul, all living in that 
age, knew the abode and condition <^ the captive 
Israelites, we could not for a moment suppose that 
James was less informed of their atuation, even 
if there was not the clearest evidence to that ef- 
fect in his epistle. They were not then " the lost 
tribes," as they have been for centuries past. Not 
only were they well known, but, while we have 
no evidence that there was much general inter- 
course between them and the other Jevrs, the 
apostles and primitive disciples appear to have be- 
stowed upon them a commendable share of atten- 
tion ; and it is equally clear that the efforts made 
for their conversion were attended with great suc- 
cess.* Of their immediate reception of the Gro»- 
pel of Matthew, to which the other scriptures 
were soon added, in their ancient lauguage, we 
have ahready spoken. While the Epistle to the 

L, Bib. Orient, ▼. !▼., p. 414. 
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Hebrews may have been ^tten more especially 
for the Jews in Jerusalem or Palestine, it is plain 
that the Epistle of James was addressed as much 
to the ^en as to the two tribes. Beza, Cave, Scott, 
Fabricius, Bishop Tomline, and others, are of opin- 
ion that it was addressed to the believing JeM^ 
who were dispersed all over the world. Michae- 
lis considers it certain that Saint James wrote to 
persons already converted from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Benson is of opinion that this epistle 
was written to the converted Jews out of Pales- 
tine ; while very few think it was addressed to all 
the Jews, whether converted or not.* In addition 
to what has been said on this point, I may add the 
following from Bishop Tomline : " The object of 
the apostolic epistles was to confirm and not to 
convert ; to correct what was amiss in those who 
did believe, and not in those who did not believe. 
The sense of the above inscription seems to be 
limited to the believing Jews by what follows al- 
most immediately, * The trial of your faith work- 
eth patience' (i., 31). And again, 'My brethren 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of Glory, with respect of persons' (ii., 1), 
These passages could not be addressed to unbe- 
lievers." (Bishop Tomlme's Chr. Theol., p. 472.) 
If, then, James wrote only to converted Jews, and 
to the ten tribes as well as the two, the ten tribes 
were already converted. 

• Honie'i IntrodactiOD, v. !▼., p. 412. 
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Having shown that the ten tribes were, as a 
pcoide, conyerted to Christianity in the ^ostcdic 
age of the chnrdi, few words will be required to 
prove that the Nestorian Christians are their direct 
descendants. 

1. Thej inhabit the same places that were oc- 
cupied by the ten tribes at the time of their con- 
TcisioBy and until the beginning of the fifth cen* 
turyi as has been already shown. 

2. Nestorian churches and prelates have flour- 
ished in an uninterrupted succes^on in the same 
places where they were founded by the apostles 
among the Israelites.^ "Succeedbg those first 
aposQes of the Persians [Thomas, Thaddeus, &c., 
who preached in Mmbene and Medid]j the pre- 
lates subject to the archbishop of Sdmda aided 
^ther in imbuing &e same people with the sacred 
rites of the Christians, or in confirming them in the 
faith which they had embraced."* 

Now it is well known that Seleucia was from 
the earliest times the chief seat of authority and 
influence among the Nestorians, and that their 
archbishop, and subsequently their patriarchs, re* 
aded there, and ruled over the whole country in- 
habited by the ten tribes. Mares, above named, 
governed the church at Seleucia in the year 82,f 
and from that time it continued to be the residence 
of the archbishop till A.D* 498, when the Nes- 

♦ Bib. Orient, ▼. iv., p. 414. f lb., p. 36. 
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ioiians, becoming fhe dominant sect in the East, 
mide it the seat of their new patriarch,* whose 
successors occupied it till the yeiv 762, when it 
was removed to Bagdad.f 

Adidbene (Adjabena), Assyria, and Halah (Hal- 
achse) were metropolitan bishoprics, whose pre- 
lates, in A.D. 852, had the principal agency in op- 
daining the Nestorian patriarchs,^ and they bad 
embraced the Christian faith in the very com- 
mencement of the infant church.§ ^' The schools 
of the Syrians flourished nowhere more than in 
Miabene,'* ** This is a region of Per^a mosdy 
inhabited by Chnstians."|| As before remarked, 
Adiabene is the region inhabited by the main 
body of the Nestorians; as it was formerly }tj the 
captive Israelites. At a later day it is mentioned 
as a district of Persia^ as it was of Parthia in the 
first century. Now compare these facts with the 
statement of Assemani: ^It seems sufficiently 
demonstrated that Christians, laymen, deacons, 
priests, and bishops have always been in Persia, 
from the apostolic times and forward in an tmtn- 
terrupted ««:ccmon."ir And again : " From this 
number of ancient churches any one may be sat- 
isfied how widely the Christian religion was for- 
merly propagated in the regions of Assyria, Adja- 

* Bib. Orient, y. iv., p. 67. t lb., p. 626. 

I lb., p. 41&-16. ^ lb., p. 414. 

« lb., p. 933-3. <r lb., p. 3i 419. 
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bena (A^abene), Gkrmea (adjoimng AcKabeae)^ 
and Chalachena (Halah)." 

Thus hare we traced, by the light of history, a 
r^ular connexion between the converted Israel- 
ites and the present Nestorians. The Jews assert 
▼ery positively that the Nestorians were converted 
from Judaism to Ohristianity immediately after 
the death of Christ This statement was made 
by the fore-mentioned Daniel and Ezekiel, in the 
presence of myself and our native helpers, and it 
has been repeatedly made by other Jews. The 
accounts of the Nestorians themselves entirely har- 
monize with the testimony of history and of their 
Jewish brethren, that they received the Gospel di- 
rectljf from the apostles. And they mention, as 
their first religious teachers, the same apostles 
whose names have so frequently come before us as 
those who propagated the Grospel among the ten 
tribes. They also point out particular places 
where different individuals of these apostolic mis- 
sionaries preached, and where some of them laid 
down thdr lives. Several of these places have 
monuments of long standing erected to the mem- 
ory of their beloved apostles. 

A very substantial stone church which I saw in 
the north part of Assyria was, at a very early day, 
erected to the memory of the apostle Bartholomew, 
who preached b that re^on, particularly m the 
present distact of Albagh. Some of the Syriac 
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writers krve sflbrmed that it was biult hf B^rtbot 
omew himself.* But the Neslorian^ pnlbMj with 
more correctness, assign to it a somewhtft htor date. 
Other phces in Assyria ve indicated yihere Tbad* 
deos and Mares proclaimed the Otqiel; %ai ik 
Media, near the Laice of Ooroomiah, is a chur^ 
called Mar Tooma or Thoma, from the aposde 
Thomas, who is said to have made that his hst 
stopping-place before proceeding en his way to- 
wards India. 

The Nestorians regard the apostle Thomas with 
much interest, as one of the chief instrnmenAs ia 
tfieir conversion to Quristianity, and with some 
others, and especially Thaddeus, who remained 
with them a longer period, he is mentioned widi 
great affection 

The Nestorians have die historyf of dinrches 
now standing in Adiabene, or the eentral parts of 
Assyria, that were built more tiian two centuries 
before the Mohammedan era. One in Ooroomiah 
is said to have been built in the second century of 
the Christian era ; and another, which was tdcen 
from the Nestorians by the Modems^! bearing a 

* I have an anoMnt Symn MS., giving loine accoaat of Bar- 
tholomew*! labours in AMyria, which a^yu that he waa from^lha 
tribe of laacchar, thua mating him of the ten tribea. See alao Cal- 
met, att. Bartholomew. He iaalaocaltodNathanitl^vK^lM- 
iel Bar Tolemegr. 

t Teaheta d'Mer Eriah, Syr, MS. 

t The moaque into which It hat been conTettail is ve^pided aa 
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dfate^ la the Gufic character, of repairs made bjr 

them latbout seven centuries ago. The Mohammje-- 

^ dans say it vas.an old building at that time. 

^ While a want of historical records makes it difficult 

to fix satisfactorily the date of particular churches, 

enough is known to show that Nestoirian church^ 

< es, now standing, were erected he(ort the beginning 

of the fifth century I when, as we have seen, Je^ 

rome assures ms that the ten tribes were still in^ this 

region, " their captivity having never been loosed.''* 

The Jews and other classes of the people testi- 
fy to the very early residence of the Nestorians 
in this country, making it appear that they have 
not succeeded in the place of the captive Israelites 
at a late day. 

The present race of Mohammedans (the Aff- 
shars) are not the natives of this soil, but came 
from Khorassan, or from the east of the Caspian 
Sea, only a few centuries ago. But their learned 
men say there is no doubt of the great antiquity 
of the Nestorians, who, they affirm, were here be* 
fore the Christian era. The Jews who were car- 
ried captive by the kings of Assyria to these parts, 
say the residence of the Nestorians has been con- 
temporary with their own. 

None of these Nestorians pretend to tell when, 

m sacred that no Christian had been allowe4 to enter it till I ob- 
tained permission for onr paity to visit it about a year ago. Its 
dome is abont sixty feet high, tiid it is the beat edifice in the city. 
* Tdm. vi., p. 7, SO. 

'A' A 
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or under what circumstances, their ancestors came 
here. But, on my showing some of their most in- 
telligent scholars the account of the captivity of 
the ten tribes under the Assyrian kings, they haye 
said at once that this must have been the occasion 
of their removal from the land of their fathers. 
If they came here since the commencement of the 
Christian era, it is truly strange that all of them 
should be so totally ignorant on the subject, and 
stranger still that no one should have heard of the 
removal of the captive Israelites, whose places the 
present inhabitants now occupy; and all this while 
tiiere has been a regular, uninterrupted succession 
of bishops, priests, deacons, and churches, from 
the apostolic times to the present day ! 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Prophecies relating to tiie Conversion of the Ten Tribes, and their 
. future Prospects. 

What prophecies or passages of Scripture^I am 
askedy intimate that the ten tribes should so early 
be visited in mercy, and acknowledge Messiah their 
king ? In reply, I might inquire, which of the in- 
spired prophets informs us that they would not 
welcome their Messiah till many centuries after his 
incarnation 1 But the subject is beset with appa- 
rent difficulties, since it is certain that some of the 
most glorious promises, consequent upon their entire 
conversion and reception to the full favour of God, 
have not, as yet, been accomplished. It becomes 
us, therefore, to review with much care what the 
Holy Spirit has revealed concerning this branch of 
God's chosen people. Passing by, for the present, 
those more cheering predictions that remain to be 
fulfilled, and others which, though in process of 
accomplishment, may be regarded by some as 
of equivocal import, we will direct our attention to 
a portion of the prophetic writings which all our 
best crhics, both ancient and modem, regard as 
havii^. a direct and specific application to Israel, 
of^ the ten tribes. I refer to the first three chapters 
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of Hosea, which in Townsend's Bible is entitled, 
*^Hosea's first appeal to the Ten Tribes.'^ 

To avoid any appearance of wresting this proph- 
ecy to the support of a particular hypothesis, I 
shall base most of my remarks upon an exposition 
of the judicious Fuller (vol. ii., p. 110). "These 
chapters,'* he remarks, " are addressed chiefly to 
the ten tribes. Under the forms of ngns and par- 
ables,* as I suppose, he delivers in the fird chap^ 
ter some very pointed reproofis to that idolatrous 
people, but concludes with great and precious prom- 
ises to their distant posterity." He is commanded to 
go and take " a wife of whoredoms and childreo 
of whoredoms,'' and is supposed to have children 
by her. Such a command conmiunicatcd to the 
people would shock them as grossly indelicate. 
'* Nay," saith the prophet, like Nathan to Ds^vid, 
^ but ye are the men ! If the Lord be a husband 
to you, he must have a wife of worse whoredoms 
Aan these !" On account of their spiritual adul*- 
teries, God says, "I will cause to cease the king* 
dom of the house of Israel," and '^ I will no more 
have mercy upon the house of Israel ; but I will 
utterly take them away" (v. 4, ^). " Yet the num- 
ber of the children of Israel shall be as the sand 
of the sea, which cannot be measured nor num- 

* Whether the lan^age of these passages is parabolic, or th« 
prophet actually formed alliances like those described in the teit, 
the interpretation or appUcaton to the idolatrous Israelites is the 
same.— Compare Ezcfc., xxxvii., 1-10. 
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bered ; and it shall come to pass, that in Hie place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my peo- 
ple [the place to which Grod would cast them 
away], (here shall it be said unto them, Ye are 
the sons of the living God" (v. 10). After 
many cutting things in the second chapter, in 
which, to show the odiousness of Israel's conduct, 
and bring it home to their bosoms, they are again 
compared to an adulterous wife, who, having dis- 
solved the marriage bond, deserved to be strip- 
ped, and, with her spurious oflspring, turned out 
by her injured husband, they are even told that 
such will actually be their portion. Yet, after 
this, from verse 14 to the end, the most precious 
promises are made to their posterity. His ^ allu- 
ring her, and bringing her into the wilderness," 
however, seems rather to be expressive of present 
judgments than of future mercies. It denotes, I 
apprehend, not the drawings of love, but the devi- 
sings of Providence, to render her am its own pun- 
ishment.* As an injured husband makes use of the 
adulteries of his wife to convict and banish her, so 
the Lord would cause the fondness of this people 
for idolatry and idolaters to draw them into the 
Assyrian net (ch. vii., 11, 12), and they should be 

• *< I cannot find that ri^HSD anywhere signifieato infioence in 
« way of mercy, bat properly meana to entiu or decehe; and that 
HoA, in just judgment, entices and deeehm ainners by giving them 
up to their own deluaiona."— See 2 Chron., xviii., 19-22. Ezek., 
»▼., 9. 

Aa2 
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carried away captive, as into a wilderness^ and 
for a long time be in a manner lost — ^Ezek., xx^ 
36. Yet, as in the wilderness of old he spake 
kndly to their fathers, and thence gafe them the 
land of promise, so dience shall she again ^'re- 
ceive her vineyards;'' and as ^ the valley of 
Adior," where Adian's idolatry was punished, 
was to Israel *^ a door of hope,'' in that the fierce 
anger of the Lord was hereby turned away ( JosL, 
Tii., 6), so shall it be in this case. After having 
made an example of many for their idolatry, ^ his 
anger ^11 be turned away, and he will comfort 
the survivers." In what way could God so ^^ speak 
comfortably" unto his outcasts as in the winning 
tones of the Gospel ? In giving them this Gospel, 
how beautifully did God fulfil his gracious prom- 
ise, " I wUl speak annfortably tmto her /" This 
language cannot imply mere temporal blessings, 
for they are signified under the figure of ** vine- 
yards." It is language addressed to " her heart" 
(Heb.). And agam, the place of her exile was to 
become " a door of hope," where, after passing 
through sore trials, she should be purified from her 
idolatry, and be received into favour with God, as 
was Israel in the valley of Achor. Afflictions may 
soften the heart, and prepare it to welcome with 
gratitude the balm that is offered to heal the an- 
guish of her wounds; but it is the remedy which 
finally opens « a door of hope j" and where shaU 
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Hie ^d 80 efficient a remedy as the Gosp^ the 
ooly hope for lost, perishing man 1 

Crod has verified his promise, and spoken ^' com- 
fortably" to Israel, by giving them tibe Gospel in 
the land of their captivity ; thus opening to them 
a door of hope, and filling the afflicted daughter 
of Zion with joy and praise. ^ And she shall sing 
there as in the days of her youth." Whait is to 
czuse this song for joy ? Certainly it is not the 
triumphal song of her return from .captivity, for 
the ensuing part of her hi^x»y forbids such an ior 
terpretation, as does also the language of this pa^ 
sage itself: she shall sing there; there, in the 
wilderness. As m the preceding chapter, ^* in the 
place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my 
people [Grpd having cast them off], tliere shall it bte 
said, Ye are the sons of the living God." TbuSy 
^ she dxdil sing there, as in the days of her youth, 
and as in the day when she came up out of the land 
of S^ypt And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saiUi the Lord, that thou shalt catl me Ishi* (i. e., 
my husband, v. 15, 16), and I will betroth thee 
unto me for. ever; yea, 1 will betrpth thee unto 
me in rigbteousneas, and in judgmient, and in lov- 
ing-kindness^ and in mecoieSi. I will even betroth 
thee .unto me in faitfafnlne^S; and tiiou shalt know 
the Lord," V. 19, 20. 

The nf^ore of % betfothment or espousal has 

* Signi^riBf an «igMi(Md, not a BMiTied hoaband. , 
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been already explained in treating of the customs 
of the Nestorians. That it does not here mean 
the Gonsummation of the marriage covenant will 
be more fully shown in our examination of Hosea, 
iiL It is, however, a covenant which is entered 
into by the most solemn promises on the part of 
Crod. And as he has betrothed Israel unto lum- 
self in faithfulness, so will he return and consum- 
mate that perfect union of which this is the invio- 
lable pledge. With individual Christians this final 
union takes place in another world ; but this can- 
not be said of a collective body. If, o^ a body^ 
the children of Israel are espoused to the Lord in 
this world, with a solemn promise that they shall 
know the Lordy or in due time be received into that 
foil covenant which shall make them one with 
Him ; so in this world only can they, as a bodyy 
be welcomed to the perfect marriage relation. 

The betrothed wife, as before stated, recdves 
the favour and protection, and bears the name, of 
her af&anced hiSkband. Thus it has been with the 
captive Israelites. They bear the name of Christ 
their Head, and for this name thousands of them 
have laid down their lives. They have received 
both temporal and spiritual blessmgs. Literally 
as well as figuratively, they have " received their 
vineyards ;" and though, in the process of trial, 
God has brought them through the fire to refine 
them as silv/er is refined, so that only a *^ remnamt* 
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18 left) still they have been woiKterfulIy preserved. 
A jealous God has watched over theniy sayingi 
^ He that tpucheth you touches the apple of mme 
eye." 

In great faithfulness has he fulfilled his prom- , 
ise : ^^ And in that day will I make a covenant 
for them with the beasts of the field, and with the 
fowls of heaven, and with the creeping things of 
the ground [with aU that might hurt them] ; and 
I will break the bow and the sword, and the bat- 
tle out of the landy* ^^id will make th^n to lie 
down safely" (v. 18), 

I/>ng before I bad any idea that the Neistoriail 
Christians were the special subjects of such a cov-* 
enant, it wa^ to me matter of the greatest afltonisiH 
ment and admiration, thait they had, as it were by 
a special interposition of Providence (I had aLnq^ 
said by a wonderful miracle), been k^ in so 
much safety, surrounded by eneqaies who have 
stood ready to devour them. But in vain have 
the beast and the false prophet sought their, def 
struction. No enemy has ever been suffered to 
enter their munition of rocks. The Turks, ^ 
Persians, the Koords, have all attempted it in vain. 
They have penetrated to the borders of their strong* 
holds, and raised the sword against them with such 
relentless fury, that the place of greatest carnage 

* The Hebrew word j;iMt 'ret^ is as often rendered land as 
«txib, and here it appears to agree best with t^ context 
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18 to this day called the <* lake of Uood !" But 
Ood bad made a covenomt with their enemies, 
saying, "Thus far, but no farther, shalt thou go/* 
A place was still provided where they might lie 
down safely: a stronghold which the armies of 
the redoubtable Omar attempted in vain to pene- 
trate. The people have no tradition of its ever 
having been entered by a foreign foe. As I pass- 
ed through the whole length of their secure mount- 
ain abode, travelling .over rocks and precipices, 
where the wild goats could scarcely secure a foot- 
ing, and through rocky defiles which even the 
hardy mules, that were accustomed to the counbry, 
could not pass ; everywhere the vision was bound- 
ed by nature's bulwarks rising to the clouds, as if 
to form a place where God would " make tiiem 
to lie down safely." 

Nor were they insen^ble to his protecting care. 
They felt that it was the work of the Great Shep- 
herd, providing for his flock a secure retreat from 
the ravening beasts of prey that prowled around 
them ; and, in recognition of God's special care 
for them who were the sheep of his pasture, they 
called their mountain dales Tiy&ry^ or ** Sheep- 
folds !'* The full import of this name can only 
be felt in the East, where the fold, like a strong 
fortress, provide security against the wily thief as 
well as devouring wolves. These folds of the 
Great Shepherd, «ys tradition, have at times 
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been tii'e only asyliim for his exiled church. 
When the flatnes of persecution haye been kin- 
dled around her, and the clangour of war has 
been heard on her borders, she has flown, as on 
eagle's wings, into her place in the wilderness, 
- where the earth helped the woman, while the ser- 
pent cast out of his mouth water as a flood to de- 
stroy her. 

We have said that Grod made a covenant for 
. them with their enemies. He has inspired a dread 
of their prowess which preyents any attempt on 
the part of the Persians or Turks to enter their 
mountain abodes. Some eyen ascribe to them su- 
pernatural power, affirming that there is a magic 
influence in their fierce aspect before which their 
boldest enemies quaiL 

With the Mohammedan caliphs, in their great- 
est power, Grod made a coyenant for them, so that 
fayour and protection were extended to them in 
exchange for the services-they rendered to the 
Moslems as men of business and physicians. 

^^ Jesujabus, the sovereign pontiff of the Nestori- 
ans," says Mosheim, ^^ concluded a treaty first with 
Mohammed, and afterward with Omar, and ob- 
tsdned many advantages for his sect." — ^Bib. Oii- 
mt Assem., y. iy., p. 94 — ^Eccl. Hist, y. i., p. 630. 
I saw at the patriarch's what is said to be the 
treaty with Mohammed. It was in ancient Arabic, 
and bore the appearance of gitfit antiquity. The 
Koordish chief also said it was from Mohammed. 
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If we may believe an ancient UstoritB quoted 
by Calmety and of high repute among the Jews, 
even the world's great conqueror, whose inTiBci- 
ble cohorts strewed the plains that start the Nes- 
torian moantains on the sooth with three hondred 
thousand mangled bodies of the PereiaiiSy was ar- 
rested by an edict of the Almighty m his deagns 
of disturbing the peace of God's Goyenant*^ eople. 
Says Josephus Ben Gorion, ^ When Alexander the 
Great would have passed over the dark mountains 
which separate the country of the Israelites from 
^ other nations, he was prevented by a voioe 
which cried to him, ' Take care that you eater not 
ittiothehmseofOcdP'' 

Thus has Jehovah made a covenant widi tfaor 
enemies, broken the bow and the sword, and the 
battle, out of the land, and made them to lie down 
safely. In the covenant of the Gospel he has es- 
poused them unto himsdf in faithfubesa, and bis 
solemn pledge has gone forth that he will, in due 
time, receive them into the most intimate comnra- 
nion, ^ and they shaU know the LordJ* 

HosBA, ra. " The third chapter," says Fuller,* 
** contains another prophecy on the same subject, 
like the former, it is introduced' under the form 
of a parable. The case supposed k that of a mali 
attached to a woman who is an adultrfts. * Go, 
saith the Lord to the prophet, see if thou ^anst 

-• Volii.,p. 111. 
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I6vt fticli a one ; yet sucb, if anything, mo^ be 
my love to this peojde.* The prophet is farther 
supposed to go and covenant with this adoltress 
(L e.9 betroth her), engaging her to desist many 
days from her lewd courses, Hving, as it were, a 
widow, by herself, and afterward she shottld be- 
come his wife. Such was the love of the Lord 
for the children of Israel. He loved them not- 
withstanding their idolatry, and intended, at a fa- 
ttire tim^ to take them to be his people*. He 
would not receive fl^em, hotvever, in their idolatry, 
not till a proper time had elapsed, in which they 
should live in a stalei of separation; but, in due 
time, he would take them to himself as his Church 
and people,, remerbfbering tlieir sin no more.'^ 

This is, no doubt, a correct view of t!his' pai^gef. 
But it needb a more particular explanation. I 
have: already reisiarked that the custom alluded to 
ift the second verse correspond* entirely witftf tbef 
pi^ctice of iAkB Nestorians in their espousals at the 
present day; so that they find not the lea^t diffi- 
culty in imderstmiding its application by the proph- 
et. Their bishops and others to whom I have 
showi^ l3»s and the preceding chapter say, with- 
out hesitation, that it is just what the language in 
the foregoing case implies, a hetrothment or espoti- 
sol^ and not a marriage, as" many have supposed. 

We are told (v. 2) that the terms of the espou- 
sals are settled and the money a[nd provisions de- 
Bb 
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liyered (just as a Nestorian -would now do in be- 
trothing a wife) ; but it was not till after many 
days, or a long time of probation, that the proph- 
et would consummate the more perfect union of 
which this is a pledge. On account of the life 
she had formerly led, it was particularly suitable 
that a long interval should elapse between the es- 
pousals and the marriage. There are cases among 
this people where an interval of ten years has 
elapsed from the betrothment to the marriage ; and 
during all this time the parties are spoken of as 
husband and wife, and are considered as under 
the strictest obligations of fidelity to each othor. 
If, therefore, many centuries have elapsed from 
the time the Israelites were betrothed in the Gos- 
pel covenant till the present day, it is not incon- 
sistent witb the nature of the figure here used. 

We have seen, in reviewing the previous chap- 
ter, that Gk)d did all that was required on liis part 
when he espoused the Israelites to himself in the 
new covenant. He suffered them to be called by 
his name instead of Baalim, or their idols; he 
bestowed upon them favour and protection. In 
this chapter he makes a special requisition of 
them, viz., that they entirely abstain from idolatry. 
Have they fulfilled their part of the covenant? 
If not, what assurance have we that God will 
finally receive them to himself as his peculiar peo- 
ple 1 Suppose we look for the lost tribes among 
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the heathen, as some have done, or ahsorbed in 
the idolatrous worship of images and of the con- 
secrated host, like the nominal Christians of the 
Romish Church, how could it be said that they 
had fulfilled their part of this covenant ? " Thou 
shalt abide for me many days ; thou shalt not play 
the harlot, and thou shalt not be for another man." 
This requisition have the Israelites most strictly 
observed since their conversion to Christianity* 
They have abandoned every form of idolatry. But " 
we have no reason to think they did it before. On 
the contrary, there are strong intimations that they 
continued in the idolatry which occasioned their 
captivity, for a long time after their removal to 
Assyria. The other Jews forsook their idols on 
their return from Babylon. But Eusebius speaks 
of some of the Jews who were sunk in; idolatry 
when the Gospel whs first proclaimed to them. 
Speaking of the general spread of the Grospel be* 
fore it was preached at all to the Gentiles, he 
says: "Those who, in consequence of the delu- 
sions that had descended to them firom their ances- 
tors, had been fettered by the ancient disease of 
idolatrous superstition, were now liberated by the 
power of Christ, through the teaching and mira- 
cles of his messengers. And as if delivered from 
dreadful masters, and emancipated from the most 
cruel bondage, on the one hand renounced the 
whole multitude of gods and demons, and on the 
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otW coniesied Hmt &«re was only (me tree G^, 
file CMator of «U thiogs. Thid same God tbegr 
now honoured by 4ii^ riles of a true piety, under 
the iafluenoe of ttiat inquired and reasonable wor- 
dup wUcb had been planted anuxig men by 
our Saviour." llien appears the first notice of a 
MTork of grace as haying subsequently commencj^ 
among the Gentiks. <^ But the gratuitous benevo- 
Jenoe of Qod being now poured out also upon the 
' rest of the nations, Cornelius was the first who rt- 
ceived the faitii in Christ"* 

But surely no one will maintain that God be- 
trothed Israel to himelf anew in the act of their 
nemoval to the wild mountains of Assfii^u This 
was only the pnnishm^t of their former idolatry- 
At least, their removal into tiie wilderness was 
only prq>aratoiry to the covenant bles^ngs th^t 
Qod intended at a future time to bestow upon 
ibem there. Nor can it with any propriety be 
«aid of the other Jews who are dispersed abroad 
over the earth* They have forsaken their ido]^ it 
is true ; bat Dowhere have they been made to lie 
clown salUf ; nowhere has God spoken comfort^ 
;ably la them ; and nowhere have they raised the 
song of gratefiil joy to their affianced head (a, vu, 
J5-19). But all this has been true of the lost 
trib^ fi)r eighteen centuries. And never pould it 
mm truly be said of a people in their political 

* EaMbitts, Eccl. Hitt., b. ii.» e. S. 
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state, that they have been **ttany days without a 
Jdng and without a prince/* They have none of 
their own ; and of the mountain tribes it is equal- 
ly true that they have not even a foreign king or 
prince to rule over them. In their religious rites 
they are "without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without tera- 
phim.'^ As a people, they are without a sacrifice ; 
for while the free-will or thank offerings of the 
Jews are made by individuals, they are nowhere 
commanded in their ritual ; they are not observed 
at stated times, nor by the people as a body; 
while they are as truly "without an image" as is 
any Protestant church. If the practice of the 
nominal Jews in other places be the same as it is 
here, we can hardly say that they are without a 
sacrifice ; since they keep the Passover and some 
other sacrificial observances, as a regular constitu- 
ent part of their national worship. But not so 
with the Nestorian Christians. 

" Afterward shall the children of Israel return, 
and "seek the Lord their God, and DaiHid their 
king, and shall fear the Lord and hk goodness 
itt the latter days." After all that has been said 
of the nature of an espousal, and its being only 
preliminary to the closer conjugal union of which' 
it is an inviolable pledge, the reader will be pre-' 
pared to anticipate for the children of Israel a far 
more intimate relation to their Oreat Head (the 
Bb2 
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Husband of the Church) than they have ever yet ^r- 
joyedf If in their descendants, the Nestorian Chri9- 
tiaos, there is evidence of a great want of qnntu^ 
ality, this is just what we should expect froiu tiimr 
present relation to the Lord ilesus, as described hy 
the prophet They are, as yet, only betrathid (not 
no^arfiad) to him- But as surely as he has betif»tb<- 
ed tbeiQ to hinis^fy and that for ever, and in faith- 
fulness, way we look forward with unwavering 
Gonfi|ence to the day when his hride, having made 
herself ready, shall put on her beautiful garments^ 
ands beanung with he^teuly radiaAoe, shall eome 
fpiib, ^^ fair ^ the whdu^ clear as the sun,^ and ter- 
rible as an army with banners^" 

Qn their fiiat espousal to the I^iamb of Ge4, in 
theQeapel qoy^ant, they appear tp have reeeived 
inore of the swles of His presence than they now 
eqpy., And we shall find enough in theur unpsN 
aUeled zeal and energy in diffusing the Grospd ov^ 
almost the whole of Ama, and in the comparative 
purity oif their doetrines and practice, to sustain 
our most aanguine hopes of the extended agency 
they are destined to exert in expelling the deep 
mOraldarkness which enshrouds the dying miUioBS 
of these bemghted lands. 

We have justly cherished the brightest anticipa- 
tions ia Qonneson with the return of Israel to their 
prqmised Mesaah. Nor will our h&pes be blasted; 
though it may be objected, that « if half ef Israel 
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are already converted) how can our long-cberish- 
ed hopes be realized? Afe the Nestorian mis- 
fflons, which extended from the Mediterranean to 
the Pacific, and from the Indian Ocean to the wall 
of Chma, gUmmermg with a feeble radiance only 
to expire with the revolutions of revolving centa* 
ries, the only fruits that should follow their con- 
version 1 These fruits are withered and gone, or, 
at least, to mortal vision, are seen only on the hUK 
torian's page." 

Shall we, then, join with the mother of Ephraim 
(i. e., the Israelites) in the ^^ voice that was heard 
in Ramah, lamentation, and bitter weeping ; Ra- 
chel weeping for her children refused to be com- 
forted for her children, because they were noti" 
But let not Rachel, or, rather, the church of God, 
whom she personifies, despair. ^^Thus saith the 
Lord, Refirain thy voic« from weeping, and thine 
eyes from tears; for thy work shall be rewarded, 
saith the Lord, and thy children shall come again 
from the land of the enemy. And there is hope m 
thine endy saith the Lord, that thy children shall 
come again to their own border." But whence is 
this hope to be entertained by Rachel 1 Her chil- 
dren bad been gone for more than a century, and 
their name and memorial were in a manner per- 
ished. Observe the answer : ^^ I have surely heard 
Ephraim bemoaning himself thus : Thou hast chas- 
tised me, and I was chastised as a bullock unac- 
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customed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall 
be turned ; for thou art Jehovah, my God. Sure- 
ly, after that I v/dis turned, I repented ; and after 
that I was instructedi I smote upon my thigh; I 
was ashamed, yea, even confounded, because I did 
bear the reproach of my youth." 

This confession of Ephraim is not historical, but 
prophetic ; for the state of mind here described is 
represented as takmg place at a time so very dis- 
tant, that he should lookback upon the days of his 
idolatry as the period of his youth. [Not of his riper 
years, for then was the period of his espousals, 
when for many days he should cease to defile him- 
self with idols.] ^ Nevertheless, when he shall re- 
turn to the Lord he shall obtain mercy." Ephraim 
has not only a mother to bewail him, but a fa- 
ther, who, as soon as he hears the voice of the 
prodigal, is moved with compassion, and runs to 
neet hinu ^'Is Ephraim, my dear son, is he a 
pleasant child 1 for, since I spake against him, I 
4o earnestly remember him still; therefore my 
, bowels are troubled for him ; I will surely have 
mercy upon him, saith the iLord." The virgin of 
Israel is then directed to prepare for returning 
iiome. ^^ Set thee up waymarks, make thee high 
heaps ; set thine heart towards the highway, even 
the way which thou wentest; turn again, vir- 
gin of Israel, turn again to these thy cities."* She 

• Jer., xxxi , 15-21. Fuller's Works, v. ii., p. 112. 
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Dvbo bad "been taken from her idolatries^ and ]»- 
krothed to the Lord after reoQatainig ^ majqr dajs*^ 
s» a chaste spouse, agreeably to the.tenss of the 
eoatracty is receiyed into foil favour ; htf ^s are 
xemeiabered no more ; and from bdng termed an 
adultressy die is now called the mrgtan of Israel. 
The period of Israel's probatioii is ended, and 
^^ They shall return and seek the Loid their God^ 
and David their king, and shall fear the Lord and 
Us goodoess in the latter days.'' *^ Tom, backsli- 
ding children, saith the Lonely for I am marriei imto 
you ; and I will take yon one of a city, and tiro 
of a family, and will bring you to Zion ; and I 
will give you pastors according to mine heart, 
which ^all £eed you with knowledge and under* 
standing."* This proclamation was made particu- 
larly to the Israelites long after they had been re- 
moved into captivity. God no longer tdls then* 
that they shall be hetrotkei^ and remain in a statiT 
of trial many days ; but, all this being accomplidi- 
ed, he takes them into the most intimate commu- 
nion, saying, " I am married unto you.** ^ Thou 
shalt forget the shame o£thy youth, and shalt not 
remember the reproach of thy widowhood any 
more ; for thy Maker is thine husband." 

Hence we see that the captive Israelites were to 
be received into the Gospel covenant at an early 
period, but without any intimation that they would 
* Jer., ill, 14, 15. 
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become a spiritual dnirch for a long time. We 
see, also, that, so far from there being any ground 
in tins state of things for anxious concern or wa- 
nmg hopes respecting the rich blesrings that have 
been promised in connexion with their final con- 
veraon (the consummation of the marriage rda- 
tion), there is room for even more cheering antici- 
pations than we have ever dared to indulge. 
Though dark clouds of ignorance and superstition 
now hover over them, soon shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wingp^ and the 
Qpitiles shall come to Hff. light, and kings to the 
briglltness of thy rising. 

Well may we exclaim, wifli the apostle, in view 
x>f Grod's wonderful dealings with his aneienf peo- 
ple, " 0, the depth of the riches, both of thli wis^ 
dom and knowledge of Ood ! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his^vays paisrt £hdi^g out! 
For who hath known th# mind of the Lord ? or 
wh^ has been his counsellor ? For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things; Uk whom 
be glory for ever. Amen." \ , 
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..THE SEALED REMNANT 6lF ISRAEii. 

The Bible contains sot only the mosrt: authentic 
record ^f the past history of ,God*s ancioit cove- 
nant people, but also the only sure guide respect- 
ing their &ture prosperity* "With its inspired 
pages we commenced oaf inquiries concerning the 
ten tfibes^ and t6 its testimony we itive had oc- 
casion to refer at every step of our progress. We 
have found it " a light shining in a dark place/^ 
while, amid the obscurity of the long night of 
ages, we have sought and found Uie erring daugh- 
ter of Zioh, purified from her idolatrjr, waiting in 
her espbusal covenant to be received into perfect 
fellowship with her Beloved. 

Cheering intimations of her future glory, and of 
consequent blessings upon the Gentile world, have 
been given, and a p*rospect has opened before us 
adapted to inspire our hearts with sentiments of 
praise- and adoration to Israel's God. These prcxs- 
pects impart to our subject its highest value, and 
with eager interest we seek a nearer view of the 
transporting scene. 

In the development of Providence we may ob- 
tain such a Tiew ; for, while the "Bible las Iwen '^ 
Cc 
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our polar star, guiding to the discovery of the 
lost tribes, their history and present condition re- 
flect back again, the light with increased effulgence 
upon the pages of that inspired book. 

This may be our apology, for proceeding to the 
examination of other passages, i;vhich the best com- 
mentators, unacquainted with these developments, 
have left in acknowledged obscurity. So long as 
it was unknown whether the ten tribes were m 
existence, or whether there was any remnant of 
the Hebrew-Christian Church to be found, how 
could the most profound exegetical skill determine 
the meaning of passages which we have quoted 
from the prophetical writings, but which are now 
comparatively clear 1 

It is not my intention to enter upon an investi- 
gation of all of those prophecies which may yet 
be elucidated by the history and condition of the 
remnant of Israel ; but it is an inquiry of the deep- 
est interest, whether the discovery of them may 
not throw important light upon the times of the 
apocalyptic visions, and furnish a key to ^the 
things which must be hereafter." 

The tribes of Israel are brought to our notice in 
the seventh chapter of the Revelation. An angel 
is seen ascending from the East^ having the seal 
of the living God ; and he is commissioned to seal 
a large number of the servants of God, or con- 
verts from all the tribes of the children of Israel. 
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<' And he cried vdth a loud voice to the four an- 
gels to whom it was given to hurt the earth and 
the sea, saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, till we have seaded the servants 
of our Ood in their foreheads." Till this was 
done, the four winds of the earth, the messengers 
of destruction (Jer., xlix., 36, 37), must be stayed. 

" Sealingy" says Fuller, " denotes, not conver- 
aon, but the 'preservation. iX those who are con- 
verted. Those who were sealed did not by this 
become the servants of God, but are ^apposed to 
be such already. Instead of signifying the en- 
largement of the Church, the object is to prevent 
it from being entirely swept away. It portends 
danger no less than the striking the door-posts of 
the Israelites when the destroying angel should 
pass through the land ; or than the marking of 
those who ^ sighed and cried' when JeruslJem was 
to be destroyed by the Chaldeans. It was for a 
preservation of a ^ seed for Ood' amid the desola- 
ting judgments that were to follow. Hence, when 
those evils had already deluged the Church, we 
find the sealed servants of God standing in triumph 
upon Mount ZTion, ch. xiv., 1." — ^Fuller's Works, 
vol. ii., p. 31. 

We have reviewed the history of the preserva- 
tion of the lost tribes, and have seen how a rem- 
nant has been preserved under " the seal of the 
living God." But one of those tribes, the tribe 
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of Dan,* m misaiag fiom the nuiAbcr; and fhe 
very woiasum dt that name in die cmmaatioii 
goes far to establish Ae hct that Hie hieral Israel 
was the sabject of the vision. That tribe, then, 
must be sought beyond the bounds of the Nesto^ 
nan Church, or, at least, of ^ indepeiKleiit tribes. 
It may perhaps be found among the uBGonrerted 
portion of Israel, or among the Yezidee^ if the 
proof of then: Hebrew orig^ shall be demon- 
strated. (See Appendix A.) 

A sealed portion of the converts from the two 
tribes are yet to be fou»d. Whether they have 
blended with the ten tribes, or are still diadnct,. is 
a problem yet to be solved. They may hereafiet 
be discovered among the Jacobite Syrians on the 
west of the Tigris, ot among the Christians of Tra* 
vanoore, or of Abyffiinia. We have no evidenee 
that they have obtained an asylum with thdr 
brethren of Israel in the Assyrian mountains, un- 
less it be the fact of their exisfcence, and that they 
have not yet been found. Until their separate 
existence fiiiall be ascertained, we may regard 
the Nestorians as the existing Hebrew-Christian 
Church, and the representatives of the ^sealed 

* This tribe took the lead in idolatry after the retarn of the He- 
brew Dation from Egypt, and was among its chief supporters after 
the revolt of the ten trtbee.— 1 Kings, xil, 30. Amos, TiiL, 14. 
Iieiictt» on account of its idolatry, as has been sapposed by some 
learned commentators, this tribe was excluded from the blessings 
of those who had the seal of Ood in their foreheads. 
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servants of God/' ^^the remnant of his people 
which shall be lefl from Assyria*'^ 

In the prophetical allimons to the future state 
of the ten tribes, they are everywhere spoken of 
as a REMNANT. ^' The remriant of Israel, and such 
as are escaped of the house of Jacob ;'' *^ A rem^ 
nant of them shall return.'^ There are many in- 
timations that Israel, in their long trial, were to be- 
come very much reduced in number, but God had 
solemnly promised not to destroy them utterly; 
and now we have a view of his plan of preserving 
a considerable number of those who were regard- 
ed as his true servants, that they might remain as 
witnesses for him. Hence an importance, irre- 
spective of numbers, is attached to them in the 
visions of the inspired seer. 

The angel who is intrusted with the arrange- 
ments for their preservation is seen ^^ ascending 
from the East,'' the part of the world in which 
the scene is laid. And that portion of the earth 
has been the theatre of the most protracted and 
sanguinary persecutions which have ever deluged 
the Church. The Mohammedan empire rose into 
being on the blast of the fifth and sixth trumpets, 
which were introduced by the doleful cry of a 
thrice-uttered " wo to the inhabiters of the earth," 
and have hence received the significant appella- 
tion of the " wo trumpets." That the Saracen 
and Turkish powers were intended by the events 
Cc2 
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of the first two of these trumpets, is a point so 
generally conceded, and withal so clear, that it is 
quite unnecessary in this connexion to enter upon . 
a formal proof of it. — ^Rev., ix. 

In the language of a writer who has resided long 
in the East,* ^ Christianity had ceased to exert its 
conservative influence, and society had become a 
putrid, fermenting mass, sending up a cloud of all 
monstrous forms of ernx-, like the smoke out of the 
bottomless pit, which in time bred and sent forth 
the abominable doctrines of the false prophet, like 
locusts, unto whom was given the power of scor- 
pions." And they had power to hurt ^^ those men 
who had not the seal of Qod in their foreheads." 

Here the sealed servants of God are first intro- 
duced, and we are left to infer that special refei^ 
ence was had to the rise and persecutions of the 
Mohammedan power in the commission of the 
angel to ''seal the servants of our God in their 
foreheads." Through the long period from the 
rise of that power to the present day, the sealed 
remnant of Israel has been preserved from its des- 
olating sway. During the continuance of the Sar- 
acen power, the Nestorian Church was widely ex- 
tended through the East. The Seljukian cwiquer- 
ors were commissioned to kill with the sword. 
They swept everything before them, and all but 
the sealed servants of God were cut off 
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If the reader will turn to the ninth chapter of 
the Revelation, he will be able to draw the par- 
allel between the symbolical account there given, 
and the history of ^ those who had the seal of God 
in their foreheads/ to whom such particular ref- 
erence was made in the opening of the scene. 

Having (in Rev., ix.) presented a short scenic 
view of the rise of Islam, the spirit of ini^iration 
opens before us more fully the circumstances of the 
Church, and especially of the sealed servants of 
God, during the reign of this persecuting power. 
The tenth chapter is a solemn interlude in the 
great drama, in which a scene is presented that 
must remain unexplained till ^ ih the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to 
sound, The mystery o/GocP^ shall ^^ be finished, as 
he hath declared to his servants the prophets." 

The eleventh chapter must therefore be regarded 
as immediately connected with the ninth. Wheth- 
er the " holy city^' {v. 2) denotes the literal Zion, 
or the Eastern Church, which was then a more nu- 
merous and important body than the Western, they 
are both alike trodden under foot of the Gentiles. 
But the more spiritual and favoured portion of the 
Church, represented by the "temple of God and 
the altar, and them that worship therein" {v, L), 
were " measured," and form no part of " the court 
which is without the temple," and "given unto 
the Gentiles." 
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They were shieldedi hj having the seal of God 
in tfadr foreheads, from the impending calamities 
which were falling so heavily ti^on those around 
them. We shall now find ihem acting an impor- 
tant part upon the stage under the deagnation of 

THB TWO WITNESSES.— R«Vm xi.. 3. 

The servants of Qody under both the old and 
the new dispensation, are called his witnesses. Of 
Israel he says, '* Ye are my witnesses, saith the 
Lord, and my servants whom I have chosen,'^ Isa., 
xliii., 10 ; ^^ dierefore ye are my witnesses, saith the 
Lord, that I am Grod," v. 12. " Ye are even my 
witnesses,^ xliv., 8. To his disciples our Saviour 
said, *^ Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth." — ^Acts, i., 8. See 
also ch. ii., 32 ; v., 32 ; and xiii., 31. Hence the 
witnesses in our text may be of the Hebrew or of 
the Christian Church, or of both. But in the next 
verse we have a more particular description of the 
witnesses: 

'' These are the two 6live4rees and the two coin- 
dlesticks standing before the God of the earth/^ v. 
4. This is the explanation. The witnesses are 
represented by the symbols of oUve4rees and can- 
dlesticks : the one denoting the Jewish, the other 
the Christian Church, and together forming the 
Hebl«w-C9bristian Church. 
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Tliat the q^nibol of a candlestick represttits the 
Christian Church, is placed beyond a doubt by the 
Kvine Revelator himself, Rev., L, 20: "The 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven 
churches.^^ And it is no' less certab, that the 
olive-tree in other parts of the Bible> denotes the 
people of Israel or the Hebrew Church, Thus 
Jeremiah says to the Jews, " The Lord called thy 
name, A green olive-tree^ fair, and of goodly fruit" 
— Jer., xi., 16. And the apostle Paul, Rom., xi., 
17, calls them " the olive-tree." Here, by way of 
illustration, the Gentile Church is called a wild 
olive-tree. But surely no one will say that the 
mid olive, by itself unfruitful and worthless, is 
what was intended in Rev., xi., 4, especially as 
the Gentile Church is there represented by another 
symbol, that of " candlestick." In a few other 
places the figure is used for comparison. Of Is* 
rael it is said, "His branches shall spread, and his 
beauty shall be as the oiive4reey^ Hos., xiv., 6; 
and the Psalmist (perhaps personifybg the Jew- 
ish Church) says, " I am like a green olive-tree in 
the house of God." — ^Psalm cxliL, 8. 

In the book of Zechariah (ch. iv.) we find both 
these symbols introduced ; and, if I mist^bsi not, 
a careful examination of the chapter, in connex- 
ion with the preceding and subsequent ones, will 
show that they represent respectively the Jewish 
and Christian Churches; the one supplybg^dl to 
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feed the light which the other was to dispense to 
the world* By a comparison with ch. iii., v. 8, 
and tLi 14, it will appear quite evident that the 
building of the Temple by Joshua and Zerubbabel 
18 highly typical of the erection of the ^spiritual 
temple by the promised Messiah ; for the subject is 
introduced in the former passage by the declara- 
tioni '' Behold, I will bring forth my servant the 
Branch/' &c.; and in the latter we are told, 
'' Behold the man whose name is the Branch ; and 
he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord ; even he shall build 
the temple of the Lord."* It being thus made 
evident, that Christ and his spiritual temple the 
Church were here symbolized, it is natural to sup- 
pose that ^'the golden candlestick with his seven 
lamps thereon," which is presented to the vision 
of the prophet (ch. iv., 2), also denotes tiie Church, 
as we have seen this figure does in other passages of 
Scripture. The explanation given by tlie angel, 
that " they are the eyes of the Lord, which run to 
and fro through the whole earth" (i^. 10), is some- 
what obscure ; but it is made plainer by a compar- 
ison with ch. iiL, v. 9, where, immediately follow- 
ing the annunciation of Christ under his name the 
Branch, we are told that ^' upon one stone" — ** the 

* Every intelligent reader of the Bible knows that the mere ar- 
tificial division into chapters does not in the least interrupt the 
connexion of different paasafes 
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stone which I have laid before Joshua'' — ^ shall be 
seven eyes.*' Now this stone ' for die spiritual 
temple csui be no other than ** the stone which die 
builders refused/' and which ^^has become the 
head of the corner/' the foundation upon which 
the whole superstructure rests; and, consequently, 
** the seven eyes" upon it, i. e., the candlestick 
and its seven lamps, signify the Church ; the sa- 
cred number seven expressbg its completeness, as 
the whole Church founded upon the rock Christ 
Jesus. 

^^Then answered I and said unto him, What 
are these two olive-trees upon the right ^de of the 
candlestick and upon the left side thereof? And 
I answered again and said unto him. What be 
these two olive-branches which through the two 
golden pipes empty the golden oil out of them- 
selves (or empty out of themselves oil into the 
gold)?" "Then said he. These are the two 
ahointai ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth," v. 11, 12, 14. 

Anointing was the act of consecration, or set* 
ting apart to the office of king, priest, or prophet, 
and was hence used figuratively to designate an 
appointment to any sacred or important vocation. 
Thus our Saviour, though not literally anointed 
with oil, being set apart by God, is said to be 
"anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor;" 
and Christians, being set apart to the service of 
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Ood, are also said to he anomtod. ^Ncfw lie 
which haih ancrinied us is God." — 2 Cor., i., 21. 
^ But ye have an unction from the Holy One." 
** The (moinHng which ye have receivied aUdeth 
in you.*'— -1 John, ii., 20, 27. 

The Jewish nation was especially set apart from 
all the nations of the earth for the service of Ood, 
to be his witnesses ; to be the depositories of his 
revealed will to man ; to bear the ark of bis cove- 
nant ; to bring in the Messiah, and to promote the 
knowledge and glory of God in the world. They 
were specially chosen and consecrated to this work 
under the most solemn covenants and obligations. 
Hence, in an emphatic sense, they may be regard- 
ed as ^^ the anointed ones" standing before God; 
and, being divided into two separate kingdoms, 
Judah and Israel, they are called ^^ the tvx) anoint- 
ed ones."* 

They are represented as supplying oil for the 
lamp of Christianity; and how true it is, ^nce 
every page of the volume of inspiration, with its 
promises and threatenings, its prophecies and pre- 
cepts, was written by the hands of Jewish penmen ; 
and the patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles^ and 

* The number itoo, as applied to the witnesses, appears to refer 
to the two divisions of Israel and Judah in the s?me manner as 
they do to the olive-trees in Zech., !▼«, U. But if, as some have 
supposed, it refers to the ttumerical competency of the witnesMi 
(Deut, ziz., 15. Matt., xviii, 16), this sense is appropriate to the 
•ealtd coiiTerts of Israel aad Judah. 
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Wm the MefBiah himself, were all of the Hebrew 
mce. Dail:, indeed, would have been our condi- 
tion without the oil with which these olive-trees 
have furnished the '^golden candlestick" of the 
Church ! In this connexion, what symbol could 
be more aptly applied to them than that of the 
olive-tree ? 

In every other J)lace in the ^ble, and we be- 
lieve ih thi^ place also, the olive-tree personifies 
ihe petfple elf I^ael, knd the candlestick th^ 
'Christian Church. Hence the conclusion is una- 
'v6idable, that the Hebrew and Christian Churches 
are cdnjdintly repr^ented by these two symbol- 
in the description of the two vrititesses, Rev., xi., 
8>4 



THE PROPHESYING OF THE WITNESSES. 

** And I will give power unto my two witnesses, 
and they shall prophesy a thousand, two hundred 
and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth," v. 3. 
** fie that prophesidh speaketh unto men to ed- 
ification, and exhortation, and comfort." — 1 Cor., 
xiv., 3. " For the testimony of Jestis is the spirit 
of pfophecy.^^ — Rev., xix., 10. From these and 
numerous other passages in the New Testament, 
it is quite evident that to prophesy y under the Gos- 
pel dispensation, does not usually imply the powier 
Dd 
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of predictibg future events. It is used rather in 
the sense of teaching, or preaching the Gospel, or 
of bearing *^ testimony of Jesus," in whatever man- 
ner it is done. 

No people ever did this with more zeal and per- 
severance, or for a longer period, than the Nestori- 
ans. It appears, from historical records, that thdr 
missionary labours extended nearly or quite through 
the long period of twelve hundred and sixty years 
(the prophetical period of our text), a fact which 
enters bto the history of no other people in the 
world. Their missions commenced long before the 
Mohammedan era, and from the third to the ax- 
teenth century they sent their missionaries through- 
out the vast regions of Central and Eastern Asia, 
amid the wilds of Tartary, and through the vast 
empire of China.* 

** In ttie space of time allotted to the more active 
missdonary operations of the Nestorians, the West- 
em Churches sent the Gospel to the northern na- 
tions of Europe, where the providence of Gk)d has 
been more favourable to its perpetuity : to Germa- 
ny, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Norway, etc. But 
none of these missions were extended and protract- 
ed like the missions of the Nestorians."f 

These missions, extended and protracted, as they 

* See History of the Nestorian Missions in Appendut Si 
f Re¥. Dr. Anderson's Account of the Nestorian MisaioDS, 
i^wnonory HenUdt v. xzxiv., p. 289. 
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were, beyond those of any other peopW, appear to 
have been mostly, if not entirely, sustained by the 
parent Hebrew stock of the Nestorian Chorch in 
and near their present places of abode. Tins ap- 
pears from the fact, that most of those missiona- 
ries whose residence is given, including all of the 
nmnerous band sent forth by the patriarch Timo- 
theus, were from Assyria or its immediate vicinity. 
If some of the earliest of their missionaries went 
from the famous school of Edessa, the most of 
those who were educated there were frdm the east 
of the Tigris or Persia, in which the whole of Assyr- 
ia Proper was then comprised. '* Their churches 
in India," says the writer above quoted, " would 
find enough to occupy their time among the hea- 
then of that great and populous country. Their 
churches in Arabia would have enough to do in 
that country and in Africa. The effective force, 
therefore, of the Nestorians, for their misaons in 
Central and Eastern Asia, was withm the sweep 
of a radius extendmg a few hundred miles from 
Assyria as a centre; and [with the exception of 
their mountain retreat] over this whole territory 
the Mohammedans extended their conquests and 
dominion at an early period. The missioniyy 
body of Christians which was planting the standard 
of the cross over the vast regions of Central Aaa, 
is not, therefore, to be regarded as either numerous 
or powerful." 
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To show that they piopbesied ^ b sadcclotb'' 
Inquires but a glance at their political conditioo^ 
shut up, as they were, in t|ieir mountain rainparts^ 
or holding their lives by an annual lease from 
the avowed enemies of the Christian faith. Their 
missions began and ended in pensecutions, from 
which they often suffered iu the long interim, both 
at home, and abroad in their missionary fields. 
The first of their missionaries whose name is 
given was driven to his field by the sword cf per- 
secution, like the apostles of old 

Early in the fourth century (in 330) many thou- 
sands of these Christians, with th^ir dei^, were 
cruelly put to death by Sapor, the Persian king; 
and his successors, until th^ sixth century, or to 
the time of Mohammed, ^' sometimes severely per- 
secuted all Christians resident in their dominions."* 
The apocalyptic locusts then came up in greedy 
swarms upon their borders, and, though God 
spread over them the shield of his protecting prov- 
idence, their sufferings from the general desola- 
tions of these devouring hordes were such that it 
may well be said they prophesied in sackcloth, 
sinpe the followers of Mohammad claim a divine 
right to the liberty and lives of all unbelievers, en- 
fordng their claims with the lash and the cimeter. 
" In the tenth century," says Mosheim, " the Nes- 
torians and the Monophosites began' to experience 

* Mo8heim*8 Eccl. Hist., ▼. L, p. 493. 
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more hardships under the Arabians than formerly; 
and they are said to have repeatedly suffered the 
greatest violence.''* This was succeeded by the 
sangmnary sword of Mahmoud ; and^ finally, the 
Euphratean horsemen, commisaoned with ^fire, 
and smoke, and brimstone/' ** to slay the third 
part of men," swept away the last remnant of the 
Nestorian missions in the East, with their many 
thousand converts to the Christian faith. 

^' And if any man toill hurt themjjire proceed^ 
eth out of their mouth and devourdh their enemies: 
and if any rwrn wiU hurt ihem^ he must in this 
manner be killed. These have power to shut heav^ 
€n, t?iat it rain not in the days of their prophecy ; 
arid have power over waters, to turn them to Uood, 
and to smite the earth with aU plagues as often as ' 
they wiUJ* — ^Rev., xi., 5, 6. We have in this 
passage a remarkable specimen of the high poet- 
ical style which pervades this book; and it ap- 
pears to contain a direct allusion to certain mirac- 
ulous events recorded in other parts of the Bible. 
The first is to the memorable act of Elijah in call- 
ing down fire upon the successive companies of 
men sent to him by King Ahaziah, 2 Kings, L, 10, 
12 : " And Elijah apswered and said to the cap- 
tain of fifty, If I be a man of , God, then let fire 
come down from heaven and consume thee and 
thy fifty." In testimony that he was such, God 

• M08heim*s £ccl. Hiat., v. il, p. 158. 

Dd2 
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sent fire firom heaven and destroyed this and the 
succeeding company ; and just so true is it (would 
not the revelator say ?) that these ^' ^tnesses" are 
also men of Qod* The prophet, by calling down 
fire firom heaven, gave the strongest testimony that 
he was a man of God; and now, by this reference 
to that event, are we not to understand the same 
of the witnesses — a strong figurative afiirmation 
that they are men of God t So, also, in the re- 
maining clause of the verse there appears to be 
the same testimony given that they are sent of 
God, Num., xvi., S8, 29: '^And Moses said^ 
Hereby diall ye know that the Lord hath sent me 
to do all these works. If these men die the com- 
mon death of all men, &c., then the Lord hath 
not sent me.'' By causing their instantaneous 
death in a miraculous manner, God set his seal 
to the IXvbe commission of .Moses ; and when he 
says of his witnesses, ^ If any man hurt them, he 
must in this^ manner be killed," what are we to 
understand by it but a strong attestation that their 
commission is also from him, and that he would 
attend them with convincing evidence of this fact? 
In the first clause of the sixth verse there is a 
reference to the faith of Elijah, who, though he 
<< was a man subject to like passions as we are, 
prayed. earnestly that it might not rain; and it 
rained not on the earth by the space of three 
years and six months." — 1 Kings, xvii., 1. Jam., 
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y., 17. Just so truly were the witnesses to be 
men of prayer and faith. In the remainder of 
this verse there is an obvious reference to the 
plagues of Egypt; of which the first in order is 
$pecificaUy named. One special design of these 
plagues was to reveal the character and attributes 
of Jehovah. *' And the Egyptians sh^U know 
that I am the iiord, when I stretch forth mine 
hand upon Egypt" And to Pharaoh said Moses, 
^'Thus sa^th the Lord, In thisshaUthou know t/ud 
I am tits Lord: behold, I will smite with the rod 
ihat is in mine hand upon the waters which are in 
the river, and they shall be turned to blood.'' And 
agam, " I will at this time send all my plagues 
upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, and upon 
thy people, t?iat thou mayest. know that there is 
none like me in all the earth." — ^Exod., vii., 5, 17, 
and ix., 14. Now as Moses, by the exhibition of 
these plagues, made known the character and man- 
ifested the glory of the trUe Grod, so also would 
the ^^ witnesses" do it by their appropriate means 
of bearing testimony for the Lord ; and though 
the heathen should harden themselves against the 
truth, and finally perish like Pharaoh and his host, 
yet Grod would as truly be glorified as he was m 
that event.. If this be not the general sense of 
these verses, I Qonfess my entire ignorance of their 
meamng, ^nce we have no evidence that any body 
of men, under the Ch.-istian dispensation, has either 
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predicted, or inroked, or wrought such judgments 
as are here specified. It is true that in the tenth 
verse we are told that ^ these two prophets tor- 
madted them that dwelt on the earth;" but would 
not these very features in their character and office 
be a source of vexation or torment to thdr ene- 
mies ? Posdbly, too, there is an allusion in these 
passages to judgments which God would on their 
account inflict upon their persecutmg enemies. But 
this could hardly be represented as the act of the 
witnesses themselves. 

**And iijhen they shall have finished their testi- 
numy, the heast that ascendeth out of the bottomless 
pU shall make war against them, and shall over^ 
come them and kill them^^ v. 7. The death of 
THE WITNESSES was obviously to be something dif-^ 
ferent from the cessation of their prophecy, since 
it was not to occur till after they had ^^ finished 
their testimony," v. 7. We have traced the Nesto- 
rian missions from about the third century to near 
the middle of the sixteenth ( A.D. 1540).* If their 
missions began twenty years before the end of the 
diird century, it gives us the full period of 1260 
years, or prophetical days. But we do not know 
the precise period at which they commenced, nor 
whether this was the only sense in which the wit* 
nesses were to prophesy. The beginning of the 
Mohammedan era was the time when the Nesto* 

* See the Appendix. 
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xian misdons began to be prosecuted with the most 
vigour, and this may be the epoch from which we 
should date the prophes^ng of the witnesses. If 
*' the testimony of Jesus" is the spirii or substance 
of their prophecy, they are, in an important sense, 
bearing testimony for him at the present day, 
though in a more passive manner than during the 
long period of their zealous labours among the 
heathen. Dark as are the clouds with which wars 
and persecutions have overspread their horizon, 
they have cherished the light of the Bible, and a 
comparative purity of doctrine and practice. The 
lamp of vital piety, as we would hope, is not en- 
tirely extinguished in that venerable Church. But 
especially dp their past history and present situa- 
tion bear ^' testimony of Jesus ;'' and thus, it would 
seem, they continue to '^ prophesy, though clothed 
in sackcloth." 

The opinion that the term of their prophecy has 
not yet expired is farther supported by its corre- 
spondence in duration with the ^^ forty and two 
months" that the Holy City should be trodden un- 
der foot If their testimony ceased with the ter- 
mination of their missions to the heathen, we must 
conclude either that their death was not. to follow 
immediately, or suppose, with Mr. Fuller, that the 
^ three days and a half (being half of the sacred 
number seven) is used for an indefinite period, in- 
stead of three years and a half, as is more gener- 
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ally belieyed ; since it is quite certain that their 
rise 18 yet future. 

What is to be understood by *' the beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit*' (v. 7), at the 
first view is not apparent, inasmuch as the same 
origin is asagned to Mohammedanism and the 
Roman beast of Rev., xvil, 8, The former, it 
is true, when first mentioned (Rev., ix., 1-3), is 
not denominated a beast ; but as this is a well- 
known prophetical symbol, used to express a Idng- 
dom or dominion, the term is as applicable to Mo- 
hammedanism as to papacy. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that a* review of the evidence in the case 
will establish the point, that the beasts mentioned 
in the thirteenth chapter are symbolical represent- 
atives of the Mohammedan government and reli- 
gion. This question we shall hereafter briefly ex- 
amme. The connexion appears to favour the idea 
that the Mohammedan beast is here intended; 
and, if so, we may naturally suppose that the 
death of the witnesses denotes their, political sub- 
jugation, with its attendapt evils, and perhaps sore 
persecution. Considering the care which Grod has 
taken to preserve their liberty, this would be a re- 
markable event That this persecuting beast will 
make a final struggle against the Church in the 
East, it is not unreasonable to expect. Besides, 
such a conflict appears to be plainly intimated in 
the closing chapter of the book of Daniel, first 
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and seventh verses, where a time of great trouble 
is mentioned in immediate connexion with the 
downfall of the Eastern Antichrist, described in 
the preceding chapter :* ^^ And it shall be for a 
timey and timesy and a half; and when he shall 
have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy 
people, all these things shall be finished." — ^Dan., 
xii., 7. ^^It shall be even the time of Jacob's 
trouble ; but he shall be saved out of it." 

That the papal beast should gain the ascend- 
ency, and reduce them to the idolatry of her image-* 
worship, appears inconsistent with the terms of 
their espousal (Hos., iii.),.in which they are brought 
under a solemn covenant to live free from spiritual 
adultery, and no more to defile themselves with 
idols. But these are points upon which it would 
be presumptuous to speak with much confidence 
till " the mystery of God shall be finished." 

The Romanists are at the present moment ma- 
king great efforts to bring about such a result, and 
they have in my hearing spoken with confidence 
of ultimate success. The pope is sending out his 
emissaries, and numbers are now in the field or 
on its borders, preparing for a new and vigorous 
onset, with the avowed object of bringing over 
the whole Nestorian Church to the papal faith. 
But the great body of the Nestorians have for 

* For evidence that this relates to Mohammed, I mast refer to 
tach writers as Newton, Busbj, and Keith. 
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oentaries manfully resisted fheir attacks, and are 
still standbig firm at their post, supported by the 
strong intrenchments of the Bible. And it would 
seem that they only need more of the armour of 
God to enable them to ^^ withstand all the fiery 
darts of the wicked." 

On the other hand, the independent Nestorians 
were perhaps never in greater danger than they 
now are of being brought under subjection to the 
Moslem powers, who have pushed their conquests 
among the Koords to the very borders of their 
mountain fastnesses ; and into these, I have good 
reason to believe, they intend to penetrate. With 
the aid of their new subjects, the Koords, trained 
among the contiguous mountains, they will have 
advantages for the enterprise which they never be«- 
fore possessed. And if God withdraw his special 
protection, in order to let them pass again through 
the furnace, they will lose their distinctive national 
existence, and their dead bodies will remain ex- 
posed m the great city, which is a Sodom for her 
sins and pollutions, and an Egypt for her bond- 
age and oppression. Their remaining exposed to 
public view {y. 9) is a strong figure of speech, to 
denote the indignity that will be heaped upon 
them by their enemies ; exposure of the dead be- 
ing regarded to the present day as the climax of 
odium and insult. 

But their afilictions, however trying, will soon 
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be over, and they will be raised to seats of holy 
influence and heavenly serenity, where their ene- 
mies shall behold them, while scenes of terror and 
dismay shall overwhelm themselves, v. 11-13. 

A brighter day now dawns upon the Church ; 
the trump of jubilee, and the loud acclaim of the 
ransomed above, break upon our enraptured ears : 
''The kingdoms of tiiis world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and be 
diall reign for ever and ever I" 



THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS.— Rkt., vl 

This chapter appears to represent the circum- 
stances or the situation of the witnesses, the He- 
brew-Christian Church, during the period in which 
they were to prophesy in sackcloth ; and the two 
following chapters are also to be regarded as a 
farther illustration of the same subject "The 
reasons," says Fuller,* " for considering these four 
chapters, not as one continued prophecy, but as a 
general representation of events of the same period, 
are the following : First. The events foretold by 
the slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses in 
cL xi., by the flight of the woman into the wilder- 
ness in ch. xiL, with the ravages of the beasts and 
the triumphs of the Lamb's company in chapters 

* Complete Works of R«v. AadMw Fuller, v. ii., pk 4i» 

Ee 
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ziiL and xiv., are the same. Secondly* These 
representations are not confined to one or two 
trumpets, but comprehend the greater part of them. 
Compare ch. xL, 19, with ch. an., 18. ^Thirdly. 
In each of these descriptions there is a reference 
to the twelve hundred and sixty years- (the period 
which, in prophecy, marks the duration of the an- 
tichristian power). So long were the witnesses to 
prophesy in sackcloth, so long the woman to b^ in 
the wilderness, and so long the beast to make war 
with the saints.'' 

In the first five verses of the twelfth chapter we 
have a retrospective view of the birth of the Mes- 
aah, preceded by the intense desire of the Jewish 
Church (expressed by the anguish of " a woman 
in travail") for' his long-promised advent That 
the '^ man-child, who was to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron" {v. 5), represents our Saviour, will 
appear evident by a reference to Ps. ii., 9, and 
Rev., xix., 15, where it is expressly said of Christ, 
*^ He shall smite the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron." ^^ Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron," &c. His being " caught up to Grod 
and to his throne" is a farther confirmation that he 
was the Son of God. If so, the " woman" must 
denote the Hebrew Church, or, at leasts the pious 
part of it. Her attire appears to represent the re- 
splendent panoply of the Gospel, with the apos- 
tolic wreath encircling her brow (see Rev., L, 20), 
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while ber ancient rites and ceremonies — ^'iihe 
shadow of good things to come" — are now thrown 
beneath her feet as of no farther use {v. 1). It 
therefore seems that only the Christian portion of 
that Church was here intended. 

The ^^ dragon** is ^^ that old sejrpent which b the 
devil and Satan" {v. 9, and ch. xx., 2) ; and by 
his efforts to destroy the ^man-child" is meant 
the opposition of the enemies of the truth gener- 
ally) and of hb servant Herod in particular (Matt, 
iL, 3-18). His ^^ seven heads^ may denote his 
Bumeroos stents. ^^ Homt'* are the proper sym- 
bols of power. The numbers seven and ten, as 
in many other places, represent multiplicity or 
completeness. 

From the rise of Christianity the inspired writer 
glances rapidly forward, through a long vista of 
time, to the exile of the church in the wilderness^ 
the conflict with the powers of darkness, and the 
triumph of the Redeemer's kingdom {v. 6-11); 
and then back again to take another view of the 
persecuted daughter of Zion fleemg into the wil- 
derness from the face of her great enemy the ser- 
pent (i^. 12r-14). It is still the Hebrew-Christian 
Church — ^^*the woman which brought forth the 
man-child" (i^. 13). But as this church, or a 
portion of it, had long been in the wilderness, 
how, it may be asked, could it be represented as 
flying there at a later period, and on the wings of 
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a great eagle 1 This apparent difficulty may be 
removed by conadering, 1st. That they were not 
all in the wilderness^ and of those who were there 
many had become dispersed abroad: 2d. That 
bearing them on eagle's wings (Ex., tdol, 4) de- 
notes the special providence of God in providing 
for their escape, rather than the distance they 
were borne: and, 3d. That the language fairly 
implies that they had long had an abode in this 
wildeme» : " Where she hath a flaa?^ (». 6)~ 
<* into Aer p/oce'' {v. 14). It was the '' place pre- 
pared of God" in ^^ the wilderness" for his Churdi 
ti old (Hos., ii.y 14). The manner in which she 
has been led and nourished in this wilderness dor 
ring the long night of Mohammedan darkness and 
tyranny we have already seen, and also how the 
earth helped the woman, while the serpent sent 
forth bis legions, like a desolating flood, over all 
these lands, till the most of the Eastern Church 
hsus been swept away, and the remnant, except 
these '^sealed ones," present a spectacle scarcely 
less pitiable than the deluded followers of the 
Arabian prophet So successful has been the war*- 
fare which the dragon has waged ^^ with the rem- 
nant of her seed" (v, 14-17). 

What is intended by the earth opening her 
mouth to swallow up the flood is not clear; but if 
in any case the earth has helped the Church, it is 
in this. 
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Rev., xiii. And I stood upon the sand of the sea, 
and saw a beast rise upovt of the seay having seven 
heads and ten horns {v. 1). And I beheld another 
beast coming t^p out of the earth, and he had, two 
horns like a lamb {v. 11). 

• So intimately connected with our main topic is 
the question whether the beasts here brought to 
view denote the Eastern or the Western Anti- 
christ, i. e., Mohammedanism or papacy, that I 
shall make no apology for entering upon its ex- 
amination in this connexion. But I am met at the 
threshold of the inquiry by the prevailing opinion, 
that the latter, and not the former, is intended. 

Nor is it surprising that Western Christians 
should regard the clearer light which illumines 
their horizon in these latter days as the sun and 
centre of all that relates to the interests of Zion in 
the world. The scenes of the reformation, open- 
ing like the dawn of a cloudless day upon the long 
and dreary night of papal ignorance, and supersti- 
tion, and the increasing light and activity of later 
times, have so completely occupied our vision, that 
we have almost lost sight of our now benighted 
brethren in the East, together with their Moslem 
oppressors. 

But when the vi^ons of the Apocalypse were 
first revealed, and for many succeeding centuries, 
the Eastern was the principal portion of the Chris- 
tian Church, containing, as we find it still does, 
Ee2 
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the origbal Hebrew stock upon wbidk the whole 
Gentile Church was ingrafted— *« remnant of the 
Jirtt^ruUSf preserved under *^ the seal of the liTing 
Chx)/' Was it nothing in the yiew ci ** the Good 
Shepherd" what wild beasts came in to waste this 
purchased flock ? Or is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would reveal to his undeiHshep- 
herds the character and duration of the chastiae- 
ments in store for his erring sheep? Why, then, 
are ancient Babylon and Assyria made so prominent 
on the pages of the Bible? Is not the Moham* 
medan beast, regarded simply as a perseeutiag 
poweri the staff of God's indignation, with its 
twelve tmd a half centuries if relentiess warfare 
waged upon the blood4x)ught Church of Christ, 
enough to secure a name and a place by the side 
of the recorded woes and final triumphs of that 
Church? 

The first beast is introduced to our notice m the 
same manner as the four beasts in Daniel's visioB 
(ch. viL, 2), that is, rising at once out of the mo, 
or fixun the midst of the nations {v. 1 ; compare 
Jer., li^ 42, and Isa., viil, 7), In the description 
given of him, there may be aff allusion to the 
fret three of those beasts, which were respectively 
compared to a lion, a bear, and a leopard- If by 
the allusion we are to understand that this beast is 
to occupy the same territory with those mentioned 
by Darnel, this is true of the Mohammedaa pow- 
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ers; or if, as s^ms more probable, reference is 
bad to the qualities or character of those beasts, 
the comparison is more strikingly true of the 
Mohammedan than of the Roman, or any other 
power. The leopard was regarded as the fleetest 
of animals (see Hab., i., 8), the bear possessed of 
the strongest feet, and the lion of the most pow- 
eriiil jaws or mouth. Such an animal was pecu- 
liarly fitted to represent qualities for rapid con- 
quest and great slaughter ; and so effectually was 
his power used, that Mohammed and his success- 
ors extended their conquests farther in eighty years 
than did imperial Rome in eight hundred ! In 
this and his farther conquests and dominion, he 
was aided by the ^^ p6wer" of the dragon ; and 
well might the prince of darkness (see cL xii., 9, 
and zx.,2) give ^^ his seat and great authority" to 
such a champion of evil, arrayed against the 
cfiurch of the living God {v. 2). 

In the East, a man's rank or authority is known 
by the seat that he occupies ; and to yield one's 
seat in favour of another is to yield his influence, 
just as to give up the king's seat is to yield the 
kingdom. Hence, when the dragon is said to give 
his seat to the beast, it is equivalent to owning him 
as his vicegerent or representative, implying that 
the beast would faithfully do the work of the devil. 

The great power of the beast is particularly de- 
noted by his ten horns (v. 1), the usual symbol of 
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power. As these horns are crowned, they denote 
his great regal authority ; and tlus has ever been 
exercised by the heads of the Mohammedan gov- 
ernment The seven heads represent the supreme 
rulers of the government A man is the head of 
the household which he governs, a genend the 
head of an army, a monarch of his dominions, and 
the pope of the Roman Catholic Church. Hence, 
if the beast represents the Mohammedan empire, 
the heads of the beast denote ^^ the commanders 
of the faithful and successors of the apostle of 
God ;" while this and similar pompous titles are 
the *^ names of blasphemy" inscribed upon his 
heads, since Mohammed assumed a supremacy 
over all the prophets, and 'even over the Son of 
Grod himself. The number seven would seem to 
denote the successive number of the heads during 
the continuance of the beast ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the historian of the Decline and Fall 
gives an account of just seven principal successors 
of Mohammed, who figured in the establishment 
and growth of his empire, viz., Abubekir, Omar, 
Othman, Ali, Moawiah, Yezid, and Hosdn. The 
violent death of one of these, Hosein, the son of 
Ali, who was treacherously murdered by the dis- 
solute Yezid, Oct 10, A.D. 680, occaaoned such 
a wound to the beast as could only be healed by 
the permanent secession of a large body of ^ the 
£Eiithful,'' which resulted in the formation of the 
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Persian Sheey sect, and thus ^his deadly woond 
was healed," v. 3.* 

That *^ all the world wondered after the beast" 
13 a fact that requires no comment Nor, when 
we reflect with what fidelity they have serred the 
author of all evil, is it a bold figure of speech 
to say that his numberless followers have *^wor- 
diipped the dragon, which gave power unto the 
beast;" while they exalt the beast himself to the 
highest pinnacle of adoration, saying, Who is like 
unto the beast ? WTio is able to make toar wiik 
him? V. 4. 

The warlike nature of the beast, it appears 
firom the whole description, is his characteristic 
feature. This was never more true of any power 
than of the Mohammedan. To say nothing of 
their other great warricnrs, ^^ Omar, in ten years^ 
reduced thirty-six thousand cities and strongholds 
to his obedience, and demolished four thousand 
churches or temples. In one hundred years after 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca, the empire 
of his successors extended from India to the At- 

* " In a distant agfe and dimat^," says Gibbon, *< the tragic 
scene of the death of Hoeein will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader. On the annual festival of his martyrdom, in the 
derout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian Totariea abandon 
'their souls to the religions phrensy of sorrow and indignation." — 
Decline and Fall, ch. 50. Often has the author's commiseration 
been awakened by the sincerity of their grief, as he has seen them 
act over the tragedy of Hosein with all the enthasiasm of a pass- 
ing reality. His death was a memorable incident in the annala 
oflslAm. 
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lantic Ocean, comprehending the widely-distant 
regions of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain."* And what rivers of blood have not 
their conquering legions shed smce Mohammed 
first drew the sword in support of his spurious 
faith ! If any one doubts the blasphemous char- 
acter of the Mohammedan beast, let him listen 
to Ws followers, while they ridicule, in terms too 
gross for repetition, the Sonship of the Messiah; 
or let him attend to the claints of Mohammed, to 
his visit to heaven, his communications with God, 
to the licentiousness of some of the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Koran, which, under the pretended 
sanction of Divine authority, have so corrupted 
Aeir conduct and polluted their hearts, that, in the 
language of onef who has been long conversant 
with them, " It is a wonder of mercy that God 
does not, in hot displeasure, r^n upon their land 
fire and. brimstone out of heaven, as he did upon 
the cities of the plain for similar abominations.'* 
Is there no " blasphemy against God" in ascribing 
to him such a character ? none against ** his name' 
in heaping such contumely as they do upon his 
only-begotten Son, "in whom dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily ?" none against heav-^ 
en and its holy inhabitants in making it a place of* 
gross sensuality ? 
" '^nd power teas given unto him to continue (or 

* Edinburgh Eiicyciop»dia. t Rev. Eli Smith. 
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make war) fwiy and two months^' v. 5. If this 
be prophetical time, or the period of twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years, it has almost expired ; and 
what are the signs of the times regarding it 1 In 
Persia it is commonly believed that the existing 
Mohammedan power is near its end. Calcula- 
tions have been made by one of their seers, which 
lead them to believe that its days are numbered, 
and limited to a very few remaining years. In 
Turkey, in Mesopotamia, and even among the 
wild mountains of central Koordistan, where the 
subject was gravely canvassed, I found a prevail- 
ing impression that the arm of the Mohammedan 
power is soon to be broken ; and such, too, is the 
general belief among the Moslems of Egypt and 
Syria. Moreover, such is the posture of things in 
the East, and such the increasing . developments 
of Providence, that a general expectation of the 
speedy downfall of the empire of Mohammed 
prevails throughout Christendom ; while those of 
us who have resided within the borders of that 
empire, have been sensibly impressed with the 
fact that we were the tenants of a falling edifice. 
A missionary, long resident in the metropolis of 
Turkey, remarked that " it requires no prophecies . 
to satisfy us that the Mohammedan power is falling 
to ruins, and must soon be at an end." The as- 
toni^ing changes now taking place portend its 
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oirertkow. The Modem feek that ^FtOe^ \m m 
decreed it; and the Christian may here learn that 
the Almighty has set bounds to its duration, and 
&at its days are fast hastening to a close. 

During ** forty and two months" the beast was 
*< to make war with the saints, and to overcome 
them ;" to ^ have extensive dominion, to lead into 
captivity," and "kill with the sword" (v. 7-10)* 
How successful has been his warfare upon the 
Church, we have seen in part, while tracing &e 
decline of the Nestorian missions, and the fall of 
her millions of converts scattered through the 
East During the ^Etension of his vast dominions' 
from the Atlantic to the Indus and China, we have 
a sample of the spirit with which the followers of 
Christ were treated, in the contemptuous language 
of Caled, the redoubtable leader of the annies of 
Isl&m : " Ye Christian dogs ! you know your option : 
the Kor&n, the tribute, or the sword !"* That the 
war&re of the beast was not prosecuted with a 
more compromismg spirit at a later day, we learn 
from the care^ of the victorious Tamerlane, who 
lighted the jQames of war and persecution ever al- 
most the whole area of the Eastern Church, and 
<< caused the terror of his name to pervade Europe. 
Being persuaded, as the most credible historians of 
his life inform us, that it was the dvAy oi every 
true Mohammedan to make vxir upon the Chrit* 

• Gibbon's Rom. Emp., ch. li., p. 243. 
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tiansj he inflicted numberless evils upon perse^ 
ring Christians, cruelly butchering sonUf and doom^ 
ing others to perpettud slavery P^ If we must re- 
ceive with some .limitation the declaration that 
^ power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations" (i^ 7 and 8), still it was 
certainly never more true of any eartiily power; 
for, besides extending his dominion over so large 
a portion of Asia and the most populous countries 
of Africa, he penetrated to the centre of Europe ; 
his legions triumphed over the united chivalry of 
the Crusaders, and his '^ monarchs have for centu^^ 
ries sat upon the subverted throne of the Caesars.'^ 
What millions have bowed down to Serve him, or 
to supplicate his cruel mercy I In Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, has he ^^ made war with the saints, 
and overcome them ;'' and had not God in mercy 
interppsed the sword of a Charles Martel, a Char- 
lemagne, and other great warriors, we might have 
been groaning under the same galling yoke. Now 
that the horns of the beast have heea frayed away 
(Zech.,i., 21), we no longer regard bim as such a 
fearful scourge. But how was it with those whose 
fathers and brothers were "tilled with the sword," 
and whose wives and daughters were "led into 
captivity" more cruel than death 1 Such there 
are at the present day in Persia; Christian cap- 
tives, torn from their peaceful homes within t£e 

* Motheim's Eiiclet. Hist. 

Ff 
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last twenty yeais, and now bowing at the feet of 
the Mohammedan beast! Bat the sword shall 
return upon his own head. Long has he killed 
with the swordy.and thus has Pivine Justice de- 
creed that he must fall. There is every indication 
that the arm of civil power will be broken and his 
bloody career arrested. What occasion for ^the 
patience and faith of the saints !" 

The second beast was in league with the first, 
and, consequently, contemporary with him. The 
first was of a peculiarly warlike aspect and char- 
acter; this has a more unassuming appearance, 
but, nevertheless, has great influence and authori- 
ty. Such is the relation of the Mohammedan Hi- 
EBABCHT to the general government or monarchy 
which was imbodied in the first beast In Moham- 
med and his more immediate successors both of 
these functions were combined. But in process of 
time a distinct ecclesiastical organization arose, as 
the more immediate conservator of the religious 
faith. Its " coming up out of the earth" may al- 
lude to its gradual rise, like the growth of v^eta- 
tion ; quite unlike the sudden and impoi^ng rise of 
the other " out of the sea." 

The two horns appear to represent the two sects 
into which the Mohammedan faith is divided, the 
Soony and Sheey ; for though a sacred number, as 
seven or ten, may be indefinite, not so with other 
numerical terms as ordinarily used by the inspired 
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"writeES. For example, the two horns of Daniel's 
i^mbolical ram (Dan., viii., 3) represented the two 
divisions of the Medo-Perdan empir&; and the 
four horns which came up on the Macedonian 
^ goat" (v. 8) represented the four divisions into 
which the empire of Alexander was severed after 
his death. Now as the Mohammedan hierarchy, 
though essentially one, and resting on the same 
ha^, is separated into two sectarian diviidons with 
their distmct heads, we cannot but regard these as 
the " two heads of the beast." The warlike func- 
tions of Mohammedanism being vested entirely in 
the former beast, the peaceful character of the lat- 
ter is denoted by the emblem of " a lamb ;" but 
hb true character is nevertheless exhibited by his 
language and the doctrines which he preached, 
^' for he spake *as a dragon." 

As the depository and judge of Mohammedan 
law, and the acknowledged conservator of the 
faith of Islam, ^^ he exerciseth all the power of the 
first beast before him ;" and so potent is the mflu- 
ence of the sacred character with which he is in- 
vested, that he has been known to set at defiance 
and countermand the edicts of the highest civil 
functionaries. But these are only rare exceptions 
to the general fidelity with which he supports the 
judicial authority. It is he who girds upon the 
imperial monarch the sword of state, and, by the 
allegiance which he inspires through the Koran* 
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and the promised blessmgB or threatened maledie- 
tioDf of the profAiet, he may be said to caose the 
inhabitautsof the eaitii ** to worship the first beast, 
whose deadly wotmd was healed^ {v. 12), nnce 
ttie cm\ govemment is really the creature of the 
reli^ooB faith. 

But what great wonders and astcHiishing mira- 
cles hare been wroaght by die MohammiSdan 
priesthood to dee^Te fliem that dwell on the 
earth («. 13, 14)t *'Mtherighiofth€beaay'*os 
in the eyes of his fcdlowers, they have in eflSect 
wrought many. They have originated, or so given 
currency to reported miracles of th^ prophet, 
which could not otherwise have been credited, 
that it may be regarded as having been done by 
themselves. What has been the effect of such 
tuition upon the minds of the deluded multitude, 
we may learn from the following account of 
Gibbon: ^ The votaries of Mdiammed are more 
assured than himself of his miraculous gifts, and 
thdr confidence and (credulity increase as they are 
farther removed fi^m the time and place of his 
spiritual exploits. They believe or aflSrm that 
trees went forth to meet him ; that he was saluted 
by the stones ; that waters gushed from his fingers; 
that he led ^ hungry, cured the sick, and raised 
the dead ; tiiat a beam groaned to him ; that a 
camel complained to him; that a shoulder of 
Buition informed him of its bemg poisoned; and 
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that animate and inanimate nature were equally 
subject to the apostle of God." He visited the 
seven heavens, and '^ performed in the tenth part 
of a night the journey of many thousand years. 
* * * * His resistless word split asunder the orb 
of the moon; the obedient planet stooped from 
her orb in the sky, accomplished the seven revolu- 
tions around the Caaba, saluted Mohammed in the 
Arabian tongue, and, suddenly contracting her di- 
mensions, entered at the collar, and issued forth 
through the sleeve of his shirt !"* 

These are a specimen of the wonderful miracles 
by which the beast has ^^ deceived them that dwell 
on the earth:" and they have not ceased to be 
practised to the present day. During the author's 
residence in Persia, thousands were led away by 
the accredited miracles of a certain MooUah on 
the banks of the Arras, who was said to have mi- 
raculously healed the sick, restored sight to the 
blind, and done other wonderful works; and so 
great was the excitement of the votaries of Mo- 
hammed, that the Russian authorities deemed it 
necessary to send the MooUah into exile in order 
to restore tranquillity. Miraculous cures are be- 
lieved to be wrought at the tombs of revered Mos- 
lem saints; and there is now living in the city of 
Ispahan a man of such reputed sanctity that the de- 
vout Mussulmans even gather up the dust of his 

* Decline and Fall, ch. L 
Ff2 
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ftet, and SBcribe to it miracoloui sanative paw* 
en. 

^ I%e image of the heasf* which he caused to 
be made, and inqnred with life, speech, and de- 
fltruedve power {v. 14^ 15), may seem an enig- 
ma of no easy soluiion on our hypothecs of the 
beasts, since die religion of Mohammed is as free 
as that of Christ or of Moses from the idolatrous 
WMsbip of ^ any graven image, or of any likeness 
of anything that is in heaven above, or that is m 
the earth beneath.'' But let us see what the term 
. tmi^e usoaUy agnifies,^as employed by the sacred 
wnters. ^ And Qoi said, Let us make man in 
our image /" ^* in the likeness of God made he 
him;" "Christ, who is the image of Grod," etc. 
Thus we say of a child, *^ Stke is the image of ha 
mother." Hence it appears, that to make an im- 
age of the beast is to institute a likeness or resem- 
blance of him ; to make something of a similar 
nature, character, and functions "to the beast 
which had the wound by a sword, and did live." 
That beast has his seat in Turkey. His countei^ 
part or " uiiaoe" is to be found in the mod^n 
kingdom of Persia. The beast with the two horns 
occupies both of these seats. So long as his office 
was imbodied in the first beast, Persia was regard- 
ed as a part of the domain of the latter ; and long 
did her princes adcnowkdge allegiance to the ca^ 
liphs who succeeded to the xoysd and sacerdotal 
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officers of Mobammed, and were, for a tune, the 
most absolute monarchs in the world.* But as the 
. i^iritual and temporal power became more dis- 
tincty this affinity was weakened. 

The great revolutions occasioned l^ the conquest 
of Persda by Grenghis Khan> the subversicm of the 
caliphate by his grandson Hulakoo, and the ey^nts 
of the sixth trumpet, together with the career of 
Tamerlane, left the Persian empire entirely distiAct 
from, and independent of» the acknowledged suc- 
cessors of the prophet, or the heads of the original 
Mohammedan beast in Turkey. But still it was a 
Mohammedan kingdom ; the imperial crown was 
placed upon the brow of her sova^igns by the 
Moslem hierarchy, and the civil arm was siq>pQrt* 
ed by the second beast, who commanded universal 
allegiance under the penalty of inevitable death 
{v» 15). Though disunited, it corresponded in 
all respects to the original beast; and so strong 
was the resemblance that it might well be called 
^^ an image to the beast which had the wound by 
a sword, and did live.'' Equal homage was de- 
manded for the beast and his image (.v. 8 and 15), 
and it is equally received by both ; homage in 
language and manner, such as we may ahnost 

* ** The office of the caliphs, uniting spiritnal influencft with tem* 
porsl power, bore a striking resemblance to Usat of the pope ; and 
in their pomp, their haughtiness, and their oppreasion, little difiei- 
ence can be traced between the ricais of Mohammed and the 
successors of St. Peter."— Edinburgh EncyclopsBdia. ' 
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ian<7 might be ofRsred by a worm to the Ruler of 
the UDireise* (t^. 12-16). 

To BECSIVE A MARK IN THEIE FOREHEADS («. 16, 

17) was to seal his votaries as the followers of 
the beast Thus God commanded to ^ set a mark 
upon ^ejbrehead^* of his faithiul servants, to de- 
note them as his own and under his special pro- 
tection (Ezek., ix. 4, 6). He " sealed the servants 
of God in thdr fordiea^' for the same reason 
(Rev., Tii., 3); and we find his true followers 
standing in triumph with the Lamb, *^ having his 
Father's name written in their foreheads." — ^Rev., 
xiv., 1. These are all represented as having **a 
mark in ih&r foreheads," to indicate that they are 
his, just as the shepherd marks his sheep for the 
same purpose. Hence we conclude that the " mark 
in their foreheads" indicates those who receive it 
as the followers of the beast. Now if this is the 
meaning of the mark in ihe forehead, ^^ to receive 
a mark in their right hand" must represent some- 
thing which is common to all the rest of the sub- 
jects of the beast ; since ^' he caused a//, both small 
and great, rich -and poor, free and bond, to re- 
ceive" one' or the other of these marks. This may 
refer to the odious haradg, the price which every 

* The author has more than once seen sheep killed in sacrifice 
(for such was the term) to princes of the roysl lamilf of Persia, 
and the dissereied heads thrown under their horses' feet ; and to 
the king still higher marks of homage, or, ^ther, adoratum, are of- 
finned. 
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unbeliever is obliged to pay for his beiul, for the 
privilege of living, if life can be called a privi- 
lege und^ such circumstaDces. The ^'option'' 
was " tiie Koran, the trSnde, or the sw<Md."* 

If it be asked how this can be caJled a mark in 
the hagutf the answer is found in the latitude of sig- 
nification in which Ae ^^hand^' and the ^^ right 
hand" is figuratively used throughout the Bible. 
The right hand also labours to obtain the money, 
and pays the annual karadg to the Mohaonmedan 
master ; and, unless the native Christians, or other 
imbelievers, carry *^ a mark in their right hand" 
to prove &at this tax has been paid, they may 
have to pay it over again. In the language of a 
late writer, " Their only protection, the only con- 
siderationfor which the Koran allows the toleration 
of their exidence, is their money ; which, either 
by legal or arbitrary exactions, is made to flow ' 
into the treasury of the government, or into the 
pockets of its officers, about as fast as they can 
earn it In fact, they are called, in the language 
of the country, rayahy which means a fiock ; it is 

* To those who maj still think th«t the mark refere to the ngn 
of the croee made over the forehead by the Romaa Catholics, we 
woald remark, that the MussBlmans also mark their foreheads by 
pressing them upon a cake of sacred earth from Mecca, or on 
some other object, in time of prayer, and they have othor man ez- 
presdve marks. Bat all snch signs mast prove very fidiacions, 
as is evinced in the case of the cross, which is also made by all 
the Eastern Chnsttana; and hence t)u« aign would identify them 
with papists. 
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pastured for ihe sakeof its fleece.'^ * A profession 
of tlieir faith in the Kor&n would at once relieye 
the rayah fiom the haradg, and emancipate him 
from vassalage ; it would transfer the mark from 
his hand to his forehead. 

Of the mystical **numher of the heasP* we shall 
offer no explanation ; hut, instead of engaging in 
speculations upon a- mystery which has occupied 
so many wise heads to so little purpose, we will 
invite die reader's attention to one or two more 
reasons fof believing, that the two beasts of this 
chapter have no relation to the Church of Rome. 

L The appropriate name of the corrupt and 
iiolahvus Church of Rome is that ^ven to it in 
the seventeenth chapter of the Revelation, verses 
1 and 5, viz. : " The Great Whore — ihe Moth- 
er OP FoRNICATIONSf AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE 

earth!" Throughout the whole history of the 
Jewi^ Church, in her most awful departures from 
Gk>d, and in the most horrible depths of idolatry 
and pollution to which she ever sunk, she is never 
denominated a beast; but, in dark contrast with 
the spotless purity which should ever characterize 
the Church of Ood, she is called by the more odi- 
ous appellation of an adulterous woman. The 
true Church of Christ is called " the bride, the 
Lamb's wife.** Idolatry throughout the Bible is 

* ^^- fili Smith. Serm<mB and Adibmes, p. 19, 80. 
t Marginal leadmg. 
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called adqltery ; ^d what, then, can we call an 
idolatrous church if not by the name given it both 
in the Old and New Testament Scriptures 1 The 
true Church is also called the Holy City. Babylon 
was noted for its idolatry and wickedness, and for 
enmity to the people of Grod. The Romish Church 
sustains the same character, and holds a similar 
relation to the true ; it is therefore with great pro- 
priety denominated Babylon the Great. It is 
also called Mystery from the hidden depths of its 
iniquity, and in contrast to the clear light of pure 
Christianity, ^o far there is an obvious natural 
comparison between the true and the idolatrous 
church. But the moment the latter is called a 
beast the antithesis is lost, the gender is changed, 
and the whole becomes obscure. 

II. A head is the symbol of the Gentile nations, 
and of the open enemies of the Church. It is 
never used to denote a corrupt Church. It is of 
the opposite sex, and cannot be called a harlot 
or lewd woman. On the other hand, the open 
enemies of the Church are never called by the 
latter appellation, though they are represented as 
taking the place of her Head wj^en she has be- 
come corrupt, as in the alliance of papal Babylon 
with ^^ the beast and kings of the earth." 

in. There is a want of unity in the description 
of the beasts of the thirteenth chapter and the 
Roman beast of the seventeenth. They agree, it 
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k truey in the number of their heads and hoa^ 
which are also the same with those of the dragoo ; 
but these are indefinite scriptural nambers, so diat 
tbar agreement in this respect by no meaiis proves 
them to be the same. In the description of the 
Roman beast, the heads are said to be ''seven 
mountains on which the woman sitteth ;'' in the 
other, *^ one of the heads was wounded to death/' 
which could not be aflbmed of one of the mount* 
ains. In the former the horns were all crowned 
when the beast arose out of the sea ; in the Ro« 
man beast they are represented as'' kings who had 
receivjed no kingdom as yet" The one isftdl of 
names of blasphemy ; the other has them only on 
his heads. One is scarlet-coloured ; the other made 
up of the leopard, bear, and lion. The Roman 
beast derives his chief importance from his servile 
connexion with the " scarlet woman ;" the other 
IB of himself a most wonderful, warlike, and pow« 
erftil animal, and so far from being second in con- 
sequence to the beast with two horns (which has 
bemi supposed to be identical with the woman), 
the latter labours to subserve the interests of the 
former. Of these, the first beaist mak^ war with 
the saints. In the other case, it is the vxnnan, and 
notlhe beast, who is " drunken with the blood of 
saints and martyrs" (ch. rrii., 6). ^ In Aer," not 
in him, " was found the blood of prophets,** &c. 
(ch. xviiL, 24.) 
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Before dismissing this subject, we must beg leave 
to introduce one more proof that the beast of the 
13th chapter and Mohammedanism are the same. 
The eyidence is found in a comparison of the seven 
trumpets and the seven viak (ch. viii., ix., and 
xvi.). The angeb commis^oned with the seven 
last plagues *' pour out the vials of the wrath of 
Gh)d" upon the same places and objects that were 
afiected by the blast of the' seven trumpets, and in 
the same order : the first upon the e^th ; the sec- 
ond upon the sea ; the third upon the rivers and 
fountains of water 3 the fourth upon the sun ; * * 
the sixth upon the river Euphrates ; the seventh 
into the air. So far there can be no doubt of the 
identity of the localities; and where six out of 
seven in the same order corre^nd, it is quite ob- 
vious that there was unity of design throughout 

By general consent it is admitted that the fifth 
trumpet introduced Mohammedanism (ch. ix., 1). 
The fifth vial was poured out upon the seat of the 
beast (ch. xvi., 10) ; and hence we infer that the 
Mohammedan power and the beast are the same. 

But let us put the conclusion to a farther test by a 
brief examination of the events of the fifth and sixth 
vials (ch. xvi., 10-14). Perhaps no country in the 
world will answer to the events represented under 
Ae fifth vial so fidly as Turkey. Regarcfing the im- 
perial city as the more immediate seat of the beast, 
I need only point to the scenes of anarchy and '' 
Go 
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blood which disgraced tiiat great metropolis ante- 
rior to the destnictioD of the Janizaries, and during 
the dark and stormy night' in which th^ were 
swept from the earth. But there is another of 
their plagues which is mentioned in very remark- 
able language: ^^ their sares.^^ — ^Rev., xvL, IL 
The term is introduced under the first of the seven 
vials : ^ and there fell a noisome and grievous sore 
upon the men .which had the mark of the beast, 
and upon them which worshipped his image." It 
will be remembered that these vials are denomina- 
ted ^^ the seven plagues'* (ch. xv., 1, 8). Now it 
is a very remarkable fact, in this connexion, that 
a disease of peculiar type prevails in the Mo- 
hammedan countries (and is confined almost ex- 
clusively to them), so grievous and destructive 
that it is emphatically called The Plague. Its be- 
ginning, and progress, and termination are chiefly 
characterized by its " sores J' 

**Th&i noisome and grievous sore" is the first 
distinctive symptom of plague, and often follows 
Ae unhappy sufferer long after the general disease 
has passed by. Search the records of all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, and this dreadful malady 
will be found pre-emment for its mortality. Year 
after year it sends the voice of wailing among 
the hapless subjects of the Mohammedan beast, 
and its victims must be estimated by millions. 

But while the Moslems charge it all upon God, 
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or to r^tless Fate, and ^' gnaw their tongues for 
pain," they " repent not of their deeds." From 
these judgments poured out upon " the seat of the 
beast/' we infer the identity of the Mohammedan 
power, which arose under the fifth trumpet, with 
'^ the heasP^ of the fifth vial. And this we cannot 
doubt is the same as the beast of the thirteenth 
chapter. 

^^Avd the sixth angel poured out his vid upon 
the great river Euphrates^ and the water thereof 
was dried up, that the way of the kings of the East 
might be prepared/^ As ** the Euphratean horse- 
men of the sixAk trumpet are universally allowed 
to symbolize the rise and progress of the Ottoman 
empire,"* so also the drying up of the Euphrates 
under the sixth vial is no less commonly believed 
to represent its decline and fall. There exists the 
same relation between this and the preceding vial 
that there is between the- fifth and sixth trumpets. 
The scene is the same, and the same beast is con- 
cerned in the events of both of these vials. Now 
it is an old maxim, that '^ a man is known 1^ the 
company he keeps," and we here find the beast 
making his appearance in the same company 
which attended him in the height of his power. 
Of the identity of " the dragon,^^ that " old serpent 
called the devil," who had such confidence in the 
efficient co-operation of the beast as to ^^ give him 
* Bush on the Millennium, p. 314. 
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hb seat and great auOiority/' tbere can be no 
doobt It appears, from his character and oAce, 
that tiie/ib« prop&ef is &e same as ttie beast with 
two horns. 

That the Moslem hierarchy is k false prophet or 
teacher, no Christian will question; and so pre- 
emmentlj was this the character of the piimi- 
tive head of this hierarchy, that he has erer re- 
ceired the apph)priate title of the &lse prophet 
It is evident that the title is not confined to Mo- 
hammed as an individual, for it is applied to him 
and his successors until the time of the final decline 
and fall of his religion. 

iVom his hostility to the Christian region, and 
from his control of the civil power, he at first re- 
ceived an appellation not so significant of his or- 
dinary office as the one which appears to have 
been afterward assigned him. But that the false 
prophet is really the same personage with the one 
which performed such wonderful miracles before 
the beast (ch. xiii.), is very evident from the allu- 
sion to these astonishing feats in the account of his 
final doom (ch. xiic, 20) : *^ And the beast was 
taken, and with him the false prophet that wrought 
miracles before him, with which he deceived them 
that had received the mark of the beast, and them 
that worshipped his image.'' Compare ch. xiq., 12* 
15. If this point be established, there Appears 
little room to doubt the identity of the beasts of 
chapters xiii., 1, and xvi., 10, 13. 
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. The Kings of the East correspond to the two 
witnesses; and the beast, in each instance, is 
mentioned in connexion with the sealed remnant 
of Israel. The followers of Christ are more than 
once in the Revelation called ^^ kings;'' and the 
term is not inappropriate to the sons of Israel, 
who are denominated the Lord's ^^ Anointed" (Ps. 
cv., 15). In the prophecy of Isaiah (xi., 15, 16) 
we are told that the Lord would dry up the river 
(Euphrates) to prepare ^' a highway for the rem* 
nant of his people" Israel. As the final accom- 
plishment of that prediction is future, while the 
predictioil itself entirely corresponds with the 
events of the sixth vial, we cannot but infer that 
they both relate to the same people. For who of 
Grod's servants, under Mohammedan domination, 
can with so much propriety be called '^ the kmgs 
of the East" as ^^ the remnant of his people which 
shall be lefl from Assyria 1" 

Oppressed as they have been for so many cen- 
turies by their Moslem foes, to them especially 
must the drying up of the symbolical Euphrates 
be a most important and auspicious event; an 
event that is rapidly hastening on, as all the signs 
of the times clearly indicate. 

Rev., xiv. '^ ^nd I looked^ and loy a Umb ^ood 

on Mount Sion, and with him a hwnAred forty and 

four thousand^ having his Father^ s name written in 

their foreheaisP A brighter prospect now opens 

Oa2 
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before us. The unufare of the beast has ceased; 
the resistless current of the Euphrates is dried up ; 
the way of the kings of the East is prepared; the 
daughter of Zion is released from her exile in the 
wilderness; the witnesses hare laid aside their 
sackcloth ; and now we behold them, still wearing 
in their foreheads ** the seal of the fiving God," 
standing with their great Deliverer, and attuning 
tiieir harps and voices to the sweetest song of 
heaven. 

Faithful to the terms g( thdr espousals (Ho&, 
liL), they have ceased to defile themselves with 
idols ; and He who in solemn covenant had said, 
^ I will betroth thee unto me for ever, in right* 
eousness, and in judgment, and in loving kindness^ 
and in mercies and faithfubess" (Hos., iL, 19, 20), 
has now received them, as the ^^ virgin of Israei," 
into the most intimate union, henceforth to " follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth." This evidmt- 
ly relates to the future. 

Througb the whole period of eighteen centuries 
ance their conversion to Christianity, the Nesto- 
rian Christians have remained pure from the de- 
filement of image- worship. It is only at a recent 
day that Protestant Christendom has separated it* 
self from the universal idolatry which pervaded the 
Western in common with the Eastern churches. 
So that of the Nestorians emphatically, and of 
fhem alone (if we except, perhaps, the disciples in 
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the Alps), can it be said, ^ These are they which 
■were not defiled with women ; for they are vir- 
gins-" 

*^ These, were redeemed from among men, tJie 
Jirst^fintiUs unto God and to the Lamb." This 
is language which can be predicated of no others 
tiian the members of the Hebrew Christian Church. 
Salvation was first proclaimed to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ; and it was not till numerous 
converts had been gathered in from the two (fivis- 
ions of Israel and Judah that any one thought of 
preaching to the Gentiles. In no sense, then, can 
the latter be called <^the first-firuits" of the Gos- 
pel. But ** brad was holiness to the Lord, and 
the first^ruiiis of his increase" (Jer.^iL, 3). So 
also the converts of Israel are called by the apos- 
tle James, in his epistle to the twelve tribes, ^ a 
kind oi first-Jrmts of his creatures." Paul also 
claims for them the same relation to the Church, 
where he says, ^^ If the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
cdvimg of them be but life from the dead 1 For 
if the jmt-fndt be holy, the lump is also holy." 
In the economy of grace, special provision was 
made to gather in and preserve these first-fruits of 
the great harvest from the field of God's ancient 
husbandry. 

Reference is here made to a well-known ordi- 
nance of the Jews, which required them to collect 
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and ooDflecrate to the Lord a small portion of the 
fruits of their fields before they gathered any for 
their own consumption. The first-fruits announ- 
ced the be^ning of the harvest ; a joyful occa- 
sion, which was observed as a season of goieral 
festivity by the Hebrew nation. Thus, when the 
first-fruits of the Church were brought in, at the 
be^nning of the Christian ^spensation, it was the 
commencement of a general harvest which was 
speedily gathered throughout the known world. 
So, also, we have reason to believe, will the inr 
gathering of these ^^ first-fruits" usher in the final 
and more glorious harvest of the Church. Were 
there a remaimng doubt that such will be the re- 
sult, or, in other words, that the Nestorian Church 
is to exert an important agency in the conver- 
aon of the world, let that doubt be removed by 
the flight of the next herald through the ethereal 
vault : ^' And I saw another angel fly in the midst 
of heaven, havmg the everlasting Gospel to preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, say- 
ing, with a loud voice. Fear God and give glory 
to him, for the hour of his judgment is come" {v. 
6, 7). The triumphant response now breaks upon 
the ear, " Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name 1 for thou only art holy ; for all 
nations shall come and worship before thee ; for 
thy judgments are made manifest" (ch. icv., 4). 
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Another angel tben proclaims, <' Babylon is fallen, 
18 fidlen," unable to endure the req)lendent bright- 
ness (see 2 Thes., ii., 8), and Zion's King appears 
in majesty X)ivine, swaying the sceptre of the 
world. 

If this be not the dawn of the millennial Sabbath, 
it is at least ''the preparation before the Sab'bath." 
If we are to beliere that the period of the seventh 
millenary is to be the Sabbath of the world, we 
should not foiget that the Jewish Sabbath, from 
which the analogy is drawn, had its preparofum 
on the afternoon of the previous day, in which all 
the remaimng labour of the week was finished, 
and that the season of sacred rest began with the 
setting sun. Upon this hypothesis we must con- 
clude that the work of the world's conversion will 
be fiiUy accomplished before the end of the pres- 
ent thousand years, now so nearly expired. Hence 
it is time for the preparation of the millennial Sab- 
bath to begin. And certainly it must be near, if 
there be any truth in our foregomg conclusions, 
and if the period of twelve hundred and sixty pro- 
phetical days has any relation to the Mohammedan 
Antichrist or the Nestorian Church. This period 
must either denote literal days or an equal number 
of years ; since neither reason nor analogy will al- 
low us to regard it, repeated as it is in so many 
forms in relation to the same series of events, as 
an indefinite nmnber. Literal days it certainly 
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cannot denote, while representing the continuance 
of the Mohammedan power. We have several 
examples in which days represent the same num- 
ber of years, and this is the sense in which, as com- 
mentators are generally agreed, the thousand two 
hundred and threescore days of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse must be received.* The precise time 
in which this period will terminate we shall not 
presume to define, though a near approximation 
to it may certainly be made. It may be safe to 
assume that the period commenced no later, ^n 
the Hegira ( A.D. 622), when Mohammed first be- 
gan to propagate his religion. by the sword, and 
entered upon that system of sanguinary persecu- 
tion which has given him such a conspicuous place 
on the pages of Divine inspiration. This is the 
period which begins the Mohammedan era, and 
the ^^ forty and two months" of his warfare upon 
the Church. Within ten years firom that time his 
legions carried their resistless arms through Persia, 
and trampled under foot the whole primitive seat 
of the Nestorian Church, with the exception of 
<< h^r place in the wilderness." So unlike the in- 
sidious growth of the Romish apostacy was the 
sudden rise of the beast out of the sea, that there 
is no danger of mistake as to the time of his origin. 
But in attempting to fix the period of his downfall, 

* See an able article on this subject in the Biblical Repository 
for July, 1840. 
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it becomes a problem vrhether we shall compute 
time by the exact solar year; or with the Jews, 
reckon thirty days to a month, and thus make the 
year to consist of three hundred and axty days j 
or with the Moslems, by lunar months and years, 
keeping pace with the common record of their era. 
In favour of the former method of reckoning, astro- 
nomical accuracy alone can be urged. But this 
we know is little regarded by the sacred writers, 
where it does not harmonize with the received no- 
tions of the age. Previous Scripture usage may 
be adduced in support of the second portion. In 
favour of the last it has been argued, that it is 
most natural to reckon according to the current 
time of the people with regard to whom the pre- 
diction is uttered, and that such has been the prin^ 
ciple adopted in relation to the prophecies respect- 
bg the Jews. 

Without presuming to define the precise time 
when this eventful period will close, we are ccm- 
strained to believe that it is so near that many, 
perhaps very many, now on the stage will share 
a part in the closing scenes. 

" Yes, we trust the day is breakingi 
Joyful times are near at hand.*' 

In the language of a personal observei* of the 

grand movements in the East, ^^ The field is every 

day getting more ready for the chariots of salva« 

• Rev. Geo. B. Cbeever, NewYork. 
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tioQ io move upon, and tbe great Head of fhe 
Church 18 selecting his ground, posting his armies, 
and occupying fortresses for the last great conflict 
with the powers of darkness. In all politicai 
movements in the East, whether of peai^e or war, 
of open strife and agitation, or of secret intrigue, 
in armed bands, or in the wiles of diplomacy, God's 
purposes are working. It is not possible to travel 
in the East and not feel the stir of the great prep- 
aration. 

* The hum of eithmr army stiUy somids !' 
The wings of angels on their errands almost brush 
past you in the air, and you hear their voices. 

'^ It is not possible to look upon a more sublime 
spectacle than that which rises to the mind of a 
spiritual observer at the present crisis. A voice 
like the archangel's trumpet is crying. Cast up, 
cast up the highway; gather out the stones; lift 
up a standard to the people ! Event rolls on after 
event Nothing in haste, but all with an awful de- 
liberation and grandeur, becorabg Him with whom 
one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years are as one day. As the purposes of God 
are advancing nearer to their completion, ten thou- 
,«and significant events sweep onward in the train. 
The convergency of all things to the point becomes 
more and more rapid.- Meaning begins to appear 
mevente before shrouded in my^ery An o^p- 
otent plan, u is manifest, is in'^e'Lti^^^ 
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traiiui Ifldd with Divine wisdom are fast completmg. 
They connect, it has well been said, with piles of 
combustible material all over the world ; it is only 
for the fire of heaven to fall upon them, and sud- 
denly thft whole scene will be lighted up with a 
transcendent spiritual glory. The way is prepa- 
ring for a nation to be bom in a day ; when the 
materials are once in readiness, there is no reason 
to suppose that the world's conversion may not 
take place suddenly, with great rapidity. The 
preparation bemg made as before the commg of 
Christ in person, the Lord whom we seek shall, as 
then, suddenly come to his temple, even the Mes<- 
senger of the covenant whom we delight in, / 
imU shake the heavens and the earthy and the sea 
and the dry Umd^ saith the Lord of Hosts ; and 1 
will shake aU naiionsy md the desire of all nations 
shall come.** 

Hh 
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THI TEZlDIBt. 

Tn fint endence I thftU adduce in tapport of the potitioa 
thai Um Yesidees ue of Hehrewdeteettt, is their practice of that 
lemaikable rite of the Abrahamie coTenant, drewmeuitni. 

This rite they moat derive either from a Hebrew or Mohani- 
nedan origin. If this practice were derived from the Moslem% 
it would connect the retigion of those who observe it with that 
of Isllm ; foot in the case of the Yezidees, that it was not do- 
rived Irom their Mohammedan neighboors, is sufficiently evident 
from the fact that they cirenmciae their children in infancy, and 
do not, like the Mohanmiedans, defer it until they are thirteen 
years of sge. This rite, then, as it ia practised by them, foii> 
nishes very strong evidence of their Hebrew descent. 

S. The second proof ia derived from^the practice among the 
Tezidees of offering sacrifices. This practice enters largely 
into their religioua obaervances, and ia atrongiy mariLed by Jewish 
peculiarities. This is seen particularly in the time and fre- 
quency with which they make their offerings, as well ss in other 
Jewish rites which accompany the observance. 

8. Fsrther proof of their Hebrew origin ia found in their ob- 
servance of the Passover. They observe Uiis remarkable festi- 
val of the Jews snnnally ob thii S4Ui of tha month Nuun. Those 
who ere unable to procure a lamb for the aacrilice are permitted 
to offer some other clean aninul. In the absence of the written 
lArectory, it must be expected that in aome things they would 
depsrt from the ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual. Still there is 
enough in the cireumstancea of the observance to ahow that it 
nuit relate to the Paasover of the ancient Israelites. 

4. Another argument to prove their Hebrew anceatry may be 
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dnwn iioin ^b&a abtikunee fr^m muu prokihiiei to Ag Jam. 
This abttiiMiice is pnctbed in coDDCzion with Hebrew litei, tod 
with DODC Af the caitonto |>tettli«r to ih#rUSgion of ItUUn. This 
ftct furniahM tatisftctory proof that the practice has an Israel- 
ittsh origin. 

ft. The last source of proof to which I shall have recome in 
Ihia connszion is the iesftmoity of ancient Syrian utUhors, In 
the works of seTcral anthott, thU fact is said to he stated, in va- 
fioQs forms, that the TefeideM tn of Rehrew deeeent. Bat the 
only tolumtt in which I hate eeen the fetatemeBi i*as ilk ths pst^ 
session of the patrisvch Mir 8him«i. It is called th» Gtams^ 
basamd, and eoatiiils abdut a diotttaud lidie ]nge% and Wss 
^Mtteu A.D. IMH, at #hidh time the ttanssriler sejs die Kes» 
torisn patristth was tMidin|( at Bagdadi FMm Aaserinaif* ll 
fcppeUi that th« patriireh was theire at the fciHie ef the cftplifte 
of the city by it gtsndsott o^ Otnghts Khan, A.D. 1268. HeU 
orach greater abtii{tiity b4ilohgs to the work ia not htrnmu II 
is iMitibed Id oti6 Serebuhlitt who •ppears %6 hate cOftipiied it 
ftom various older writers. The author stalei thai thd Dtitem 
(the name by wMch the VelideOs sie called by tbems^ee ted 
their Christiah neighbeats) were one of the eeite or diTJiiOdi of 
fho HebreWife The bate itatemem of this iaa by so ehi^ i 
wrilef, torroboMte^ as it b by the other proofs adduced in th« 
ease, goes pat to establish the conclusion thai the ToMtoOe aio 
of the posterity of brael. 

That the Yezidees belong to the ten tribtorathsr thlii thb 
two, is shown by ^e fbllowing considerations: 

1. They oHginatod in the country to which the AssjFnui kiags 
eattied the i«a IribM. Thftk Mpntad founder and diueir eiiGMt 
religious teachers reeided in Assyris. It is in tUo eountiy, ieo» 
that are found their aneleni saored piacea of roeert. To these 
places Ihey make pilgtimsgefe, faowofor dUtabt may be thev leu. 
idence. ^ ^ ' 

I '^ **** ^^^^ *" Aasyria to which the Ioa tiibee wore traas- 
planted was HahA. We haye shown else#hMO, from hi^ a». 

* BibliociL Orieat., vol. It., p. 685. 
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tborifejr, that Halah it the wme u Calah, Q«ii., x., 11. Ephntm 
of Ninbif, and other later Syrian writera, are of theopioum that 
Calah^ ia the preaeat Hatareh, which haa long heen the chief 
town of the Yezidees. It ia aituated twenty-five or thirty milea 
north^northeaat of Mdaul, abo?e the raina of Nineveh. The in- 
apired hiatorian placea between Nineveh and Calah, Riaiir, which 
the Syriana call Reahaina, or, aa it aignifiea in their langnage, 
'* head of ibontain." Now we find at the preaent day between 
Hfttareh and Nineveh a place called Raa-ol-ain, an Arabic word 
having the aame meaning that Reahaina doea in Syriae. By 
removing the article *' ul," it retains preciaely the radicala found 
in the name Reaen.. Theae circnnutancea go far to ahow that 
thia place ia the Reaen of the Scriptarea. Thia point being ea- 
tabliahed, it would greatly confirm the teatimpny which ia given 
by the reapectable Syrian writera I have jnat quoted, that Calah 
and Halah were the aame aa Hatareh^ which for centoriea haa 
been t^e headquartera of the Yezldeea, and in the vicinity of 
which the main body of thoae Neatoriaaa reaide who have be- 
eome papiata. 

' Again ; aome of the Yezideea were from the region of Gosan, 
the central part of the Neatorian eonntiy. T*he patriaich and 
other intelligent Neatoriana informed me that the Yezideea 
left Tiy&ry within the laat twenty*five yeara, and that, at a 
aomewbat earlier period, othera removed from Tehobee, to join 
their brethren in Hataieh, and in the mounlaina of Siojar. Thua 
it appeara that while the main body of the Yezideea originated 
in Weatem Aaayria, or Haleh and ita vicinity, othera came from 
Central Aaayria, the country of Gozan, and in both inatancea 
from the midat of the Neatorian Chriatiana. 

Beaidea, the country of Daaen, from which the Yezideea de- 
rive their name, Daaeni, waa aituated on the Aaayrian aide of 
the Tigria, near M6aul. The extent of country included under 
the name Daaen ia not definitely known. But aa Daaen waa 
once a dioceae of the early Chriatian biahopa, it would embrace, 
even though the bishopric were of a moderate aize, the preaent 
sacred placea of the Yezideea. TUia circumatance givea aup- 
Hh2 



port to thi eoflqmhmMhr* mmm givM V ^ NMlariiai f» ^ 
mm DiMBi, and «Im nppibt ill iddilfonal tigVMMM l«> ]^« 
titot liwTtiidi»HOfl|batod in 4li» Ivid of U» eiptitily #r tin 
tribes of I«Mt 

l>WtlMrpioofof teQeonteOBOrigisMfolnBiilied li;^ Uit lili- 
tittMiiy of Om Nttlevtena, thit Um T«iia«Mi HieM ftMMilf «cAi- 
MctoiwMillMirtlMwIii Tl»ir toMlHWtty u VMta||tiiMM ^ 
<Im moiiM of Okriilitfiity wMeh flie TeiMM ^ilii piftMJhii, 
' Birt fU JiMlMto ByilHit iIm tthiiHi tfatt tlMjr weie mw i BM ea- 
•ons w VBHf cnuicB. iws «ppwiii vweivpMK^y aoifvfvri ■ 
«Ma]r«^plyMdkMifU«iMiid>«ikt tl* dtolileliMk of tiM TM> 
4tM horn tlM gMMii GliMBh took ^iltce tiefclle HM AUiCIm 

Bm il wf be ^riijeetod thM^ bMir*i«r urMj^'ik iM ^t fttote 
llMt tl» TeiideM tM ti pizt df UiM pMCMliy olT fMel^ tM tte 
iwniiiii of SMuiftfli wMtli llie^ ffoMUMfe MaitMM ^nttfttat 
Mm. It win «b«nfoi« %» uteMMftf^ f» ««MAm Oflb |««Mt; 
Mtfu^MlMMMigdMMfMMhMittiWilKil IMft#«afMlMM, 
tro msy itill be in doabt is to their reel ongin, imleM li mM^ 
Ibeteiy tKpbiuitiott oen be giTen. 

The iWMWi df the Sebim teili|;ie]i fi«to^«iMbg lfc» ¥t»ti- 
ideee •!% ateebgnitieii df t good end en tfil |iirhici|ite (tkte «► 
^els of Kgfaft end ef dkriraen), their leteveilce of fire •* 4i baAed 
e ie meo t, md worririppng before the rieh^ tntt. 

When the itin fiwt sppeaii tbove the hoioott, te YekidMb 
yraetnte th et mi ifes thtee tutet in ftpfMJVent idoratiM, wiSh 
««dleir fccei towudt the east," Md Aey ktae hit <Mt tajrt 
when they etrike on m wril or ether object near theOL* th&f 
nerer spit in the fire, nor eztingeiih a candle wUh their )MMih| 
lest they should pottnte or show diareapett to the androd ele- 
tnenU of «re and light. The engel of «glA liwy <ckll Iffalrit 
Tiaooob, and he ia repreaented by the fignfa of m o«dt )4aeed 
iipon*a«aiMHeatiok; that bird bel«i the tebifigiir«fdiy. ThU 

* Mr. Forbea, who visited the Yexidees of SiiUar, stales Chat *'tliS7 
adore the san te symbolical of Jesas Christ."- Journal of Oi Hojral Qss- 
^ graiftilcal Bodsty Ibr 18N» 
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kiniMMtflr, Hie feimd«r, ov, nibcir, the nifotiiier of iHm Migliii 
reli^rioD, introdoced Ihe principlo of ooe sopraine God, who cr»- 
mlod Until ligkt Hid dsilaes*, t^ deities of the oMer Pertuuis, 
mad mm ttfpeinot to them boCk: HmI tiitre w<mb t«fo tngett, the 
one of tt|^t> the eotbor of tH good; like other of datkneee, the 
lAthdr of oH «▼!! ; ekid tbtt bMween theie two engels tlMVe it a 
peipetaM uttttgfib, wbioh will leon t inoe ttt the end of the worii* 
Ho giiTtt Hw holjr fifo from heeveD is the troe SkedMuihj i^ 
hk foflowoKii wwMpped toWeidt thie end the rieing wm. Their 
eected ftre wet never ektfngtfisfaed, end never blown upon mtk 
Ae bieeth. lewu fed onlj ^Ar eleen wood, end Idndled bjr 
poming en oil end by Maete of die open air.-^Prideata's Con- 
nexion, ▼. i., p. 890, 899. 

We hato dreadjT temiiked ihal tlie Tezideea bcHeve in one 
mipreme God ; and fn idl the crther first principles inealeated by 
ZoAMoter we h«te found a ilrilchig Meemblaoee m the eone- 
tpdndmg parts of 'Aieir religion. 

How came the Tezidees bj these first principles of the Ma- 
gnm religion 1 Were thej^folkmets of Zoroaster, and, at the 
oame time, tiie children of Israel ? Were any of the captive ts- 
taelites among the ancient Magi, who bowed down to worship 
the oib of day t We have, ih another connexioiii iliown from 
the pages of Eosebins, that sonle of the Bebrewa to whom the 
apostles fimt preached the Gospel were at that time sank iii 
idolatry, and converted from the worship of damb idols to 
the service of the Kving God ; and where was it more likely 
that these should be found than among the ten tribes which wele 
driven away firom the hmd of their iathers on account of this 
very sin 1 Their golden calves were gone, and what is more 
natural than that they should embrace some other medium 
through which to offer their devotions 1 But in the land of their 
«rile, what could they do! Forsaken by the pio)]ftieta of the 
liord, they would ahnoet miavoidably sink still deeper in igno- 
lance, while time and distance would wean ^lem iirom the gods 
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of B«thel tad Dmi. tad from Um gmvM tad hif/k phees of. 
Samaria. Bat in the land of thdr fatlwn thaj had loamed 
to wocahip the hoeU of heaTen, and theae ahooo aa bfj§htlf 
hare. 

While they am in thia atate, a nan of genina and leamiag 
cornea amoog them, pioclainiii^ for their aeeeptanee a reli- 
gion captivating in ita Ibim and titea, lenient in ita le^iaitions, 
and appealing to their eonacience and aiiectiona, hoMiag op the 
worahtp of the God of their iatheia with the aanction of the re- 
vered name of Ahraham* He profeaaed to reatofe to them 
the religion of the patriarch in ita primitive aimplicity, pui- 
fied from all thoae defecta, aboaea, and innovationa which the 
eoimptiona of after timea had introduced into it. The aa- 
cred Tolame which he gave them he called "the book of 
Abraham.*'* He repeata in thia book aobetantiallj the hia- 
toiy.of the creation and the delqge; and in it hie followers 
are reminded of their first parenta, Adam and Eve ; of Jo- 
aeph, of Moaes, and Solomon, of whom he epeaka in the tame 
manner that the Scriptoret do ; and moat of the anblime eifii- 
aiooa of the aweet Psalmist of Israel are reatored to them in the 
pages of the sacred ZendavesU; while, at the same time, the ven- 
erable seer inspires their hopee by a remarkable prediction of the 
promised Messiah. Now who could thia renowned teacher have 
been, if he were not a Hebrew educated and brought up in the 
religion of the Jewel and for whom waa he modelling hie sja- 
tern, and supporting it by such namea aa we have given, if not 
for the children of Abraham, among whom he was then Uvingi 
What I have here aaid of Zoroaater is grave matter of histoiy, 
which is to be found in the pages of the learned Dean Prideauz 
(vol. r, p 392-399), and other more ancient writera; and the 
.^^ "t u" ''"' ''''"•"*' ^ Zendavesta it«»lf, the authenti- 
la^r da7. **''''*" "^ ^ osUblished by the leseaiches of 

Zoroaater «l,o introduced tithes, and regulated the orders and 

<be bootoof AbiahMi. ^^ '>^ ^ Zendavesta of Zoraaaiar ens «f 
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TIdft ii a AfdMt •vMmw* tbahe wm IteMlf a J0#» Md feob. 
teg ft ijnrtflm ^f Mligton Ibr a pMpto of HclNMw 4Me«it For 
what oAef poo)^ oould \m faa^ wlradtooad m muy Jowidi p^ 
otttiifitlOi, «i oMdo toeli an appeal to tlie aaoM aad Mligioii of 
Abfahaml The Oostilo Medoo kaow littlo of tha Jewiah rali- 
glOA. TIm otiiar Soripturo dwractort which bo liiikoo pvami- 
nottt ftM KkowtaO sMh as wore doar to laiaoL With tha Booka 
of MosOi th^ wooM bo btonatod ao ooBtainbg their own oaily 
hiatofy; ftttdtotboPtelmaofDavidfiiMmiiidKohZoioMtordpaw 
00 lifgoly, they had toned tfaair harpo ui thodaja of tfaearbfigh^ 
ottgloitjr. 

Whether) hi ingtallteg tboieUgioD of Mdaoa upon a haathan 
itoek, theito WAo a direct doaign to imit it to the i 
fttad 'ritoi of the Geotilo Modoa of Ihataga, or to tho i 
ittaefameiit of the captito Inaolitea to aone ayataaa of idobtiy^ 
or whether SEoroaster had hhnaelf OBbiacod tha woraUp of the 
heaTOttly hosts ivhieh piottiled in JemahleBi helm tha Babjr* 
fofiish captitity, Is not evidOM. The suggestioii haa boon asad% 
that the visien of Eftekiel> In whfash dsMi appealed «« woisfaippim 
the son towards the eaet," ttay hate had lefenneo to the relii- 
gioii of Zoroaster, derlTmg its oiighi fteoi the Jowe» If thia bo 
iruO, it fa>po»k« the idea that a poMiofi of the Isnolites wm to 
he the sobjeets of that leligioa, ainee tho Qontilaa, who had al* 
ways liTod in idohttyt would not thna bo pibaented in piophetie 
vision. 

Pridesni adopts the opfadon that Zoroaster w*i broi^ up 
and edncaled in tho Jewish religion, and thai ha wu a diaaiplo 
of Jeremiah, Eaekieli or Dauelt which coneim with tho laatti> 
mony of the learned Neeto r ia ns , taken from thair ancient writswt 
that he was a servant and popilof die first of thoao oootonponiy 
prophets, while his doctrines bear the strongest testimony to a 
HelHrew origin. 

Huit Zoroaster ilm made his appearance and disseateled 
his doctrines in Media, where the captiYo IsraeUtea then resided, 
is a laet too well eetaUisbed to require « to enter into the 
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fnoiofHMt this time; Mid tba il » ww fanenOl^ balkvsd 
tlHl b« nede the city of OMOomiik* 1m lM«^1ltft«n, has be^ 
•fawdyttited. TtMtpiMdorhM nligiooinAMjrnAtW^ichliad 
thmbeoomea put of Medk, Md tlie deep nol k look in that 
pait of tiM coonlry of Ibo tan Cribaa, ivbaro the leligioo of the 
Tatidaea fint originated, are abo wett-loMNni frcla. From iU 
•ztenaiYe diflbaion in other peita of the Medo-Penian empiie, 
we may leaaoDaUy inHnr that it waa move or leaa prope|^lad 
throogh aU the diatiieta of the lameliiea, nnleea it may be the 
mora ineoeeaaible peita of Adiabentf . And it aeeme not impnb- 
eble that the King of Adiabenft, who ia r^ortad by Joeephoa aa 
a convert to Jodaiam, waa a native lanelite reclaimed from the 
general apoataey. That he waa only a local dependant goTcmor 
ia obviooa from the fiict that Adiabend waa then a province of 
the Pttthian empire ; eo that then waa nothing incompatible in 
hie political chnacter with the aoppoeition that he waa a aon 
of InaeL Helen or Helena, who reigned in the middle of the 
6ni centoiy of the Chriatian era, and who waa qaeen of that 
oonntry, waa a Jeweaa. She went op to Jemealem, aa we ara 
lold by Eoaebiae, and conaecrated laiga aoma of money to the 
relief of her auftriog brethren daring the famine under CUndiaa 
Caaar, mentioned in the booh of Acta. It ia probable that thii 
king and queen held about the aame relation to the poaterity of 
the ten tribea in Adiaben^ nnder the Puthiana, that Herod 
and Agrippa did to the Jewa of Jodea under the Romana. 

But anppoaing the ten tribea, a# a body, never embraced the 
doctrinea of Z(»oaater, can we believe that a ayatem of religion 
ao well auited to their known diapoaition, appealing to their beat 
natural feelings aa the children of Abraham, of ao attractive a 
character, and endeared by the name and authority of the father 
of the faithful and of l8rael*8 God, made no converta 



* The nanM, aa givan us by andent writers, isOrmus, Onni, 17nni,0«r- 
mis, Ormiada T *o. ; and it may twre its deriyatloa flrom the god oflig ht. Or- 
mlsda, or from Or, light. Prideaux makes *' Ecbatana (Tauris) or Xix** 
the place of his residenee. Tavris Is another name for Tabrees, wUeh ia 
near OorooiBlah,and Xix may have been tba andaat name oTlha latter dty. 
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tint people! Let Umm who Moame tint, while all the worid 
were mo^ed by this wonderfal teacher, the sons of Israel all stood 
aloof and rejected his doctrines, explain as best they can the 
complex eystem of the Tezidees, together with ito origin and 
history. If it be admitted that a portion even of the children of 
Israel embraced the Magian religion, we naturally look for their 
posterity amoag those of them whose language, sentiments, and 
rites most resemble those of the ancient Persians among whom 
that religion was nationalized. This language is the Kooidish, 
spoken by the Yezidees at the present day. At the same time, 
the explanation of their nse of this language, different as it is 
frem that of their Nestorian and Jewish brethren, is doubtless 
to be ibond in their religious history. 

In the singular religion of the Tezidees we have found some 
of the prominent rites and sentiments of Magianism, Christiani- 
ty, and Judaism, and the reader will judge of the foree of the 
evidence and the justness of our conclusion, that they were suc- 
cessively Hebrews, Magi, and Christians. One form of religion 
has been ingrafted on to another, till finally all have become 
blended or absorbed in the heresy of Manicheas, which readily 
took root in such a soil, and, under the cultare of his disciple 
Adde, grew into the anomalous form in which we now behold 
the faith and practice of the reputed worshippers of the prince of 
darkness. As in the idolatry which caused their expulsion from 
the land of Canaan, so in that of the Oriental philosophy* they 
doubtless continued the national rite of circumcision, and they 
may have continued to offer some forms of sacrifice nearly cor- 
responding to the Passover and other religious offerings of the 
Jews. An intimate acquaintance with their social and domestic 
customs would no doubt discover other peculiarities which they 
have handed down firom their Jewish forefathers. Had they 
been more thorough converts to the Christian religion, and re- 
mained longer under its influence, they would doubtless have 
lost the fint of these Hebrew customs ; but theii retention of it 
is not singular, when we remember with what tenacity the He- 
brew converts clung to their ancient rites, and how early their 
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How lOOB IIhm# bUni lMd«n btgui to tiwMe th> 
,fMlMniteint]Mfinl«pii«l«of Joiuis mi^. If we em 
Mif «pM Uw iMlimoDy of AagMCiD, tint hb apblle ww wiil- 
IM Mpeekttsr to te FwMum, it wmM mmm thtt tlie TtiMoM 
n^r Im? • boMi led Into mam elwiit •• eeon ee tkey eeabneed 
dMtralk 

In dM lUetety ef Qpd's cmMiit eUdiM wlikh lUe p«iple pie. 
Mat ; but, kevjng tekea tlM feeder a lopf , end, ee I hm, m to- 
dioaemaiid, I deio »ot twe p eti farther wpoa Me p e iie a c o ; eal 
I oomMo bjr erkiof , SiMi liiie claee of •« fonowHMi eta be 
left to grope on in their daik ooHwe of evpoMtHioii end ORor, wkb 
MM to dinet Mr fact imo die pedw of lifa, to held oni to 
ttar the biap of aahetioiit Whn Chiirtien woold wrt; deny 
iMMelf May ft Innty far dM pmil^ of hopeilhif dM Ooip«l 

tOOMhftfOOpiol 

CB.1 

norOlT OP TBI nUTOBTAN MIUIONS * 

mn, fmrth, end Jifih mnimim. So ozteowToly had tbt 
Chnetian leligton boM prope|^tod in tbo Beat aa early aa tbi 
fifth centuiy, that the Neatonan patriaadia aeot metropoJitani 
or archbiabope aa far aa to CSuMi which implier theeKjatenoo oi 
biahopa, prieita. and cborcboa, and that Cbnatiaiiily bad hean 
oatablidiodinthecowitiyfoaloivtiimi. Arnkm^whownk^ 
in the third centmy^ montiona expreaaiy tha 3$rm u among 
the Oriental natioM who had ombmced Cbriatianity^ and Xp- 
abeimngaidftbeMMfaavii^baennadODbtodlyCbioeHu And 
if the religion of Chriat than ^levaiW in CWni, pro migr in4r 

•llilarfMrCiftMdioraieNaMorianinifldoiMisiakeBeli^ an 

OptMUCdmwiiapbjodeortlMaeeKtariMor tin AaMiteiB Board, aod 
pnHl lii n i l la tlM mmimmry BwaM ftr Aagart, MWi I lie«» «ftMi tao- 
lowed Me imvata ar tim wiitar.aad wid Ua KvOnoaatoaatlifdtiaa. 
OeliwoootatloM aw tntrodaoed fhim ModMto and GIM^ 
onktvdOiaiianmaiiiMi totheabaf^nemedWrtoricalaoociaat 



4iM It £d M, lo loiM attnl at ImM, in iIm iiitirf«Hiif coia»- 
^i^ofTttttry* 

Id dM 7«tf 384, BcmbM, a NmMm wbo M fldi imo 
KhoMMiti to MOtpe the pcvMcntioa of Stpor« tho PervM king, 
toeuMbiilwpofMMtwIuehofficehokoklfiftoenjretiikt Aad 
fn 49t « Boinpilltan mo Moft to ihMt plMo by tho potfimk J^ 
it «ride«t Dnt tkan wm tbcs biiho|Hrics oad 
I Cfanttuno i« that piannco^ 

SisAem im y. *«HMN«rtonBiM»'*aajelliMhM0^iiiitetiNa 
date, •« aftiv ^mjt ImA dbtauied a fixed lesideMe in Fenta, and 
iMd iooatod the head of their eeetut Sebnda, wara ea eneeoie- 
f al aa thej 'eneie indaatiioea in dieaewineting their doetrinea in 
the eonntriea lyi^gitidieat the Keiun eaapire. It eppeeie from 
vnqaeationahle docunenta atiH ejuating, that there were noniep- 
one eeeteciee in eM parta of Penia, in India, in Aimenia, in Ain- 
Ue, in Syiia, and in other conntnea, under ^ jnriadfetion nf 
the patriarch of Seleocia daring thia century. * * * The PfvAyi 
iBinge wm net, mdeed, nH eqnaUy aflected towaada tiiia aect; 
end they eenetknee eeToely penecnted all Ghiiatiaha leaidept 
in their dominiona»"|| 

Smmnktmumf, «* The Ghnalinn religion me in lUecentaiy 
difiuaed beyond ita fonner Ihnite, both in the eaatem and fi^eai- 
emcoyntriea. In the Seat, the NaetonaMa, with inoediblein- 
doaliyend penefeaanee, lebenpd *e paopegate it fioeai Penia, 
Syria, end India, among the beib«roae and aatege netiona in- 
habiting the deaerta and ibaimneteatahareanf Aaia; and that 
their aeal wee net ineficient nppeam from nmneioaa pioole atdl 
«]&ling. In paiticnlai^ the veet empi re af Chmn wne enli^ 
ened by thie aeal end indaBtry."V 

Thia, it will ha noticed, waa the eentmy in whiefa Mohem- 
mediiiwm areee, and wee ao mpidly and eztenai?ely propagated 
bytheawoid; and the aeoond year alier their eonqueatefPeraia, 

*Btat.i:iKtBecL,p.«ifl t Bib. Oilmt., ▼. Ir., pu «B. 

t Bib. Orimt., t. It, p. 477. « EecL Hist., v. !., p* 493. 

I AMsm., Bib. Ori«m., t. iU., p. 100, 407, 411, 441, 449 ; and t. tr, p. 7S, *e. 
V MMhitan'a Bed. Hlat., t. i., p. 490. 

Il 
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IIm ''year 636, fonm an epoch in the histoiy of llie Keetoxin 
ttieeioDf. At thet time « Neetomn misiionary is seid to hive 
enteied Chine in the pefMR ef Olepoen, or Jaballeha, end from 
that time to the year 781 (beyond which the record does not ex-^ 
tend), no leae than seventy missionaries, whose names are pre- 
served, bbeuied in that empire. The Emperor Coacnm, who 
reigned fiom 660 to 684, commanded Christian chaichea.tehe 
erected m all the piovtnoea of China. The Gospel was piomol- 
gated in ten provinces of the empire, and all the cities were rap* 
plied with chorches.'* In the year 689, the ChristiaDs were per* 
eecnted in some of the provinces ; and either there were two 
:persecattons, or this was contipaed till the year 719.* 

Eifhik eaUury. About the.year 714, the patriarch SaUbaza- 
cfaa ia ejbined by the Syrian vnriters to have sent a metnp- 
-politan into China. About 719, two able and .active misaimi* 
■riea, named John and Kielie, arrived with some aasociatea, 
and in 746 another, named Kieho. 

The emperor had a church of his own, which he adorned vrith 
the atatoes of his ancestors. In the year 767, the Emperor 
8ocom ordered a great nnatber of churches to be erected. The 
-mission continued in the same prosperous condition during the 
leign of his successor, A.D. 763-780.1 

The patriareh Timotheus, whose name will be preserved by 
ihe ^kvuteh of Christ, again retrnved the missionary zeal of the 
Nestoriana. He was from the convent of Beth-Aben, in As* 
eyria, from which a new light was to stream forth upon the vast 
central and eastern regions of Asia. In 778 Timotheus selected 
from Beth^Aben a monk named Subchaljesu, who was skilled 
in the Syrian, Persian, and Arabic languages ; and, having or- 
dained hW a bfshop, sent him lo preach the Gospel to the Baihi* 
mitfs and the Gel», on the eastem aboros of the Caspian Sea. 
:At the samo^me, he wgpte letten to the King of the Tartars 
and other princes, ezhprting them to embrace the Christian 
faith. SubchaQesu repaired to his field of Uboor, and preached 

* Hteu 3^. Vppl., p. Ol Append., p. 4-^. AoMmani, Bib. Oriaot., v^ 
tv.,p.M,m. 
tBil».0|iMtt.,fav4p.MO. 



the Gospel in many citiet aod TiUigm, mide nnmeiaDt eoiiTert% 
built charehes, and inttitnted pmsto and iaachan. Leaving the 
nefrtonYertB to be farther initfQetod bjr his aaaoeiates, he pen- 
etrated to China, and pabliabed the Qoipel extensively amonf 
the Gentiles, the Mareionites, and Manichsans, attacking ev« 
eiy sect and every corrapt religion. As he was ntamiog to 
Assyria to see his patriarch and former companionsi he was nuyr- 
dered by barbarians. Timothens, without delay, ordained two 
ether monks from the same convent as bishops, and sent them 
to sapply the place of the fallen missionary. These took with 
them fifteen monks from their convent, seven of whom, with the 
approbation of their patriarch, they afterward ordained as bislH> 
ops. Their names were Thomas, Zaccheus, Semas, Ephraim, 
Simeon, Ananias, and David. Some of these went to Qiina, 
nd David became metropolitan of the churches in that country* 
Thomas is said to have gone with some associates to India.* 

NhUh century. '*The Ne»tonan9 in particular,** ssys Mo- 
sheim» ** aod the Monophosites, who lived securely under the 
protection of the Arabians, were very attentive to their own in- 
terests, and did nai eeatefrom ejfortwfor the etmeeraion of the 
natioHM etHl in pagan i{giiof^nee.''t 

Timotheof was relieved flNmr his zealous laboora by death in. 
8S0. 

Two Arabian travellers found Christians in Masina or South* 
em China in this century ; and a certain Baichn, revolting from 
the emperor, is said to have ntsiacred a great number of Chri»- 
tians in the city of Canfu or Canton, A.9. 877. — ^Bib. Orient., 
vol. iv, p. 624. 

Tenth century. •' All aro agreed;** says Moriieim, « that in 
this century the stale of Christiaaity was efery%bero most 
wrotched, on account of <|ie amasing ignorance, and th^ conse- 
quent superstition and debased morab of the age^ aa well as 
froin other causes. But still thero were not a few things which 
may be placed among the prosperous events of the Church. The 
Nestorians living in Chaldea introduced Christianity into Tar- 
. * BUi.Qrieot,v.hr.,i».44^478,4fi8. t BeeL Hia^ r. U., p. 11& 



ttty pNpHf M^HHI MiMMIi IflWH^ ^PlMPB tiM pMpw 1MB | 

Kwd MiMr oaMlltvAtod aiiA vBciviUiid."* 

«M B0C k an Mipeeli ftM taa «Mr, faat IM adhiits ika «• til* 
Mlifilf •! dM Met, Mid tfadtgraataMl fiic iSkm pwoHou aT 



^UiiptMt4b>jta<cwHwwtty»» iwrtiiiMMirfiiiiiii, *'ttt 
teki^i«ltb»pM|ikfialM CMO, Kriof « dM boidfln of 
OmIm, wlMA MM 4«0MiMl» • tabs of Taik% mA othos «f 
TbWM% I imiilKMn^ o iiBBMiwrtlii poitta of iho Mofob, 4iA 



adonUo port of Tutnj or AMtio fleythit lifoi I 
OMtomonfthMobytbopoattfof feliBNortonna.**! llbolM- 
tMy of iIm noo of Chmtini kingo, oftonmd M^odobntod m 
Bnopo undor tbo bhm of Ptottor Joha^ m fiiprty nfonUe to 
the two ooocoodii^ oontorioo. 

Mflinwfl omI Tmt^tk eaUmiu, Tbo fint of iImm Menl 
prineoi (wboeo wtkjmU weM aboot two faoadiod tbooeani) io« 
aiM k OaraeofUBit seirif ebc fanadnd niloe Mitbwoetod^ ima 
NuqforPakn4 Ho noa faaptiaad bjr paioata east oot bjp the 
Noatorian potriaieh. The eon aad roaatMat of thio kkif oo»* 
Mo a aed ao oKpefltiDtt in 1M0, whieh, diioetad and impoliaJ at 
a later period bf the maator epirit of Genghia Khaa, proTod ao 
doattttctifo to Aaa and Eo aapi. Ho adfaneed ae lar aa Gorii. 
gaE,aboaCaxtoaBhmdiodBnloB; and the thiwi im raccaaaian io 
daecifihad ae acenqneior on the fiaUa ef Tianoadanaand Peiai&. 
The laat of the laoa tiraa dam bjr Genfhii Khan, abont the yeai 
ISOS. In the reign of the aecondPreater John, AJ).1064»ihe 
Noalaiian paHiaiGh ia aaid to hafo aant a biahop to Ohina. 

** In Taitaijr and the adjoeent legiona^** aaja Moahoiaa, *<the 
aotivity of the Noatoriana contioied daily to gain over moia 
people to the aide of Chrletiawty; and aoch ia the aaMa of tea* 
tUMOnyattha pioeent day, thai wo oanael donbt hot that hidi. 
•pa of the hJi^Mat oider, or oMfrvpoMont, with mmf atetor 

*BwLHltt^T.ii^p.ltS. tn^P-M. 

t Ottkaa^ Ina. Imp , V. iT, MNL 
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Iftisbops subject to them, were established stthst period in the 
proTinces of Caahgar, Nuacheta, Turkistan, Oenda, Tangut, and 
others. Whence it will be manifest that there were a vast mal- 
titnde of Christians in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
these countries, which are now devoted to Mohammedanism or 
the worship of imaginary gods. That all these Christians foU 
lovfed the Nestorian creed, and were subject to the superior 
pontiff of the Nestorians residing in Chaldea, is so certain as to 
be beyond controversy.*'* 

TkirUenth eerUurtf. *' Although that poweifiil emperor of the 
Tartars, or, rather, of the Moguls, Genghis Khan, and his success- 
ors, who had carried their victorious arms through a great part 
of Asia, and had conquered China, India, Persia, and many 
other countries, greatly disturbed and distressed the Christians 
resident in those countries, yet it appears iirom the most un- 
questionable testimony that numerous bodies of the Nestorian 
CkritUans were tUll Mcattered oter aU Northern Asia and 
China," i 

The molestation of the Christians here adverted to by Mo- 
sheim appears to have been mostly incidental to the violence of 
war, rather than to any persecuting disposition in Genghis or his 
immediate successors, who are said to have favoured the Chris- 
tians. Two of his sons, nnder the influence of their zealous 
mother (a daughter of Prester John), made a profession of the 
Christian faith.t One of the more remote descendants, who 
became a Mussulman, and assumed the name of Ahmed Khan, 
commenced a violent persecution of his Christian subjects in 
Persia in the latter half of this centory.f Koblai, a grandson, 
and the most distinguished successor of Genghis Khan, comple- 
ted the conquest of China, A.D. 1279,11 and removed his court 
to Chambalu or Peking. He encouraged Christianity, and fa- 
Toured its professors. About this time, a Nestorian by the 

* MoslMiin's Eeel. Hist, t. U., p. 161. t n>^ F^ S19. 

t Gibboo's Rom. Emp^ t. iv., p. 349. Hist. Aait. Bccl.,.^ M. 
« MaIeolin*s Hist, of Psrsia, v. i., p. 4S>-44I. 
I DaHalds'sBisC.orCliias,v.iL,p.980. 

Ii2 
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■tiM of SimeMi WM mbI m HMtiopoliteii to ChiiiA, u4 h* w« 
MeoMddlbyJtbtllahs.* 

TU papal BitMioin to tfao M ogols and CbiiiMO cow men cod in 
Ibio contoqr ; oad CorviiMH wlw wot mnX oot by tho popo Jn 
ISM, doocribai tho Noitoriino ■• hofing doportod gniUy Iran 
thoir religioo, tad lo YOiy poworfol m Cbwa tbtt thaj would 
not illow ChiiitiMM of toy oth«r donominAlaoB to oroct chdlcb- 
oo» nor to poblMh tboix own pocoUar doctiiiioi.t If a«eo Polo, 
who tioYoUod thioogh Tartaiy into Ghino in tho ioi|^ of Coh- 
U, nyo ho ihon foond Nottotion chuvehoo in Caohgor, Caikani, 
Ttigai, Eigunnl^ Kovoth, and Toodok.} KuUai diod in tha 
ymil90fL 

FomrUemth lo Mo mteaiKJ^ ietUmf. Sariy io tho fooitoooth 
ooDtoiy MohattModaaiam had gaioad tho aaoondao^ in Hyvt^ 
nia,Khiiraaaan,aod Tianaoxiono ; aod the Noatoiiamt Jacdhitoa, 
and Latlna woMohligod to rativa hofoio it. Already had itbew 
oitonded beyond ita fomier linita inthe Etatby tbezoalooaMah- 
mood of Gixni, who aaeonded the thnmo of Peraia A.D. M7, and it 
anppoaad to hofo ooP T O rtc d milliona by hia owoid. HoawdeaeT- 
oial oipoditioQe into India, and abo Npeatodly eontonded io battle 
with tho pcineipal nler of tho.Taftaf tiibea on tho north of hit 
kingdani.^ Tho awoid of Taineilane only waa wantii^ to eom- 
pleto the doAiaetion of tho Weetorn Tartat ehuichos. Thia 
waa diawn open them about the yeai 1380, Tameilano ox- 
tonded hia oonqaeato into Mongolia, indin, Penitt Aaia Minor, 
and Rnaaia. He died A.D. 1405, after oonunenoing bit maich 
for tho remoto vagiona of Ghina.il 

From thia time we hear no more of the chnrcbea of Tianaoz- 
iana, Turkiatan, Hyicania, and Khonaaao, and moltitodea of 
^the Noatoriana of Peraia did thia fiereo dboiplo of Mohammed 
poraoeato onto death, f Bat their misaiona atill eziatod. 

In Chiaa tho witnoaaea cmtinued to "propheay,** thoogh in 

• AoMaoni, Bib. Orteat., t. It^ p. JOT. f IMd.,p.MB. 

t Bib. OiteDt.,.T, W., p. 501, 

$ lfal60lm>8Hitt.orP«rata,v.l.,p.SII. H Ika,p.«M. 

t llMbeiin'a Bcci. Hiat., t, U., p. 417. 
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tep Mokdoth. Tbt Romish misnontries wen biniahed Horn, 
ibai ampife aboot dw year 1369 ; bat tbe NesUmans, thoogh 
pfliaeeiiftad bj the ChiiMie, and sufiering under inanspiekras ia- 
flMoeflf which gradoaUy dimintriied their munber, were permil- 
ted to roBMin. The patnareh Simeon sent a metxopditaa into 
Southern China in 1490. About this time India and China 
were united in one metropolitan see.* In 1603, the patriaioh 
EUas sent four bishops— Thomas, Jaballaha, Denha, and James 
*-*4nto India and China. James was livhig in 1610. In 1640 
a porseeition was nised in China against the Nestoiiana. 

** It thus appears," says the writer horn whose yahiable pages 
we have drawn so iiee^, ^ that the Nestorian missions in Cea- 
Inl and Eastern Asim eontinued from about the third to iIm si»> 
leenth century. The more active periods of their missions were 
firom the seventh to the middle of the thirteenth century i a 
loog period of time, evinemg great pecseveianee, and showing, 
eoe would think, that the true spirit of Christ amist have been, 
at least, one of the grand actuating motives, though the Goe» 
pel whidi they preached was not in all respecU the pore Gospel.'' 

The patriarch and his people, during my late visit to the 
mountains, often spoke of the eariy labours and success of their 
fimfathers, and eagerly drank in the encouragement I prascnted 
to pot forth untiring efforU and prayers for a return of those 
golden days, when, as they themselves say, their missionaries, 
churches, and schools were spread throughout the East, even 
in India and China ; remnsnts of which they confidently believe 
may yet be found in those remote lands. In the bold, ittd»> 
pendent bearing of the Nestorians of the mountains, I saw 
abundant evidence that they were the true sons of *< the mission- 
aries of Balkh and Samarcand," who, according to the testimony 
of Gibbon, '' pursued without fear the footsteps of the roving 
Taitar, and bsfaiiated themselves into the camps of the valleya 
of Imans and the banks of the Selinga." 

I( in the eaily age of the Churdi, according to the same wri- 
ter, »la their progress by sea and Und, the Neatorians eateied 
* Bib. Offset, v.iv.,p,8BS. 
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CUnt by the port of CantoD and the northem rendence of Sia- 
gen/* and were found in great nnmbera on "the pepper ooaat of 
Malabar and the ialee of the ocean, So^atora and Ceylon," what 
may we not hope from their daanUeta coinage and untiring zeal, 
when the power of the pien and all the increaaing meana of mod- 
em timea are brought to their aid 1 My aoidisfiredinTiewof 
thepvoapect 

But then there ia a great preparatory work to be done, and 
ChOM ia no time for delay. We muat not ahrtnk back in irww 
of diffienltiea and dangen. If the Neatorian miaaionariea ** pur- 
ooed without fear the footatepa of the roving Tartar," we must 
without fear enter their mountain faatneaaes, poor the light of life 
around their pathway, arouae and direct their dormant or per- 
verted energiee, and, under the Captain of our Salvation, lead 
them forth to conqueat and to victory. 

No effort muat be apared, no time ahould be loat. Men of giant- 
like faith and eneigy muat gird themaelves to the work. Eveiy- 
thing eombinea to render tbia field one of the most important and 
intereating of which we can poadbly conceive. The early history 
of the people, their relative geogrqihical position, their present 
character and eagemeaa for instruction, their adherence to the 
word of God as the rule of their faith and practice, and the por- 
tentoua aigna of the times in these lands, indicating some mo- 
mentooa crisis, in which a host of faithful soldiers of the cniee 
should bind on their armour and prepare for the approaching 
conflict. Motives the most weighty, and encouiagementa the 
noat cheering, uige ua onward. 

[C] 

Jews 0F,1ICDIA AND ASSYRIA. 

Wb have incidentally spoken of an unconverted remnant of 
the Ten Tribes dispersed through the Nestorian country, and it 
may be well to give a more particular account of them. They 
ue aaid to excel their neighbours of the two tribes in general 
morals, and particularly in the virtue of chastity, which is held 
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in M^ «f Umation by them, while the Jewestet in other paiti of 
Peitie (as we an told by Mr. Wolff, who draws the company 
•en) are a very dkaolute class. In their toleration of Christiaft* 
ity they eieel any other Jews that I have seen ; and, on the 
piineiples already advanced, we ought reasonably look for this 
in the poeterity ef the ten tribes. They not only glsdly receive 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament at our hands, and enter 
with a dagree of seriousness into discussions of the claims of 
Jesus of Nasapeth to the Messiahship, but some of them have 
eome to us with no other errand than to obtain the New TesU* 
ment in Hebrew, that they oEiight examine for themselves this 
aU>impoKtanft suhiecL And when we have been obliged to de- 
fer their request till we could obtain copies from Constantinople 
«r Smyma, they have gone away expressing deep sonow. On 
one occasion I lent two of them a copy of the Hebrew New Tes- 
tament, telling them they might return it within a certain time. 
They accordingly brought it back, but with the petition that they 
might retain it still logger, aa they wished to read it more thor- 
oughly. Uke the Jews in other parts of the world, they have 
been looking for the Messiah to make his a|^)earance the pres- 
ent year (1840), and this may have led them to more serious re- 
flection on the subject. Some of them have avowed their be- 
lief that the Messkh had ahfeady come, but with this singular 
explanation : that he bad come and remained eight days, when 
he waa circumcised, and received back again into heaven, whence 
he would soon come to reign on the earth, and gather together ' 
the remnant of Israel and the dispersed of Judah to reign with 
him at Jerusalem. Others have said that the Messiah had 
eome, and afterward, as if afraid they had said too much, have 
explained it away by saying that out Messiah had come, but not 
theirs. It would seem, from these incidents, that they are be- 
ginning to question the principles of their unbelief| and to enter- 
tain fears lest they are rejecting the only Saviour. 

In this state of mind, they meet with a greet stumbting-block 
in the conduct and principles of professing Christians about 
them. They have repeatedly asked how it is that these Chris- . 
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tiam make reb'gion to coniiat to much in tUtad faata and otlier 
obserrancet not commanded in the goepels. Many of the Jewg 
of Ooroomiah have ezpreaaed a wish that we would open a school 
for the instruction of their chikhen, and have expressed a will- 
ingness to have the New Testament read as a class-book in the 
school. It seems not improbable bat this last measure woald 
meet with opposition from some quarter. The petition, in its 
present form, amoonta to a request that we would teach their 
children the Christian religion, and we think much might be 
hoped from judicious eflbru for the improvement of this people. 
That something should be attempted for them, at least in con* 
nexiM with oar laboars for the Nestorians, I cannot entertain a 
doubt i nor is there a question of their need of mstruction and 
of the word of God. Above all do they need the regenerating 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to make that word efifeetual to the 
salvation of their souls. 

Their dispersed sitaatton would perhaps be an objection to the 
commencement of a mission exclusively for them at present ; but 
one or more individuals, who should direct their attention par- 
tioiilarly to their improvement, would find enough to do, at 
least in itinerary labours. 

This vnconvibtcd rxmnant or thi lost tbibis appears 
to possess much of the characteristic simplicity of the Nestonan 
Christians among whom they live ; and, excepting the latter, I 
know of no people in the East who, considering my comparative- 
ly limited acqoaintance with them, have won more upon my af- 
fections than they have done. 

In common with the Jews in other parts of the world, they 
are a despised and persecuted race ; and they are not exempt 
from the calamnioos charge which is brought upon that people, 
of killing the children of their Gentile neighbours, to obtain their 
blood to miogb with the bread of the Passover !* During my 

* As groundlMs u this a«taaation donbilMs is, it seems as tboofh it 
was sent in jodfiaent upon the Jews for bringing this very charge npoo Uis 
Sarty Christiana, who met in the higtat for worship ** Ibr fear of the Jews f 
vhen the latter, in their implacable hatred to Christlaaity, aseussd tlMmsf 
kaiiog children and drinking their blood • 
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residence in Ooroomiab, a Jew was pablicly burned to death in 
that city by order of the governor, on an allegation of that pre* 
tended crime ! Naphtha was freely poured over him, the torch 
was applied, and the miserable man was instantly enveloped in 
ilame ! In Meshed, another city of Persia, the same accusation 
^as last year brought against the Jews of that place : a Moham- 
medan child having been missing, no one knew how. It was 
charged upon the poor Jews, and their entire extermination wav 
at once resolved upon ! Fifteen of these unhappy people were 
thus murdered in cold blood, when the remainder, to escape the 
same fate, embraced the only alternative— the religion of the 
Korftn ! And who has not mourned over the fate of those sons 
of Israel whose blood has still more recently stained the streets 
of Damascus 1 Is this the people of whom Qod hath said, " He 
that touoheth you, touches the apple of mine eye ?" Q when 
wilt thou arise and have mmoy updn ^ionl When will the 
Mood-bought Church of Qhriat awake to compassion for thy 
woes 1 ** Who shall bemoan thee 1 or who shall go «si4e to 
askof thy peace 1" 

The present is an interesting moment for the Jews, and it may 
prove an important crisis in their history. With " a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind," they have look* 
ed for the long-promised Messiah, till ** all facea are turned into 
paleness." As a cordial to their fainting spirits, they have been 
assured, by oaloulations made by their learned rabbis, that their 
expected deliverer would make his appearance within a certain 
definite period, or during a particular year. That period (1840) 
has now expired, but it has brought them no deliverance ! And 
where is Messiah their king 1 Many of the Jews in Poland, as 
we learn by a letter frOm the Rev. Mr. Brown, of St. P^terft* 
burgh, have openly avowed, that if he did not make his appear* 
anoe before the end of this year, they were shut ^ to the cqq« 
-elusion that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah. The day that 
I left Constantinople, a learned Jew called upon the Hev. ^, 
Goodell, and told him that there were then forty Jews in that 
•city who were accnstamed to meet for religious worship on tho 
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int d^ of the week, IwTiiig cone to Uw Miberato < 
tiMt ih&f codd look too longor for o MeMitk to coom aftor ll» 
•ad of tho pnMDt you (onding October, IMOX but bimC boi' 
lievo in JoaiM off Natneth u tiM piomiaod Sonowr. On agr 
wiy to 8niymi» one of ny fdlow^ p ewe m e re in iAm eteeBwi we 
•II intellifent ChrittMn Jew, wko inibimed mo that in thit city 
tbeio was the Mme genenl alMa of feeling icfaiding the Mao- 
aiah, and tliatmimben wore entertaining a eeeret belief in Cbnat 
ae tbe Savioiir, and tbat aome fifteen heads of £uniliee wore in> 
stneting tbair ehiklren in the aame belief. In Peiaia, the boliet 
that Chriat waa to come in the year 1840 has been entertained 
for a comider a bie tioM, and I mdentand the aame is troe of tbo 
Jews thiou||hoot the Cast This hope is now torn away, and 
Hie oftet wiH be either to haiden them in infidelity, or awaken 
aeiions and anziono inquiry on tbe sobiect of Christianity. 

How many of them shall become the foUowors of Jeeos, and 
giro ns their eflleient aid in diffoaing the Ueeaings of the Goa* 
pel through the world, and how dmi^ wrap themaelTes in the 
icy UAda of a heartless skepticism, and sink into the slombera 
of the second death, will depend, onder God, very much upon 
the stsnd which Christians take in this moajentoQa criaia. Yo 
diseiplesof JesQs, how solemn is yoor responsibility st this time ! 
For eighteen centuries, God, in the soveieign dkpeneations of his 
grace, haa abut them up in unbelief, <* tin the fij^aeas of 4e Gon- 
tilea be come in ;*' and ye ** have now obtained meicy through 
their unbelief,'* ** that ikrougk your mercy they also may obtain 
mteey." Let yoor compaasion reach their case, and let yoor 
prayera ascend to Israera God on tiwir behalf <" Ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no raat till 
he establish, and till he make Jemsalerii a praise in the earth." 
F<ff Zion*8 sake, hold not your peace until the righteousness 
^thereof go foirtk as brigbtness, and the aalvation thereof as a 
' tamp that bumeth ; and as you breathe forth your impoitonato 
•applications to Jehovah of hosU, foiget not tbe unconverted 
remnant of the lost tribes of Israel. 

*< The position of tbe Jewa, and the hwreaaing eipectatio% 
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Attention, and efforts of the Chnich in regard to them," saya 
Mr. Gbeever, ** are significant We think we may see indications 
of the meeting of those two tides of gloiy spoken of hy Paul, 
which are together to roll over the world. The lines of proph- 
ecy in relation to Jew and Gentile ran parallel ; we should not 
expect to see the fulfilment of the one unless the attention of 
the world were turned upon the other; in proportion as the 
preparations of Divine prof idence for the one aie accomplishing, 
the arrangements for the other will be completed in their train. 
If the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles is to be the 
period for the conversion of the Jews, the calling again of the 
Jews is also to be as life from the dead to the unconverted Gen- 
tiles. Here is a definite point. When it begins to appear^ we 
may know that these things are nigh, even at the doers. JU)ek- 
ing now across these vast and troubled watersi we think we see 
that circular central commotion, which mdicates the actual meet- 
ing of those two main currents,** and together will they roU on, 
till *" <fts earik skaU befiUlcfik^ bmtlUdg€ of <4e hofd «• Ms 
waUr9 cover thu staJ* 



THB END. 



CATALOGUfi OF BOOKS. 



Haefsr & Brothkrs, 88 Ctiff-street, New-York, have 
JoM issaed a new and complete catalogue of their pub- 
licaliooa, which will be forwarded, without charge, to 
any part of the United States, upon application to them 
personally or by mail post paid* In this catalogue may 
be found over one thousand volumes^ embracing every 
brandi of literature, standard and imaginative. The at- 
tention of persons forming libraries, either private or 
public, is particularly directed to the great number of 
valuable standard historical and miscellaneous works 
comprised in the lia^ It will also be found to contain 
' most of the works requisite to form a circulating library 
of a popular character; all of which may be obtained 
ai reasonable prices (sixty per cent, less than books 
published in England) from the principal booksellers 
throughout the United States. 
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